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I didn't know what to do abont pantaloons, 
and 1 told Qnmbogo so, wlion lie onino lu. I 
was Bitting up In bod mending my only pair. 
Tliero was n frightful liolo upon oaoli knee; 
but long prnottce In patolilng had made me as 
dexterous ns a woman, and I was getting the 
new pleeos on so nicely that I flattered myself 
they would linrdly be dotuoted—at loast, at tlio 
first glance. Thoy would do very well for 
streot wear, especially if I only wont out lu the 
evening, but tooall upon a lady I and that, too, 
lit tlio daylight I 1 npponlcd to Qnmbogo, the 
only friend I had, and to whom I appealed on 
all occasions. 

"liothor tlio pantaloons I” he exolaimed, a 
iittlo Impatiently, for ho lmd thought the fin- 
pediments all romoved. 

"It Is tlio pantaloons wlitdh bother me," I 
said, dejcotcdly. ■ 

" Can't you mnnnge to hi'nko them do ? It 
won’t bo very light. Thoso fnshionnblo women 
are more ounning even than wo artists in tlio 
matter of light find sliado. They know better 
than to put themselves in oross-llghtS, or in 
the candid shine of tlio mid day sun; You 'll 
find tlio parlors of a delicious darkness, very 
flattering to your wardrobe, my friend. That's 
a capital patoli, old boy." 

“ I’m glad you admire it. But Miss Follott 
might not."' 

"I'd lend you a pair of mlno, if yon woro 
not suoh a monstor. It's a great pity, oitlior 
that you aro big, or that I am Iittlo, I don't 
know wli.lch. I’vo got two pairs, now;'so I 
could afford to bo liboral. Before my success 
at the Aoadeiny last year, I was nearly as bad 
off as you.' But I couldn't mend liko that I" 
He looked approoiatlngly at my patohes. ' 

“ Hoally great minds aro groat in all things," 
I remarked, with my usual modesty, I* But 
probably Miss Follett, boihg a million-heiress/ 
knows too Iittlo of old olothos to do mo tlio'jus¬ 
tice you have done me. Sho has taste; though; 
plenty of it. Sho knows a pioluro when 1 she 
sees it, which is unusual for ono of lior sort: 
Isn’t it ourlous, now, tlio fanoy sho lias taken 
to that little bit of mlno ?” ’ 

I lmd managed to get a picture in at tlio An¬ 
nual Inhibition, for tlio first timo, and through 
tlio influence of Qnmbogo. It whs a Smnll 
thing, and obsourcly hung; but it had attracted 


tlio attention of a young lady, an amateur, and 
an heiress. Her acquaintauoe was somewhat 
nfleoted by artists ; Qnmbogo had the honor of 
it; and when he hoard her praise tlio unknown 
painter, ho, by a master stroko of polioy, proved 
Ills friendship for mo, and obtained an 1 invita¬ 
tion for mo to accompany him to tlio morning 
reunions of tho lady. She had also signified 
hor intention of purchasing the pioture, pro¬ 
vided it was for sale. Of course it was for 
sale. Tho young man who sat patching Ills 
last pair of pantaloons felt only too happy 
at the thought. He would have been even 
better pleased, had it already been paid for, 
for then he might lmvo gono to tho tailor’s 
at onco, instead of sitting up, under tho bed¬ 
clothes, and worrying himself about trifles. 

" Sho has appointed to-morrow? I want to 
go so badly. And hero I must lose the oppor¬ 
tunity. What shall I do, Gamboge ?” 

"With the pantaloons?—dam the panta¬ 
loons !” 

" I liavo, six or seven times." 

"You’ll be foolish if you' let everything 
stand iri the way of your going now, I tell you, 
sir. There’s hot only hor patronage—perhaps 
her friendship—but tho consideration it will 
give you, and the cirolo you ’ll Btop into, nnd 
the olioico things -you will see in hor house— 
not only plotures and' marbles , 1 but 1 rirttoles of 
vertu, everything to grallfy A tas'tS like yours. 
And then tlieio's horsolf I she is worth break¬ 
ing your nuoh but to speak to." 

" Oh, I wot\m willingly break my neok for the 
honor of bowlhg bcforo Miss Follett. But to'go 
there with patohes on my knees, that would 
require mole co'ulago, you sOo. Hot but that 
I could boar a sneor from her; a'sneer on the 
lips of a beautiful woman sometimes fires a man 
to proud achievements ; but to see all those 
rows of superolllous mustaohes curling at mo— 
humph! I should got angry." 

“Perhaps yon can wear mine; you're only 
four inolies tailor than I, and a trlflo heavier, 
of course. The faot is, I would loiid you money 
to buy you a pair, but I haven’t got it. My 
landlady was alter mo this morning, paid a 
visit to my rooms, oanglit me when I hadn’t a 
olinnco to retreat, and I gavo her all I had. I 
didn’t count it; slio’ll make it all right;" ‘ 

" What a simpleton Vou ate,' Gamboge I I 
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don't wondor you nro nltvnys In troublo, with 
fifteen hundred dollars' worth of commission!) 
in a year. Do you know how muoli I havo 
spout in the last twoivo months ? Just (i hun¬ 
dred and twonty dollars." 

“Oh, I lived upon sovonty-flve, ono year, so 
you needn’t boast. • That was tho yoar I wrote 
my letters to my mother lying upon my sto- 
maoh on tlio floor, for want of table or chair. 
You paid tho postago on tlioso letters. You 
were better off than I (lion.” 

“ Aiul now—but I don’t envy you, Gambogo. 
Y’ou desorve moro than you havo rcoclved.” 

" I am aware of it, old boy. . Your luok will 
begin to como soon. You '11 got the start of mo 
in tho raoo yet. You 'ro so luoky, you know I" 

I had flnished mending my pantaloons, and 
had put them on, whon my companion mado 
this romark. Tlio idea of my being luoky was 
so outrageously Impudont that it throw mo into 
a lit of laughter. Thors novor before existed a 
young man so strong, healthy, and liaudsomo 
as mysolf, with rather unusual genius, too, 
who had suoli a faoillty for golting Into all kinds 
of predionmonts. 

“ Don't laugh so, don't, for goodness’ sako I" 
cxolniined Gambogo, as I rolled upon tho bod 
in unroflootivo merrimont. 

His tono of distress qulotcd mo. 

Don’t you see wlmt you’vo donof" ho 
asked, ropronokfully. . "Look at your coat I’’ 
—moro stonily—“look at It behind I" 

I.tried to obey him, but the situation of my 
eyes in my fnco provoutud my seeing my book, 
and I had no mirror. Out I felt the mls’obiof. 
My coat was tender from; long wear, and flttcd 
mo olosoly, from tlio faot that 1 had grown in 
weight and stature (upon broad. an(l oheeso) 
sinco first I put-it on, and in my lit of untimely 
mirth I had split it from oollar to tail. 

“ Now, thou, you 're ready for Miss Follott’s 
reunion, I suppose I" 

This outting irony was very hard to bear at 
that moment; lint I resisted tho inclination to 
strlko my only friend, and, answered, dospe- 
rately i " I couldn’t hoiplaughing, could If If 
I didn’t retain my proollvlttos for laughing, I’d 
liko to know what would become of pie*" 

. " That is truo,’’ responded .Gambogo, looking 
at mo reflectively. “It Is not every ope who 
could be so morry ns you upon suoli low.diet, 
nor look so high-colored and bright, either,.. .By 
tho way, I wonder that follow doosn’t come up. 
I knew you’d bo just getting out of bed, and I 
ordered the saloon-kecpor down boldw.to send 
up our breakfast; I haven't had mine, yet. 
Coffee nnjlbeefstoak, eto.” 


This nows revived my courage, which had 
wonkunod nt tlio sight of two halves of my coat, 
whioli I had puilod off and thrown upon the 
bod. 

" Where will wo havo it, Gambogo ?’’ 

" Put that box upon tlio bod; we oan sit upon 
olthor side, llore It comos, at last.” ... 

Maybe tho waiter lmd observod that artists 
wore queer poople, for ho arranged our repast 
in good stylo upon tlio pine box, while the dig¬ 
nity of his nose was undisturbed by tlio faint¬ 
est hint of n turn-up. Politer than his betters, 
ho did not oven stnro, until ho was going out, 
whon tho oanvas upon tho ensol attracted him 
so profoundly that ho remained rooted before it. 

“I say, sir, did you get up them ’ero olilck- 
ens f they 're done to a turn.” 

Although this remark savored soinowliat of 
his profession, I was pleased by his honest 
praise. 

“Y’os,” I answorod, “ I painted them.” 

" What might tho price bo, now, of the lotf 
There ’s'sevon in all, countin’ that ’un as has 
his head hid in tho grass." 

Gambogo and I looked nt cnoli othor. 

“I might tnko ton dollnrs for tho ploture, 
from a person not nblo to givo moro,” I said, 
presently. 

"WhewI" whistled ho, "that’s moro ’un 
tho live ones’d be," and lie walked towards 
tho door. “But tlioso ’ll last longer; won’t 
havotocook ’em to keep ’em,” and ho walked 
bnok again. “ There’s somo fellers ns fanoies 
animals; but birds was nllers to my liking— 
and quail ohlokens nbovo all I’.’ 

Ho laid a gold eaglo upon tlio box by my 
side, and took tho little bit of onnvns from the 
onsol. I hoard him chuoktng to the birds as he 
wont through tho hall. 

“Whioli shall it be, coat or pantaloons? I 
oannot got both." 

“Coat, I suppose, from tlio looks of those 
remnants. But I must go. I ’ll call for yon 
to-morrow, a llttlo boforo twoivo." 

Gambogo wont away, and I was loft with a 
loss pleasing task; tlinn tho ono of beginning 
my now sketch. . I had dcoided differently 
from Gambogo ; I had seen Hint tho coat could 
bo mended, so that, in a dnrkoncd room, it 
might not be partloulnrly noticeable; and with 
ten dollars I could get not only a new pair, of 
pantaloons, but boots also; and I now for the 
flrst timo refleoted that my studio slipper* ’ 
would not answer for making a morning call. 

I could , 1101 .oven go ont .to got theso new arll- 
oios .until tho cont was mended.. Tlio next two 
hours wore, givon up to tlio most troublesome 
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nml todious of tasks; but I was kept from ill 
temper by tho busy liablt of my mind. The 
"coining ovent" wliioh was casting its shadow 
before, in the sliapo of my .present irksome em¬ 
ployment, figured in tho foreground of all my 
dreams. I had heard so much of Miss Follett, 
through my friend, that I was eager to meet 
liar. Sho was beautiful, gifted, and a woman, 
Though rioli, she was intelligent; though an 
amateur, tho artists did not ridioulo her. Gam¬ 
boge, I know, thought more of her than of any 
otlior lady; he rospeotod her opinions, admired 
her tastes, and adored her beauty. More than 
all, lie did not fool gallod by lior patronage. And 
sho lmd seleoted my littlo pioturo for espeoial 
commendation—had inquired after the artist— 
had expressed a wish to own it I My heart 
beat, loudly and sweetly, the timo, and I began 
to sing a Spanish song. I lmd nothing but 
blaok linen thread to sew with, and that tangles 
and snarls so, it is enough to upset tho serenity 
even of a woman. Tho eyo broke out of my 
last needle just as I was about to fasten the 
conoludiug stitches, leaving mo in some un¬ 
pleasant doubts ns to the stability of my work. 
However, it looked tolerably, and I surveyed it 
with oloudy sntisfaotion, oomforting myself with 
the memory of what Gamboge lmd said about 
the pnrlors, and hoping they would be as dim 
as one of his own distanoos. 

I ocoupied myself during the afternoon With 
a fanoy skotoh of Miss Follott. Curiously 
enough, Gamboge lmd never desoribed her; so 
1 drew her according to my own liking—tall, 
majestio, with a low, white forelioad, blaok hair, 
pioroing eyes, and a suporb bust. 

In the evening, I went • out and mado my 
purchases, and got my olonn shirt from tho 
washerwoman in tho next street. 

"That dam down your baok doos show con¬ 
foundedly," said Gambogo, when he called for 
mo the next morning. 

I saw that he began to feel nervous about 
presenting me, and my own prido took fire., 

"Looklierel look at mo I” said I, "didyou 
over know me to ilinok from on undertaking !" 

llo surveyed my six feet of height, my oool j 
air and impeuetrnblo eyes. 

“ Come along, then j you oan make your own 
way.” 

Miss Follett’s footman looked so well dressed 
whon he opened the door to us that I felt mo¬ 
mentarily abasliod. 

Tho rooms woro somewhat shadowy; but to 
me they seemod almost glaring, as I entered 
sud found them just : comfortably thronged,. 


cool, and perfumed, the silence disturbed, not 
driven out, by subdued voioes. 

When Gambogo spoke my name Miss Follett 
smiled her recognition of it; after addressing a 
few words to us, some one olso came in, and we 
stepped baok. I could look at her whilst she 
talked to others. Instead of being tall and 
majestio she was slender and girlish ; her face 
was fair aud pure; her Voice incomparably 
sweet. She looked more as if she had been 
brought up by angels, than in a fashionable 
boarding-sohool. She may, or may not have 
been dressed in the mode; I only reonll that 
lier raiment was white and floating, clasped at 
the throat with an opal broooh. Immediately 
a deep sadness took possession of me; I did 
not analyze it; I felt here i the presence of 
wealth, luxury, art, taste, beauty, all things so 
agreeable to the artist-soul, aud I recalled my 
lonely nttlo, bare, unfurnished, rude. Body 
and soul had flourished well upon plain fare 
seasoned with hope ; but now, hope died out, 
and I folt all my privations oruBliingly. All 
this, perhaps, was in the gaze .which I fixed 
Unconsciously upon my hostess; for wlien her 
eyes mot mine) after a time, they were arrested 
for a moment. I saw that she pitied me. 

"You know none of my friends," said she, 
in a low voioo, coming up to me, "except 
Gamboge. Will yon not look at theso engrav¬ 
ings! thoy belong to the Turner Gallery. Am 
they not exquisite!" 

I followed her to the table, and bent to ad¬ 
mire them. 

Kip i 

I stood upright, and made some wandering 
reply. My baok was to the window, and I 
oould only think of my. coat. I heard persons 
suppressing laughter, who were standing behind 
me. 

II You do not like engravings! Here is a new 
pioturo; it was hung yesterday; but it seems 
to me to require more light.: I will open this 
shutter—there I that is better. If it could bo 
lowered a trifle—Mr. Umber, you aro tho tallest; 
will you, please, reaoli that cord!" 

■ I reached to lower the'eord, as desired.' 

Kip I rlpl 

. It seemed aB if the room was silent on pur¬ 
pose to make the' report of tlio trenoliOrourf 
stltolios more startling. People pressed around 
to admire the painting, and I took the oppor¬ 
tunity of retreating, towards a sofa; but I was 
blind with embarrassment, and stumbledagainst 
a foot-ouBhton. ' • ! 

' Bipl ripl rlpl ' : 

' I knew, I felt the worst. My Ooqt had yielded; 
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only tho collar kopt tlio two halves from falling 
apart. Tlio company wanted to laugh, but was 
too well-bred. 

" Umber I” burst fotlh Oambogo, " I told you 
not to woftr that coat I”—ho forgot lilmsolf, in 
Ills passion, 

‘' Did I not spond two hours In mending it t’ ’ 

I retorted, ns angrily, “I did not think it 
would sorvo mo such a trlok I” 

■This was too much for tho gravity oven of 
that hlgh-tonod ialon. A burst of irrepressible 
merriment rostored mo to self-possession, and, 
turning to my liostoss, I snld: "You have 
obeyed tho Now Tostninont,' Miss Follett, In 
bidding tho boggar to your fonst." My starved 
soul was so hungry for bonuty—somotlfing more 
substantial than Its’own dronms—that It'in¬ 
sisted upon coming, despite its outward appa¬ 
relling'. Hut, liko Cindorolla, I linvo stayed too 
long at tho ball—my flnory lias turned into rags 
again. In return for your kindiioss, if you or 
your friends Would liko to bo prosont at one of 
my receptions, hore is my oard, I ani at homo 
every morning. 

Bowing low, I handed her a piece of fed card- 
board wliloh linpponod to bo in my pookot; 
having boon tnkon from a box of. artists’ mate¬ 
rials whioh I had onco ordered. Again tho 
company laughed, moro convulsively tlinu bo- 
foro. In bowing, my coat had fallen apart 
over otthor arm, At that moment,- I oanght 
sight of mysolf in n largo mirror; in splto of 
my accident, I swear I lookod bettor than any 
man in tho rooms i my oyes woro biasing like 
stnrs, my ohoeks woro flushod, and a otirlCus 
smile ourled my lips, I saw, too, that Miss 
Follott was not laughing, but perhaps slio had 
been, for there word tears in her eyes. / Booking 
from her presonco in regular court-fashion, I 
gained tho streut, having tho two footmen 
staring after mo in stupid astonishment; 

The boys hooted at me, as I passed along j 
and presently a policeman laid his hand upon 
my arm. 

"I arrest you," snld ho. 

“What fort” 

" For fighting. Isn’t your coat all torn off 
yourbnokt” 

"Yon are fin aouto follow," said I, admiringly. 
"Anyways, you’ro getting up a-'rubpus, 
Aren’t them boys all a yolling, and hooting; and 
running because of tho figure you Cuts! "You 
disturb tho penco. So como along, my gentle." 

It did hot 1 take a very great amount of my 
aroused enorgy to knook tho Impudent M.P." 
down; but it was an'unwiso'movement; and 
resulted in ihy boiiig sot upoh by the croWd, 


and hustled to the station-houso. Appearances 
woro against me. If my coll had been dean, I 
should not have oared so much for tho night I 
was compelled to spend in it; ns it was, I would 
not go to bod, but walked, threo stops, forward 
and back, until daybreak. That morning, the 
officer whom I had assaultod appoared against 
me, and I was fined five dollars for wearing a 
ragged garment, instead of boing given twico 
as* much to buy mo a new one. Suoh is jus- 
tiool 1 As I had not tho rcqulrod amount, I 
was returned to prison, from whonco I sent 
forth a message to Oambogo, who, liko the 
friend he was, soon onmo to tho rosouo. lie 
was rather sullen, though, nftor wo got away. 

" You mndo suoh a fool of yoursolf yester¬ 
day," ho remarked. * 

“ It was my coat mado a fool of mo," said I. 

" Como 1 lot us hurry to your room; every¬ 
body stares at us.” 

"If you nro ashamed of mo, you oan dispense 
with my company," snld I, haughtily. And; 
turning abruptly away from him, I took an 
alley-way whioh onmo out near my place. Tired; 
hungry, and irritated, I entered my garret, 
with its cold sky-light looking down oritioally 
upon mo and mino. For tho first time, ! 
loathed my crackers and cheese; but I would 
not godowh in thnt miserable coat to gotnoup 
of cofToo, though I hnd sorno change in my 
pooket. I hnd not even tho spirit to try mend¬ 
ing it, but throw mysolf upon tho bed to Bleep." 
I would sleep; but when I awoke, what then! 
Pour years of patlont . labor had accomplished 
this muoli—that I was poorer, more discouraged 
than over. Yet Miss Follott hnd recognizad my 
merit ; as an artist. Miss Follett—my face 
burned, and I pushed away tho thought of her. 
No matter I I nm tired, and I will sleep. 

Awaking a littlo past noon, I put on an old 
bloiiso, woll ornamented with greaso, turpen¬ 
tine, arid various pigments, wont bolow and 
got my lunoh; and coming book in better 
spirits, began to prepare my pnletto for work. 
The littlo heaps of color were harmoniously 
arranged, the 'brushes soleoted, and tho easel, 
with its'oanvas already dond-colorod for my 
skotoli, 1 sot up unitor tho sky-light, when I 
remombered thnt inovitnblo coat. I must mend 
it by daylight, for I Wished to go out in the 
evonlng to purohnso a fresh supply of oraokers 
and Cheese.' Iwris obliged to go out and bor¬ 
row a neOdlo Of iriy landlady. I hnd a faint 
hope that sho would tnko oompnsslon upon iny 
desolate 'condition, and odor to porform mjr 
felnlriltVe "task' for" me. I had rond oharming 
storlOS Cf the' tinl versnl benovoloinfe of woman, 

• i i. 
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footling Mungo Park in Afrloiin forests, and 
sowing on shirt-buttons for poor young in on 
starving in attios. But I was disappointed; 
my .landlady fumbled tli rough lior rod flannel 
needle-book, suleoting tho rustiest of her rusty 
storo, remarking, as she gavo it to mb: "She 
never knowod before ns people that furnishod 
rooms was expeoted to furnish noodles likewise 
to tenants as dono thoir own mending.” 

Iiathor damped in my idons of tho universal 
angelhood of tho softer sox, I stolo baok witii 
my rusty naedlo, and was woll at work, when 
thoro onmo a knook at my door. Nobody ever 
knookod at my door but tho landlady or Qam- 
bogo; I was oomfortably settled, oross-logged 
upon the bed, and had no idea of disturbing 
myself; so I shouted out, “ Como in I” 

There was a littio dolay, and thon the door 
unolosod and I saw standing, looking at mo, 
Miss Poliott, hositnting to onter, and with her 
sorvant behind hor. Sho had takon my invita¬ 
tion to visit my studio in good faith, not dream¬ 
ing that it was a placo sho would blush to enter. 
Studio I yes, of course I but it was also my bod- 
room, my dining-room, my drossing-room, my 
kitolion; furnishod suporbly with ono ohair, 
ouo pino box, ono straw bud, a lot of frames, 
canvas, stubs of brushes, and rags stained with 
paint and oil, a tiny furnneo with a tin ooffoo- 
pot, a few "things” in tho shapo of dishes, 
do., upon a swing-shelf, somo orayon skotohos, 
llirco or four pioturos In oil, an oasol, and tho 
lord and mnstor of them all, B. Umbor, artist. 
Humph I 1 lookod like an artist, silting thoro 
cross-legged monding old olothos I I had but one 
possiblo claim to tho recognition of Miss Follott, 
and that was my olnirn ns an artist, and now I 
was presented to hor in tho unlovely and linro- 
mantio nspoot of a tailor. 

The beautiful woman who stood before me, 
blushing at finding herself in so odd a place, 
when she saw my occupation, forgot her mo¬ 
mentary embarrnssmont in a laugh. 

"Truly, Mr. Umbor,” site said, morrily, "it 
is evident that you need a wifo." 

" A wife 1” said I, bittorly, getting upon the 
door ns grnoofully ns was consistent with my 
former position. " How soon do you think I 
will be able to afford ono, at this rato t Just 
look around you, if you are'not too muoli 
shookad, Miss Follott, and see to what a pootio 
homo I could bring a brido. Will you'oomo 
inf I suppose not. I will not urge—d 

“ Oil, I shall como in, Mr. Umber. I’m 
wearied with olimblng three flights of stairs, 
and I want to see what you liavo prooious to 
ahow me. 1 didn’t oomo 'to seo furniture nor 


dry-goods, I oamo to seo pioturos;' and be¬ 
sides,” slio addod, blushing nnd smiling as sho 
seated herself upon the only olinir, "I had a 
little business.” 

How lovely, how elegant she looked in that 
rioli purple robe and blaok volvot mantio, so 
costly, yet so plain, nmplo, waving, lustrous, 
unbroken by meretriolous lines and angles of 
fringe, gimp, or flouncing I My skill in draperies 
rondored mo competent to nppreointo her toilet, 
so simplo, so—heavens and oartli I if she had not 
sat down upon my nowly-filled palette I As tho 
truth flashed ovor mo, I broke into a cold per-' 
spiratlon. , 

“Oh, MIsb Follett,” I fairly groaned, "get 
up, do got up I You hro ruined I don’t yon 
know it f” 

"What is itf” sho oriod, alarmod at my 
manner. 

" You are sitting upon my palette, and your 
olegant clonk is ruined.” 

"Oh, is that allf” said sho, recovering her 
composure, nnd not showing tho least vexation 
at tho sight of tlie ncoidont. “ It was ontirely 
my own fault, and you mustn’t feel badly about 
it. Fortunately I woro a soarf undor it, nnd 
tho sun is so warm I shall not need tho clonk 
going home.” 

Sho took it off, nnd gave it to hor servant. 
Sho oould afford to Ioso a liundred-dollnr gar¬ 
ment without losing horswoetnoss of temper; 
she would havo tho pleasant oxoitemont of 
purchasing anothor. I thought hor white 
Cashmere soarf even moro beoomlng than tho 
oloak. 

"What is this!” she asked, examining tho 
sketoli I had made on the day beforo yostordny. 

"That is my fanoy of you, Miss Follott, bofore 
I saw you.” ’ ' 

"You must have been disappointed,” sho 
remarked, looking upatme with exquisito 
oandor; "this is so full of splendid woman¬ 
hood, and I am but a slohder littio thing I” 

She was pleased to commond my plbtu’res in 
terms that warmed my heart into all its'old 
liopofulnoss. Finally, she concluded her brief 
visit by saying that sho enmo to seo if I would 
paint a companion to tho piece she hnd soleotcd 
at the Aondemy, so that slio could tako both 
home when tho Exhibition was ovor; and by 
asking mb to call at hor house when I felt in¬ 
clined to examine the works of art she had 
collected. It was plain that sho had not laid 
up anything against me on account of her 
olohk, keeping up an nppearanoo of amiability 
while olierishing a soorot spite, as is'the custom 
of some women. 
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If you are of an imaginative turn, I need not 
tell you what thoughts Ailed my being aftor 
alio was gone. Vnguo, unintelligible dreams, 
nil the moro dolluious because thoy wore im¬ 
possible, all tho moro splendid beoause they 
contrasted with tlie privations of my daily 
oxporloimo. It scorns to cost us nothing to 
dream, yet most ofton it costs us very dear. 
Abstemious os a hermit in my real fare, I was 
extravagant beyond emperors in my visions; 
I knew that my soul was Atted to mate with 
that roAncd womnn’s soul; that my physical 
foot, if properly clad in patont-loAtlior gaiters, 
would not walk amiss amid tho luxuries of her 
talons. 

Twilight was deepening around me and my 
fantasios, wlion there came nnothor khook at 
my door. Warned by the past, 1 Went to open 
it, and received from a port orrnnd boy a large 
paokngo. “Paid,” was marked upon'it; and 
the boy had departed before I ascertained its 
contents. Upon opening tho wrappers of stout 
paper, I found an entiro suit of new olothos; 
vory good, and vory tasteful, and evidently 
seleoted with a knowledge of my size. Deep 
mortlAoation'struok to my honrt. "She has 
no delioaoy,” said I, "to sond me sUoli a gift 
as this I" I tossed it scornfully aoross the bed. 
"Sho does a charitable thing for mo ns slio 
would do it for her washerwoman or a beggar 
of the stroets. If she wished to assist me, why 
did she not pay me for the piotures in advance? 
That would not have hurt my pride; but now 
—I desplso her I" 

I walked noross tho room rapidly until my 
Agitation was somewhat subdued; then I pro¬ 
ceeded, with n wonderful coolness and precision, 
to refold the garments, rearrange the envolops, 
and writo upon the outor one, in bold, Arm 
characters, Miss Follott’s address. Then I 
descended with tho bundto to the street, got 
the boy in tho shop beneath to undertake the 
delivery of It, in consideration of a:dlme; and 
returned to my Apartment, feeling that I had re¬ 
sented the insult in the most digniAed manner; 

. Five minutes had scarcely elapsed bofore 
Gamboge burst into my prosenoe in his usual 
unceremonious manner." 

" Have thoy come ?" he asked 

"What?’? I replied, shortly. 

“Tho clothes. They should have been here 
bofore now. You see, old boy,. I had a run of 
luok to-day—sold a ploturo; ao < I thought I 
would get the olothes.' You needn’t grumble 
and look proud; I only intend to lend. you the 
amount until Miss 'Follett pays for the picture 
she has taken. . ■ "..v • 


" Gambogo I" cried I, starting up, and tear¬ 
ing my lmir, "lam tho most consummate fool 
alivo I I thought she sent them; and I ’ ve just 
sent thorn baok again by a boy.” 

“Hal ha I ha I” ronrod my companion, 
" 8ont Miss Follett a suit of man’s olothes. 0 
ho I but won’t sho bo amazed ? A very appro¬ 
priate and delioate present, upon my word, ha I 
lia I ho i.ho I’’ 

“ What ’ll I do, Gambogo, if it evor gets out!” 

"Oho I they’ll novor get out—never! those 
garmonts will not, unless it bo upon the person 
of her tall footman. You’ve lost a good suit of 
olothes, Umber—and made a ridioulous goose 
of yourself..’’, 

"They havo beon gone but a few minutes,' 
Gamboge. .- Tho boy is littlo and I am long, I 
will overtake him. You stay here until I come 
baok.’’ 

I darted out, in my slippers, blouse, and an 
old volvet oap, and hurried, in the direotion of 
Miss Follett’s. It was impossible to tell what 
particular avenues and streots tho boy would' 
take to reach her residence; but if I coiild only 
get there ahead of him, I oould prevent his do* 
livering his bundle. But if I had long legs,' 
the messenger had a long start, and just as I 
renohed Miss Follett’s numbor, I saw him giving 
the package to the footman. Ho passed me, as 
he sprang down tho stops, but did not recognize' 
me, and wont whistling off. Tho man stood 
for a moment in tho open door, looking down 
the street; during that moment I formed a 
desperate resolvo; I darted up the' steps/ 
snatched the bundle from his hand, and ran 
away with nil my might. The footman was 
nearly as largo a porson as myself. 'He'.ran' 
after mo shouting “ThiefI” at the top of hief 
voice. A policeman sprang from' a oorneV and 
collared' me just ns the footman laid his h'ahd 
upon my arm. They dragged me baok, strug-l 
gling, to the lmll; the gas-light was turned 
nearly off, and Miss Follett was coming down' 
the stairs, dressed for the Opera. n •' 1 " 

“ The bundlo was mine t” I said, striving to : 
shake off the' coarse hands whioh grappled fde. 

f* What, has the 1 man beon doingt” asked 
Miss Follett,' gently. She Was -not ; frightened 
neither severe. A real rascal would have blissed 
her for her forgiving manner. ! <-w~tn 

“ Tpra oii the light, John I” she saldi ■ " ' 

■ I wished I wOre .dead, or. even buried alive. 1 
The man thought me a desperate rasoal, and' 
held me in A Vice.' 

• “ It lias my name and address upon ii; hew' 
can It be yours fit ; 

■; She turned from;inspecting the address to' 
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look at mo. Tho gns-burnors word in full blazo. 
“Mr. Umborl”—slio looked stnrtlcd and angry. 

“Opon it, Miss Follutt. if you think you 
neod tlio contents of that bundle moro than I, 
you are wolcomo to thorn.” 

Slio opened the paokngo and gave it but one 
glanoe. 

“Tiioro 1ms been a mlstako,” slio said to tlio 
moil. “Itelonso him; lie is ail acquaintance 
of mino. Tlioso things aro ovidently his.” 

"Tlioy wrfb glvon to mo by a boy, and they 
had your liaino oil, madnin, if you plaaso, and 
this olmp oanio along and snatched ’em away,” 
said tlio footmnn, still glaring at mo savagely, 
though ho roloased his hold. (Ho called mo 
"olmp” on account of my blouso, I suppose.) 

“Nover mind, John; it is, doubtless, all a 
mlstako. You oan go, sir, and thank you for 
your trouble,” to the policeman. 

“Miss Follott,” I said, when tlio M. P. had 
doparted, and slio stood, looking dignified and 
cold, awaiting my exit, “ tliero 1ms boon anothor 
'of my outragoous blundors. Tlioy tako to mo, 
naturally. I cannot explain tlijs ono. I shall 
never disturb you with any moro. Farowoll I— 
forovor”—tlio last word was wliisporod to my- 
solf, as I wont down the stops about as unhappy 
as an idiot oan bo. I had forgotton tlio olothos; 
and tlio footman throw thorn out nftor mo. At 
Iho foot of tlio stops I mot Gamboge. 

“What has happenedf” ho inquired, still 
shaking with laughter. 

“Go in, mid find out. I shall nevor bo seen 
in thoso parts again:” 

I broke from him and hurried homo, where I 
flung myself upon tlio bod in a fit of disgust 
and dospnir. All was lost; nothing won. Gnm- 
hogo would bo ashamed of mo; Miss Follott 
would rldioulo me. That coat—that wrotohed 
old coat—was tlio oauso of all my inisory. I 
seized tlio offending garment and tore it in 
shreds. Forgotful of its tliroo yoars of faithful 
service, ungrateful for past worth and worn- 
out good looks, I runt it in tattors.’ While 
busy with tlio work of du3truofion, several 
pieces of money droppod out of somo unknown 
conior, jingling upon'the floor. I saw, by tlio 
dim light of my candlo, that they wore gold j 
and upon: gathering them up, I found thoro 
Was a hundred dollars.: How did they como in 
my coat t I had no idea liow; and I was not 
going tomnko any more absurd suppositions. 
I would tako tlio money more coolly.than I lind 
dona tho olothos. I put it carefully in my 
wallot, and was sOsubduud by the not; that I 
could go patiently to pioking up tlio remnants 
Whioh lay about, and stuffing thorn, into tlio 


little furnaco ; and this was tlio last of my un- 
fortunato, fortunate coat. I went to bed, as 
stupid and sore, mentally, as if my mind had 
received a good thrashing. 

Tho next morning I rogrettod burning my 
coat; for not only did it leave a bad odor of 
burning woollen iu my room, but I had con¬ 
ceived tlio idea of rendering that long-suffering 
garment as immortal ns brushes and paint 
could mako it. Howovor, I had a good me¬ 
mory, and tho coat was indolibly stamped upon 
it, every darn, patoli, sonm, and grease-spot. 
I would tnko revenge upon myself, my fortune, 
my friend, and Miss Follutt, by painting a pic¬ 
ture. 

I wont immediately about my work. About 
oleven o’elook Gnmbogo oanio to my door, and 
knooked loud and long. Tlio koy was turned, 
and I said nothing; so, supposing mo to bo out, 
ho wont away, muttoring to himself through 
tho hall. I did not want to boo him, nor any 
ono. For tho presont, tho pioturo was my solo 
olijeot. When that should bo finished, I oared 
not what onmo. Tho future was a blank at 
which I took no pleasure in staring. 

With fevorisli rapidity I sketolied tho main 
features of my painting upon a baokground nl- 
rondy prepared. My subjeot was my own gar- 
rot—that poor, plain room, witli all its miserablo 
accessories. In tho centre, under tho skylight, 
was my easel, and upon tho easel a oanvas. 
Upon this oanvas, the face of Miss Follott. This 
introduction of a pioturo within a picture was 
dono witli consummate skill. Ilor pure, girlish 
face, Boomed rather to be beaming through tho 
frame, in all its living boauty, than to bo only 
its painted semblance. I represontad her, as 
slio was, liopoful; Joyous, happy, ologant, witli 
tliat air of high-bred ease mingled with youth¬ 
ful gayoty. Yet in hor eyos I left that moment¬ 
ary look I had soon thoro, as I bowed myself 
out of her prosonco at that hateful reception— 
a look of soul nnd sympathy,' coming up with a 
mist of toars through her. brightest smilo. As 
slio looked thou, so slio looked now at tho artist 
who pictured it; for I, too, formed part of tlio 
scene', i Tho artist sat boforo liis easel; ho wore 
tho rent and anoiont coat. Ills faco could not 
bo represented, roxccpt partly iu profllo; but 
thoro was in his attitudo, as ho sat and gazed at 
tho oxquisito faco before him, despondenoy aud 
passion both. You could soo that ho adored this 
beautiful portrait; nnd guess at tlio sad story 
Of povorty and continually orushod aspiration. 

It was too dark to work boforo I romomborod 
that I had oatoii nothing that day. Half fam¬ 
ished, I took luy supper in tho oellar beneath, 
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and roturned again to my gnrrot. I was re¬ 
solved that 1 would seo no ono until my pioturo 
was finished. I was In that exalted state of 
mind and body whloh oan accomplish wonders. 

The noxt day Qambogo again rattled away at 
my door. “ Blast tlio follow I I do bollovo lie ’a 
committed suicide,” I hoard him exolalm | and 
tlion ho stoopod down and reconnoitred through 
the koyliolo. 

It seems that ho had a glimpse of me; for he 
shontod, angrily, through that orlflce boloved 
of oavosdroppors, “Say, old follow I If this is 
the way you treat your friends, I’m ofifl" 

What othor courso he could have taken, ex* 
copt to take himself off, I do not seo, so long ns 
I would not lot him in. I was now rid of my 
host frlond; a vory comfortable thing, when a 
person gets in a melo-dramntio and mournful 
way j he oarne no moro, and I worked for several 
days, twelve hours per diem, Upon my ploture. 
I spoilt almost as many hours reproducing tlio 
patches upon my coat, as I had dono, originally, 
In making them. At last, the thing was done. 
Linger over it ns lovingly ns I might, I found 
not a light or shadow for my brushes to retouch. 

Then I wont to bod and was ilh Twenty- 
four hours I lay in a burning fovor before any¬ 
body thought worthwhile to inquire about me; 
Tills was ono of tlio pleasures resulting from 
getting rid Of my friend., Finally, 'tlio waiter 
of tlio saloon, tlio one who had purchased my 
qnnll-ohiokons, mndo hisway up stairs, and re¬ 
ceiving no answor to his knook, opened tlio 
door and enmo In. - Ho had a real quail, deli¬ 
cately boiled and served up on a slice of tonst, 
whieli he had brought with him on a 'plate- 
hut I was too ill to cat. - j 

“I’ve noticed you lookin’ kinder hOllor-oyod 
nnd wild, lately, and I was afraid yOii was slok. 
Bog pnrding, sir, for intruding, sir; but them 
oliiokons you painted lias interested 1 my fool- 
ings.” And with a flourish, 1 more becoming to 
his place in’ tlio gilded saloon underneath,'thfm 
to my liutnblo garroi, ho sot about making mo 
comfortnblo. You may imagine tho’taste 1 and 
feeling of cold water to one who has lain in' a 
raging fever, without a drop to quenoh it, for 
twonty-four hours. Ho put bool, wet napkin's 
on miy hood, and gave me plentiful, ambrosial 
draughts. While lie was still attending upoh 
mo, the door opened again, and my estranged 
friend and brother made his appearance with a 
lady oh his arm. mV 

“Hal what’s thisf siokf That .Comes of 
mnking a gooso of yourself.” . . 

“Are geese particularly liable to 1 brain 
fovor f" I queried, faintly. 


“Come, now, don’t joke about suoli a serious 
matter. Just look at liis eyes, Miss Follett— 
big as eggs, and bright as coals.” 

She did look at my eyes, and I looked at 
hers. To liido that whloh I saw in thorn she 
tumed away, and her glance fell upon the pic¬ 
ture. I could seo, from the profile view I had 
of her, the soft blush rising to oheek and brow, 
the sudden fluttering of the ribbons of her hat, 
whore tlioy lay against lior bosom. I knew 
that slio understood the story of tho pioture. 

“Go for a dootor, waiter, and I’ll pay you 
for your trouble," said Gambogo. 

“Well, I reokon you won’t,” responded my 
friend of the white apron, indignantly. 

“Of oourso not; you’re my friend, James; 
But you need not go for a dootor; I. shall get 
well without one. All I want is cold water.’,’ ,' 

“ Mr. Umber,” murmured Miss Follett, “you, 
must sell that pioture to me; of course you 
would not dispose of it to any one else. I will 
give you a thousand dollars for it. But I ought 
not to have spoken to you now. You mutt* 
liavo absolute silonco and rest. FareWellc. I 
will como to see yon when I hoar from Gam¬ 
bogo that you are better.” . 'i'! 

Her hand rested for an instant- upon .my 
burning forehead, cool, soft, and fresh as a rose- 
leaf, its touoh was swoot as a kiss; then she 
was gone.. ; .<t 

After that I glided off into a strange world of 
visions. Tlio slindo was drawn ovor tho sky¬ 
light,' the flios wore driven from tho room,'and 
Gambogo walked about in my old slippers; 
holseloss as tho figures whloh flittod through 
toy dreams. ■ ■ mft 

; What moro t I will not toll you of my fever- 
visions, nor anything of my rapid convalescence! 
With the frostiness somowhat faded from'my 
vlsago, my “high oolor” subdued, my well- 
rounded frame showing a trifling angularity, I 
went, one evening, alone, to Miss Follett’s 
boudoir. SHe sat on tho pretty rose-hued 
divan', playing with a bunoli of roses, looking 
divinely. beautiful, nnd thinking—of me.' I 
knew she was thinking of me, for when I en- 
tered,'and she saw me, I could read it in her 
iflgenuous countenance. Without wnitirig for 
her to speak, I took the ottoman at her foot. : ‘ 

’ “ How pale you are I’-’ slio said, gently, and 
the tears started to her eyes. : 

■ “Do you pity me, Agatha ?" I asked, for the 
first time addressing her by her maidon first 
name. 

“ Yes, and love you, too I” 

•••■■ Site was alarmed aftor she had spoken; but 
she knew as well as if I had dared to toll her 
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that my heart was hors, and so sho droopod 
her head upon my shoulder and sobbed for 
vory “pity and delight,” for grief, gladness, 
confusion, timidity, and inexpressible joy.' 

Oambogo thinks it was very ungratoful for 
mo to destroy tlio old coat; ho thinks I should 
liavo saved it for the wedding, and to show to 
the ohiidron, grandchildren, eto. But Agatha 
is satisfied with the pioturo of it, whioh sho 
has had hung in horolinmber, where I am. soon 
to be permitted to visit it. 

“If over your work-baskot overflows, you 
can sot Umber to darning the stookings,” Gam¬ 
boge says to Agatha; “owing to his early 
eduoation, ho ’ll bo a groat help to you in that 
line. He’s as good at patoliing as painting.” 

Tlion my botrothod blushes and smiles so 
prettily, and looks over at me so tenderly, as 
if I woro to bo pitied for having had to mond 
my olothos. The soft littlo thing really thinks 
it must have boon a hardship. 

0 Agatha I so puro, so noble, so oxquisito, so 
tromnnly I blessings, blessings forovor upon the 
Old Coat. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

“ BLESS US! THIS IS PLEASANT, BIDING ON THE 
BAIL.” 

I ’vb come to ask a very great favor of yon, 
Dora, if you feeil equal to the task. I’ve been 
so poorly ever since that dose of rat poison that 
I took by mistake, I ’in afraid I’m a-going into 
a decline. Doctor Burton recommends sea air; 
lie says he knows of nothing but a change of 
air that’ll do me any particular good, and I’ve 
about made up my mind to go to Newport fora 
oouple of weeks. It's a very expensive place, 
I know; hut I’ve made considerable money 
sence I came into this house, and a young lady 
ought to see something of the world outside of 
her native village—’specially if she anticipates 
ever making a good match. We often hear that 
^Distance lends enchantmont to tho view,” 

and it may be that I shall be more properly 
appreciated in a new spear than I am in Pen¬ 
ny ville—particularly if it’s discreetly given 
out that Miss Slimmens is a beauty, a blue, and 
an heiress! I’ve made up my mind to afford 
the money for the tower; but I don’t know 
what to do about them everlasting girls. Ca- 
Uirah’s handy, and Susan’s got so she can go 
ahead as well as I can; and if you’d just 
trouble to have an. eye to the sugar, and the 
tea-caddy, and a'few little tilings, I don’t know 
but what I might trust ’em. My family’s nn- 
commonly small now, and they won’t havemuch 
to do. 

Thank you I Much obliged. But it’s jnst 
like you, Dora; you 're always ready to do a 
good turn for anybody that asks it. I felt 


rather delicate about putting any care on you, 
at present, though I don’t ask of you to do a 
thing but to keep the keys. Yes, I do “ need 
the cliange I realize it myself. I can hardly 
drag about the house this warm weather. And 
now that the matter’s settled, what shall 1 wear? 
that’s the great question. I expect my ward¬ 
robe ’ll cost me more than all my other expenses 
put together. I must dress genteelly, or 1 
slia’n’t stand any chance to make an impression. 
That white satin I got the time the Professor 
hoarded here will do for one ball-dress, and my 
pink silk for another. I’ve got a handsome 
watch and chain, yon know, and considerable 
jewelry, and if you’d lend me that pearl set 
Mr. Little gave you on your birth-day, I’d take 
good care of it and consider it a favor. Yon 
won’t be going out much this warm weather 
to need it, and it jnst suits my style, don’t you 
think so ? Probably you’d never have had it 
if it hadn’t been for my good-will, making a 
match between you and Qeorge; so you see I 
consider I’ve a sort of claim on it. He 1 he 1 I 
think a. new white muslin, flounced to the 
waist, with blue trimmings and your pearl-set, 
will be sweet for another evening toilet. I’m 
going to take my new gray more-antique for a 
travelling-dress. I expeot it will get ruined; 
but, considering that I’m going for the.benefit 
of my health, and to see a little of genteel so¬ 
ciety. I guess I can afford it. There’s nothing 
like making an astonishing impression at first. 
I hope those darling hats, with lace around the 
brims, and ribbons flying, will be the fashion 
again this season at the watering-places; 
they ’re so bewitching, and they ’ll be so be- 
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coming to my long cnrls. Ringlets, flowing 
from beneath a broad-brimmed straw hat, can¬ 
not fail to impart a coquettish appearance. I 
think I shall wear one during my promenades, 
whether other ladies do or not- I have hardly 
decided whether to adopt a playful or pensile 
demeanor; but, considering my delicato health, 
and that I am unaccompanied by an escort, I 
shall likely decide in favor of the pensile. 

How soon ? About a week, if I can get the 
dress-maker to hurry up my things. I shall 
. ruffle the white muslin myself. I guess I’ve 
been out of the millinery business so long there 
won’t be any odor of brimstun follow me to 
Newport. I intend to pass myself off as a 
young lady of leisure, of only the most literal 
pursuits, who inherited my estates in Penny- 
ville by contract. I wish I knew some agree¬ 
able person who was going along at the same 
time; I’m such a timid creature, and shall feel 
so unprotected in the cars. I sha’n’t sleep 
much of nights till I’m ready, and the start is 
over; I feel so flustered by the prospect and 
the hurry and all, my nerves are quite unstrung. 
Taking that exterminator was one of the worst 
tilings I ever done. I shall send, to-night, by 
express, to Boston, for a new set of curls and 
hraids, and—shut the door, Dora, please—and 
I’ve nigh about concluded to order a wig, and 
done with it. I think that poison took the 
oolor out of my hair, it’s certainly getting gray. 
I might color it, of course, as I’ve been doing 
for several years ; but it’s so thin and harsh. 
A nice, thick, glossy wig of shiny false hair 
would be better, and not half the trouble. 
Only don't tell anybody; for I wouldn’t have 
it get to Mehitable Green’s ears for a fortune. 
I pulled hers off once, you remember, and l’ve 
no doubt she’s waiting for me to get to wearing 
one, to retnru the compliment. 

You’d like to know what I received in that 
box that came f rom Boston, by express, this 
morning ? 1 ’ ve no objections to satisfying your 
curiosity, Mr. Little, nor that of any of the 
gentlemen whom I see :before me, gathered 
round the convivial board. That box con¬ 
tained ruches to sew around the flounces ef the 
white tarletan you saw me making; which ac¬ 
counts for its being so light. Hey 1 What’s 
that you remarked ? A “ perverse and wig-ged 
generation!” You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, George, punning upon Scripture— 
hadn’t he, Mr. Bethuen 1 You don’t intend to 
insinuate I’d tell an up and down wrong story 
about a trifle. 


“ ‘Trifles, light as lialr, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ.’ M 

Oh, George ! clear out with you! You 're the 
greatest pest and bother that ever sat down to 
a boarding-house table. Dora, if you don’t put 
a stop to his nonsense, I ’ll have to take him in 
hand myself. What’s that ?— j 

14 With all my false, you love me still? 44 
He ! he 1 Well, a body might as well stop a 
mill-race as to stop your propensity for quiz¬ 
zing, only I trust the rest of my family will 
not take your insinuations in earnest. How ? 
There goes Mehitable Green, and you must 
overtake her, and inform her of the arrival of 
a box of Russias from Boston ? If that fellow 
hasn’t actually caught his hat, and run 1 Do 
you suppose he really intends to tell her any¬ 
thing, Dora ? Only wants to teaze me ? He’ll 
be the death of me yet, with some of his prac¬ 
ticing jokes. 

Have you any objections to my occupying 
this vacant seat, sir ? The cars are so crowded 
I am impelled to sit by somebody, and I have 
selected you because I feel certain you are a 
clergyman—now, have I not guessed aright? 
Oh, I judge by your white cravat, and your 
general appearance, sir, but mostly by your 
countenance; your countenance speaks for it¬ 
self. I’m a great observer of physiology; I 
flatter myself I can read a stranger at a glance. 
The stndy of the human face divine is my par¬ 
ticular fort, and, brief as my experience with 
mankind has thus far necessarily been, I am 
seldom mistaken in my judgments. To New¬ 
port, for my health, sir. And, as I am impelled 
to travel without an escort, I have taken the 
liberty of placing myself under your temporal 
protection for the period of our mutual journey. 
I shall not undertake to explain, even to my¬ 
self, the feelings which prompted me to select 
you out of all these people. There are mes¬ 
meric mysteries on earth which I seek not to 
unfold; I simply resign myself to their guid¬ 
ance. Your clerical'air, doubtless, had some¬ 
what of an inflnence; but -that was not all, I 
am certain that was not all. ; 

Married? Not yet; time'enough for that 
yet, sir. I’ve ever been opposed to early 
marriages, which has induced me to refuse the 
offers I have thus far received; though I feel 
that I am now arriving at an age when it will 
be safe for me to moke a choice. Yet, while 
not a believer in early marriages, I have ever 
been a believer in love at first sight. What is 
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your opinion upon tlint much-disputed topic, 
if I may make so free as to inquire ? Have you 
never yet realized the sensation experienced liy 
the poet, when he says, “ Oh !—” meroy! how 
terrified I was ! I thought there had been a 
: collusion, certainly, there was such a jolt. 
Jixcuse me for the unpremeditated manner in 
which I threw myself into your protecting arms. 
I knew not what I was about until I felt your 
breath fan my cheek, which revived me from 
my trance of terror. I'm excessively timid; 
the wild fawn of the forest cannot be more so. 
1 am afraid I have mussed your shirt bosom, 
sir. I ought never to attempt to travel alone. 

What were we conversing about! You are 
right; it u-as about love at first sight, and you 
had not yet given me your opinion. You are 
a firm believer in it ? I knew you was; I could 
tell it without asking. Is it not curious that /, 
clinging as I am, have never yet beheld the 
l>eing in the shape of man to whom I should 
be willing to yield up my affections ?—that is, 
never until recently —indeed, I may say, guile 
recently—within an hour. My retired and 
thoughtful life has been mostly given to medi¬ 
tation, music, and poetry, and to the dispensa¬ 
tion of that fortune which was mine into the 
channels of benevolence. Like the sensitive 
plant, I have shrunk from the touch of man. 
What 1 do you really get out at the next sta¬ 
tion f Then we have only met to part. I feel 
as if this was hardly to be the terminus of our 
acquaintance, so pleasant, upon my side at 
least. Ah, thanks I you flatter me. You are 
sure you are the greatest gainer by our meet¬ 
ing f Perhaps you will not object to an inter¬ 
change of cards; here is mine, with my address 
in full. Providence may again throw us to¬ 
gether. If you should be in Newport during 
the next two weeks, I shall have the pleasure 
of renewing our delightful intercourse. Ah I 
tiie cars progress more slowly—they pause. 
And must you go f I am much obliged fbr the 
.protection you have afforded to a sensitive 
female. Farewell, till we meet again. 

Baggage t Yes, lots of it. S’pose a lady is 
going to Newport without any baggage t I ’ve 
six trunks, and all of ’em packed tight. Want 
my cheoks, do you? Sure you’re the oheck- 
man? I’m.not to be imposed on, if I am a 
female; I’ve been to Boston before. Oh, I’ve 
no doubt it’s all right. Here they are in my 
pocket. But great goodness, where’s my purse ? 
I’ve lost it, for it isn’t in my pooket, and I felt 
it there only a little while ago—just before that 
gentleman left me, at the last Btation. He must 
have stolen it; nobody else could have done it, 


for it was on the inside, next to him. And lie 
looked so genteel and benevolent! What ? A 
regular swell ? Thought I might have known 1 
I didn’t—oh, I didn’t I I thought lie was a 
clergyman. Fifty dollars gone, out and out! 
Ha! the greatest gainer by our meeting, in¬ 
deed ? I shouldn’t wonder. It’s a mercy I 
didn’t have all my money in my pocket; I’d 
sense enough to put the most of it in my 
bosom, pinned and sewed to my stays. Fifty 
dollars, hard-earned cash, and all my suscepti¬ 
bilities thrown away besides! Fifty dollars ! 
That ’ll cut just so much off my stay at New¬ 
port, for I sha’n’t spend a cent more than I laid 
out to. It’s too bad 1 I'll renounce him—I’ll 
renounce him to every police-officer in Boston. 
I’ll leave a full description of his person at head¬ 
quarters. I ’ll offer a reward for his reprehen¬ 
sion. Yes, I ’ll give a hundred dollars for the 
pleasure of confronting him in a court of justice, 
and being the means of consigning him to the 
State’s prison. I ’ll make it my first business 
to go to the telegraph office, and have him tele¬ 
graphed for. It’s a burning and a crying shame 
when an unprotected female cannot travel upon 
an American railroad without running the risk 
of being robbed by genteel-looking men in white 
cravats. It’s bad enough being smashed up 
pitched down precipices, but to be robbed at 
every step by the nicest-looking— My watch 
is gone, too 1 broke right off from the chain I 
0 dear, I believe I shall turn round and go 
home, I feel so sick and disheartened 1 I would 
not have parted with that watch for a hundred 
dollars. Here we are in the depot. Policeman I 
policeman 1 here I show me to the telegraph 
office right away, and take my disposition. I ’ ve 
been robbed—shamefully robbed! 0 dear, if 
my journey begins in this way, I don’t know 
what it ’ll end in ! I only hope the dejecting 
officers will secure that villain. 

Describe him ? Picture to yourself a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, going about seeking whom 
he may devour—a— I must be more identical, 
must I, in my description ? Well, then, a black 
coat, and a white oravat, and a large diamond 
on his left finger, and a pious-looking mole on 
the left of his nose, and a sanctimonious voice, 
and a meek look of the eyes, and black whiskers, 
and a ministerial air, about six feet tall, with 
small feet and a modest smile. Think you 
know him, do you ? Famous gambler and pick¬ 
pocket ? 0 my 1 and to think that I sat beside 
him, that I confided in him, that I gave him 
my card! Only to think, me, Miss Slimmens, 
of Pennyville, giving my card to a gambler and 
a pickpocket 1 Humph 1 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EPISTOLARY FROM NEWPORT. 

Dnfc Dora : As I am confined to my apart¬ 
ment liy a very unfortunate accident, so also 
l>y being too indisposed to go out, I have plenty 
of time in which to write you, as I promised. 
Tills is the eleventh day of my arrival in New¬ 
port, and about time for me to be starting for 
home, for two reasons, one of which is, my 
means are giving out, owing partly to being 
robbed, and the other is the accident to which 
I referred in the beginning. I suppose yon are 
curious to know what kind of a time I have 
had; and though much of it has equalled my 
most sanguinary anticipations, there have been 
a few drawbacks to that unalloyed happiness 
which is never onrs on earth, and which I will 
confide to you, Dora, on account of your un¬ 
common discretion for a woman, never talking 
about wliat'll moke other folks trouble—so 
different from that Green and those Pea-Podds, 
whom I detest, as well as many other Penny- 
villo people. For a mean, gossiping, scandaliz¬ 
ing place, I think Pennyville will hold its own 
with the best. I never bought a little innocent 
bos of pearl-powder, or dropped a remark about 
a neighbor, that it wasn’t scattered to the four 
winds all over that village. 

"One sickly nlieep infests the Sock, 

Ami poisons all the rest.” 

Mehitable Green is that “sickly sheep,” to 
speak in a meteor—a talking old maid, a pest 
to tile whole community. But what on earth 
I’m writing about her for, when I ’ve got other 
topics for my pen, is more than I know. Yes, 
Dora, I was robbed; before I had even reached 
Boston, I was robbed of my beautiful watch 
that I bought the time I expected to marry 
“ A. de M.,” and fifty dollars, good bills, which 
were in my purse. If you’d see the man that 
done it, you’d have no more confidence in 
mortality. I was certain he was a minister of 
the gospel. He was one of the most respect¬ 
able-looking persons I ever met; and, although 
being a stranger, I of course endeavored to 
keep him at a distance, yet, wheji he offered 
me his protection in the cars, I did not feel the 
least hesitancy in accepting it. We even ex¬ 
changed cards at his earnest solicitation. But 
he’ll suffer for iti I’ve the consolation to 
know that he’s safe in jail, and I’ve got my 
watch back, too; the money will have to go. 
Be ’ll have the comfort to find that soma women 
cannot be imposed upon with immunity—not 
only robbing and deceiving them, but taking 
their cards to keep in the vest-pocket of a gam¬ 


bler and a pickpocket. I acted with my usual 
promptitude in immergencies. I didn’t rest 
till 1 ’d got the police on the track, and tele¬ 
graphed to New York and other places, and 
they knew him by the graphical description I 
gave of him, and he was arrested with my 
watch, and my name engraved on it, in his 
possession, so they sent me the watch by ex¬ 
press ; and I shall be very careful, going home, 
to keep all my money in my bosom, and not to 
let anybody, not the bishop himself, or the 
President, sit on the same seat. It was one of 
the sweetest moments of my existence when I 
heard of his arrest. If there’s anything I 
pride myself upon, it’s my discrimination, 
and I hate to be fooled. A person that can 
wind other people around their finger as easily 
as I can, don’t relish getting tricks played on 
them, ’specially by sharpers and impositors 
upon the community. I’ve made some capital 
out of that fifty dollars besides, total loss as it 
was, for it is currently reported in Newport, 
and especially at the hotel where I am stop¬ 
ping, that I lost a thousand dollars in money 
and a set of diamonds worth fifteen hundred, 
besides a draft for a large amount, upon which 
I have ordered the payment stopped. It has 
served as a very good subject for a great many 
persons introducing themselves to me. I had 
the advantage of appearing upon the stage as 
a lioness immediately, besides the felicities it 
afforded for circulating the rumor of my being 
an heiress. Jest how it got started that I had 
lost so much, I of coarse can’t say, but I have 
not contradicted it. The old agate that “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss” ain’t true with 
regard to stories; they roll up faster than a 
ball of snow, and I shouldn’t wonder if, before 
I left this place, it was currently reported to 
be ten thousand dollars and enough jewelry to 
set up a jewelry store. You know I never was 
troubled with diffidence, and, being used to 
doing business for myself,.I wasn’t a bit em¬ 
barrassed to arrive here without an escort. I 
thought it fallacy to take just as good a room 
as I durst to, which I did. The very evening 
of my arrival at this house, there was a. hop, 
as they term it, and I made up my mind to 
attend, if I did have to enter the ball-room 
hanging, meteorically speaking, upon my own 
arm. I wore my Hew w-g—don’t let George 
see this letter—and the curls were beautiful, 
I used a quarter of a box of Mean-Fun, and 
I spent jest an hour an my eyebrows and cheeks, 

I besides taking a tablespoonful of cologne-water 
I to make my eyes bright. I took out all my 
i dresses, and looked at them over and over. 
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My choice hung between the white satin and 
the white flounced mull with the niches. I 
Anally deoided upon the mull. I wore five 
starched petticoats over a fall-sized Douglas Sc 
Sherwood, and the flounces set out sweetly. 
My waist didn’t look bigger than a churn- 
dasher, and was encircled by a bine festus. 
Your pearl set capped the climax. I am cer¬ 
tain I never appeared so well, which imparted 
an airy gayety to my spirits, and enabled me 
to enter the ball-room with a fairylike vivacity. 
1 was conscious of becoming the “ sinecure of 
neighboring eyeseverybody looked at me 
and whispered, and looked at me again. I 
overheard some of their commentaries. “She 
doesn’t appear at all depressed by her loss; 
she most be very wealthy, to bear it with 
such composure,” said one. “Those pearls 
are quite pretty; I suppose she wears them 
because all her diamonds were stolen. Did 
yon hear about it!” said another. “Whom can 
I get to introduce me?” I heard a lovely young 
gentleman inquiring, in the most agitated man¬ 
ner. “ Oh, she’s so exclusive she knows uo- 
body, and so independent she goes wherever 
she's a mind to,” was the answer. “ I know 
we should have a game time, if we could only 
get introduced,” said he, again. Jest then he 
met my eye, and I had a good notion to bow 
and smile, but concluded 1 ’d better seem more 
reversed at first, even if I didn’t feel so. I 
was jest wishing, with all my heart, that I did 
know somebody that would ask me to polka, 
when I saw the ladies hopping and flying 
around like a parcel of robins learning to use 
their legs ai d wings, now on one foot, now on 
t’other, and then flnttering round and round so 
delightfully, supported by the elegantest men I 
ever beheld, with moustaches, and gaiters, and 
spy-glaasea suspended around their necks—I 
was jest wishing and feeling as if I could not 
remain in my seat another instance, when—oh, 
Dora, whom should I behold at the other side 
of the ball-room but—guess who. You never 
could guess if you should strive for a week. I 
actually turned faint and thought I should go 
over, when 1 realized who it was. Everything 
got dark, and the music buzzed like a spinning- 
wheel ; but I got over it in a minute, and then 
my, how mad I was 1 My blood boiled in my 
veins I 1> forgot the heavenly part, everything 
except that horrid letter; you remember it, 
Dora—“dear old girl!” Yes, Dora, it was 
actually Adonis de Mountfort that I saw stand¬ 
ing and conversing with the very young gentle¬ 
man whom I had overheard wishing to be intro¬ 
duced to your humble servant! They had been 


looking at in**, 1 know, though Adonis turned 
his eyes in nuotlier direction as quick as be could 
—but his name isn’t Adonis, or De Mountfort 
either, but Albert D. Morton—and pretty soon 
he looked back again, and stared right straight 
at me; and I presume he saw how mad I was, 
and that I was going to have him arrested for 
embellishment, false pretences, and breach of 
promise. 1 looked him straight in the eyes— 
oh, Dora, do yon Temember what beautiful 
eyes he had ?—without flinching, and said to 
myself, ‘“Old enough to know better?’ Ha, 
young man, you ’ll get your pay for that, now!” 
when what slioutd he do but jest take that 
other gentleman by the arm, and come across 
the room, and hold out his hand to me witli 
the sweetest smile, and say, as oool as a 
cucumber, “My friend Miss Slimmens, is it 
possible this is you ? I am delighted to meet 
you here, in this congenial scene. How are 
you? Not married, I suppose? Never been 
able to meet a suitable spirit yet, ah, in this 
etherial world ? Allow me to take the liberty 
of presenting to you my particular friend Mr. 
Bowser. He was dying to make your acquaint¬ 
ance, and was very much pleased when he 
learned from me that you and I were old 
friends, my dear Miss Slimmens.” I felt as if 
I should choke with surprise and rage; and I 
couldn’t hardly be mad at him either, he looked 
so innocent and unconscious, so I just bowed, 
and was wondering what on earth to do or say 
—whether to rise up there and ory out “Thief,” 
or to pass it by till to-morrow, which would give 
him a chance to escape—when he bent over and 
whispered in my ear: “My dear friend, let 
bygones be bygones I You don’t want it under¬ 
stood here that you are a retired milliner, nor 
just hom you came to lose seven hundred dollars 
by me; you ’ve come here to make a match; 
1 'H help yon. I know everybody and every¬ 
thing, and all about them. The yonng gentle¬ 
man I just introduced to you is a rich yonng 
Southerner; all the girls are dying for him. 
You will be the most envied of your sex. You 
say nothing, and 1 ’ll say nothing, and it ’ll be 
just the thing. I can get yon a large circle of 
admirers in less ’n two days.” Before I could 
reply, Mr. Bowser was pressing me to dance, 
and I was standing on the floor before I knew 
it. He danced splendidly. 1 enjoyed it exces¬ 
sively, in spite of my rlieumatiz, and, after it 
was over, I was introduced to several others, 
and, before the evening was ended, I had the 
gratification of feeling, Dors, that Miss Sliin- 
mens, of Pennyville, was the belle of the ball, 
the observed of all observers. I retired to my 
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room without a single regret for the robbery, 
and in such a state of llustratiou that sleep did 
not visit my pillow till broad daylight. 

The next day, I made more acquaintances. 
Some of the ladies were very polite, and con¬ 
soled with me for my loss, which I told them, 
carelessly, was of no consequence, as my jewelry 
was not the gifts of friends, except the watoh, 
which I should he glad to get back. I found 
myself getting along so well, and had already 
the case of the pickpocket to attend to, I made 
up my mind it was fallacy to let Mr. Morton 
(alias de Mountfort) go, and not have him 
ar rested for a swindler—at least, for the present; 
and, on the whole, I'm rather glad I took the 
oourse I did. With so many chances thrown 
right in my face and eyes, as it were, I pre¬ 
ferred keeping it a profound seoret that I’d ever 
ldeached bunnits for a living. You know I al¬ 
ways had a remarkably genteel air, which has 
been in my favor; and the way I ’ve pulled and 
hauled Susan and Caturah around has been of 
advantage to me in ordering the waiters, who 
are killingly attentive, in expectancy of wliat 
I ’ll give ’em, which won’t be much, if they only 
knew it. I go to the table after almost every¬ 
body is there, and 1 never foil to create a sen¬ 
sation. I see it out of one eye, though I don’t 
purtend to. ,In the early part of the day, I 
generally pass my time in the reception-rooms; 
and I always have a book, and generally a gold 
pencil and a piece of paper with me, and I 
adopt a pensile air, suitable to a literary person, 
as well as something peculiar in my dress, as 
singularity is considered a mark of talents. The 
gentlemen are very fond of conversing with me 
on intellectual topics. However, as you are not 
literary, Dora, I suppose you don’t care to hear. 
The politest person in the house to me has 
been Mr. Morton; ho treats me with the great¬ 
est reverence before everybody, and says and 
does the nicest things. He’s taken me out to 
ride twice, and we’ve been down on the beach 
every day to see the feminine portion of the 
visitors bathing; but I wouldn’t go in the 
water myself, for reasons—you know, ,Dora. 

Don’t think, from what I’ve said, that I’ve 
forgiven him ; I haven’t, and I never shall 1 I 
am only acting from fallacy, and so is he, and 
we understand each other. The acquaintance 
I think most of is quite another person. He’s 
a widower; I should say about thirty-five; 
rather small, but dresses more sweetly than 
any other man in Newport; his dress is excep¬ 
tionable, from top to toe, and he handles his 
spyglass like a person “to the manger bom.” 
The og^Jy imperfection in his appearance is a 


slight, a very slight limp, which I suppo.se is 
rlieumatiz, and which prevents his dancing, 
which is a great pity. I’ve understood he has 
no children, and is worth thirty thousand dol¬ 
lars. I suppose he reckons I’m worth full as 
much, and I sha’n’t take any particular pains to 
undeceive him. He hasn’t actually declared 
himself yet, but I’m expecting every day when 
he will; at least, as soon as he learns that I am 
about to leave, which I must do right away, 
Dora, for it costs even more than I reckoned; 
what with impudent chambermaids that won’t 
hook up a lady’s dress without they get a half a 
dollar a time for it, and a quarter for a glass of 
ice-water, and a dollar a day to the hair-dresser, 
who differs the arrangement of my w-g (burn 
this, when you get through, if you ever do, 
which is doubtful), each time, and makes it 
just like a real head of hair. It takes money, 
and nothing but a good match can repay my 
outlay. However, I think the sea air is doing 
me good, and I trust soon to get over the lin¬ 
gering remains of that exterminator. If he 
don’t declare himself before I leave, I shall 
invite him to visit Pennyville; though I’d 
rather the matter would be settled before, as 
he would see, then, just what I was worth. 
What would you say, Dora, to my coming home 
a bride ? Poor Timothy Bethuen would scarcely 
stand the shock. Be prepared for the best; 
and tell Susan to bake some pound-cake. 

But speaking of the hairdresser, and my w-g, 
and Mr. Morton, and bathing, brings me to the 
accident which I spoke of in the beginning, and 
to the most serial misfortune which has befell 
me since I left home. Oh, Dora, it makes 
me sick to think of it. Just when I was get¬ 
ting along so swimmingly. If I’d have stuck 
to my first resolutions, it never would have 
occurred. I said you would understand that I 
had reasons for resisting all inducements to go 
a bathing in the turf. Of course, you, being 
acquainted with the little secrets of the femi¬ 
nine toilet, know it would have a very dilatoiy 
effect upon paint, false ringlets, etc., to get 
them wet. I didn’t think I should come out 
of the trial quite as glowingly as the young 
girls, with red cheeks and plenty of their own 
hair blowing about, that laughed and frolicked, 
as independent as fishes, aU around. Mr. Mor¬ 
ton often solicited me to venture, and I always 
told him I was too much of a coward. Well, 
yesterday, we was standing watching the rest, 
and he said to me, so persuadingly: “ Come, 
my dear Miss Slimmens, do try it. .There’s 
nothing like it for renewing the blood and mak¬ 
ing people get (at—good, substantial flesh. Sea- 
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bathing is famous for fattening folks ; it is the 
only charm in which you are lacking. Allow 
me to whisper that I understand something of 
feminine objections, and that I will insure you 
against accident. We will venture in but a 
little ways; I will support you; the bloom of 
your cheeks and the beauty of your curls shall not 
suffer in the least. I will take care of them. 
Go, prepare yourself; you will look charmingly 
in a Turkish bathing costume.” I wanted to 
try it so much that I allowed myself to be per¬ 
suaded. I entered one of those shanties, or 
camps, or whatever they call ’em, and got 
ready. My mind misgave me as I set foot in 
the water; but he assured me so firmly of his 
protection that I allowed myself to be led on. 
There was hundreds of people all about us, 
giggling, and shivering, and frolicking, and 
some of ’em ducking and letting the turf roll 
over them as if they were so many fishes. We 
only went out a little ways, for I wasn’t very 
firm on my feet, and I was afraid one of those 
big waves would come up too close to us; but 
either Mr. Morton is very deceitful, or else the 
ocean is, for, just as I was standing there look¬ 
ing at the rest, and feeling the pressure of his 
arm about my waist, and only a little over 
knee-deep in water, along came a monstrous 
roller—and the next thing 1 knew I was gasp¬ 
ing, and floundering, and smothering. I thought 
I was drownding. 1 never had such a fright 
but once previously, and that was when I took 
that arsenio. When I came to my senses a 
little, Mr. Morton was wiping my face with his 
handkerchief, and, of course, taking off every 
speck of artificial there was on it. "I’m very 
sorry. Miss Slimmens,” said he, “that you’ve 
got wet. I’d no idea that breaker was so 
extensive. It almost took me off my feet, and 
I’m an old bather.” But I didn’t realize a 
word he said. I felt a cold sensation about my 
head ; I put up my hand—oh, Dora, imagine 
my emotion—my w-g was gone. At the in¬ 
stance I made the discovery, the turf came 
rolling back again, and there, upon its foaming 
crest, floated my beautiful, my beloved, my ex¬ 
pensive w-g. “Save it I” I shrieked. Adonis 
made a lurch for it—but it was too late; it was 
gone—forever 1 Doubtless at this moment it 
i3 wildly tossing upon the cruel Atlantic, satu¬ 
rated with brine, its glossy ringlets torn into a 
million separate hairs, while I sit here writing 
to yon and deploring its loss. That isn’t the 
worst of it, either. I looked about—horror of 
horrors !•—every one was looking at us and 
laughing, even the children. I know that I 
nust be a ridiculous figure. “Take me out; 


get me back into the camps, quick 1” I ex¬ 
claimed, and Adonis—it’s second nature to call 
him by that name—assisted me ashore, looking 
as grave as a judge. I dressed as quick as I 
could ; but when I came to tie that charming 
hat, so becoming to my long curls, upon my 
head, I felt that my glory was departed. Yet 
I was impelled to go to my hotel, and enter it 
in broad daylight in the face and eyes of a hun¬ 
dred staring men. If ever I realized the worth 
of a veil, it was then. I would have given all 
the money in my trunk for a yard of brown 
barige, but I had nothing of the kind along 
with me. The fright, and the embarrassment, 
and everything, has made me fairly sick; be¬ 
sides, I can't stir from my room until my 
hairdresser has completed another, which he is 
doing as fast as he can. Several ladies have 
knooked at my door, to inquire after my health, 
but I have not admitted a soul. My only con¬ 
solation under this afflicting dispensation is 
that my admirer, Mr. Hopkins, the widower, 
was not among the spectators—at least, I do 
not think he was. He was not on the beach, 
and from the hurried glance I cast at the win¬ 
dows and piazzas, as I entered our hotel, I con¬ 
cluded he was taking his noon nap. I trust I 
shall be myself again by to-morrow, and that 
something decisive will then take place. I must 
leave here by the day after, as my funds will 
be exhausted by that period. So you may ex¬ 
pect me to follow my letter up pretty close. If 
it should be a Mrs. Hopkins, instead of a Miss 
Slimmens, you are called upon to welcome, do 
not be surprised ; curiouser things have hap¬ 
pened. Full Caturah’s hair if she don’t mind 
yon. Tell Mr. Bethuen I’m couvinced there’s 
a great deal of sin and wickedness at watering- 
places. And be sure that Susan bakes that 
cake, and frosts it. Don’t let George see this 
letter. For a brief space yet, your affectionate 
friend, Alviba Suumens. 

F. S. Don’t tell Mr. Bethuen about my dano- 
ing the polka; it’s scarcely consistent with 
my position as a professor, and I suppose I 
hadn’t ought to; but the temptation was irre¬ 
sistible, and if the folks at home don't get to 
talking and soandalizing about it, there ’ll be 
no great harm done. I’m going to repent of 
it as soon as I get married, and settled down, 
and get things off my mind a little, so’s I can 
have an opportunity to compose my reflections. 
I intended to be sorry for it when I done it, as 
soon as I had a good chance. 

F. F. S. I hope Catur&h hasn’t got into them 
purserveB on the top shelf of the pantry. Keep 
on eye on her, please. 
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A DAY’S TEMPTATIONS. 


BI MARIA* OWIJ.1. 


“ How tired I am, and how hot and dusty it 
is! The very thought of that long walk blinds 
and chokes me. Wealth must he as doubtful a 
blessing ns poverty is a sure misfortune, when 
it generates such carelessness and negleot.” 

There was nothing of the heroine of romance 
abont Margaret Ross. She had closed the dark 
green blind of the narrow window to shut out the 
intensely sultry glow of a hot July day, reflected 
from the brick walls and shining roofs of the 
opposite row of houses, and the inharmonious 
sounds of a dispute between a newsboy and the 
baker’s errand girl, then in progress at a corner 
hydrant, and each moment threatening to be 
brought to the more forcible argument of blows. 
She did not even bestow a second glance on the 
gilded cages and singing birds of the bumble 
aviary, and the thrifty geraniums and roses 
which a poor German, keeping fresh the memo¬ 
ries of home and the green places of his heart, 
persuaded to exist on the sultry sunshine drift¬ 
ing over the upright shadeless walls into his 
window. She did not look a second time, al¬ 
though for two years those humble friends, that 
made his little world of wealth and affection in 
the homes and land of his adoption, had been 
the only things to which she turned with 
pleasure in the crowded street where she lived. 

She had laid off her street bonnet of plain 
dark straw, exposing an abundant wealth of 
beautiful brown hair, braided carefully in heavy 
curls at the back of her small erect head, and 
the gray, unobserved duster had dropped from 
the gracefully sloping shoulders to the floor, 
displaying the perfect curve of the bust arid 
the slender rounded waist to advantage, even in 
the uncertain light a single pencil of sunshine 
falling through the closed blind made in the 
darkened room. 

These were her principal, her only points of 
beauty. There was nothing to attract a stranger’s 
second look in the pale cheeks, Arm month, and 
serious dark eyes; and, altogether, nature, at 
least as far as appearances might speak, had 
fitted Margaret Ross for the path which she was 
to walk in life—a third class music-teacher in 
a great city. There was no danger of marriage¬ 
able sons, or eligible nephews, or cousins, or 
gentleman visitors in general, falling in love 
with that plain, business face, when Miss Ross 
called in the morning to hear Miss Juliet practise 


the scale of B flat, or help Miss Ellen through 
the difficulties of “Von Weber’s last Waltz.” 
No pnrsuit of knowledge under difficulties to 
ascertain who owned that deep, full, incom¬ 
parable voice that always startled a stranger 
visiting the quiet church where she sang, after 
a full view had been obtained of that matter-of- 
fact, every-day-life face. 

The very room in which she sat seemed to 
have taken, with that peculiar property which 
our surroundings possess of portraying our 
characters, the expression of her face on its 
physiognomy—for rooms have countenances as 
naturally, and as expressive as persons. From 
the dark striped, well-preserved carpet it had 
been her care to keep from the fading influences 
of the light and heat since childhood, the land¬ 
scape of palm-trees on the window blinds, and 
the lounge with its dove-colored cushions, to the 
open piano which, as they say of decayed gen¬ 
tility, looked as if it had seen better days, and 
a picture of Robert Burns, and a Scotch heather 
that hung above it—all spoke of utility, and 
the possession of that better part of elegance— 
neatness. 

There was in the whole experience of her past 
life but one point on which to hang one romantic 
thought. She was the oldest daughter of a poor 
printer, who had married a pretty sewing-girl 
in the heyday of a romantic passion, laboring 
probably under some hallucination concerning 
love in an attic, where sentiment and sunshine 
were to supply the joys bestowed by budding 
boughs and new-made hay under similar cir¬ 
cumstances in the country. Of sunshine there 
was certainly no lack in the close, unhealthy 
city court where their children sickened of 
annual fevers for the want of pure fresh air; 
but the years were marked by a gradual and 
total dying ont of sentiment, succeeded by 
an unlovely anxiety concerning butcher’s and 
baker’s bills, and rent days, while the pretty 
wife, fretted and faded out of all her loveliness, 
degenerated into a complaining, ill-used woman. 

This was the intellectual and physical atmo¬ 
sphere in which Margaret Ross’s mind grew into 
its sober, ungirlish cast, and her cheek took its 
hue of habitual pallor. She had lived through 
a long, unlovely childhood, during which her 
characterless mother had shifted the responsi¬ 
bilities of her young brothers and sisters on her 
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shoulders, at a period when their mental and 
bodily wants seemed to take the cry of growing 
nature—“ more, more.” The whole infant pro¬ 
geny, from the earliest date of her recollection, 
seemed to have possessed an inherited predis¬ 
position for all those evils human flesh is heir 
to, in the shape of whooping-oough, measles, 
and scarlet fever, not to mention a principle of 
predestination which seemed to mark them for 
the ownership of cut Augers, bruised noses, 
blackened eyes, and the worst of every stieet 
light or an attempt at unusual locomotion on 
the side-walk. 

It was out of these evils the one romance of 
her life grew. A poor German musio-teacher 
was attracted by the sound of her truly re¬ 
markable voice, swelling through the measured 
notes of some old time ballad to still the fretful 
wailing of a sick child. It was no remarkable 
occurrence that he should be there in that life¬ 
less part of the great town, that beat strongly 
through all its great pulses of human life with 
the fever heats of ambition and love of gain. 
He was a dreamer, who hod left his native land 
haunted by visions of fame and applause that 
were to enrich and complete his life in the 
vigorous new world. lie may have learned that 
his hopes and dreams were vain, before the voice 
of the lonesome, weary-hearted child struck the 
chords of sympathy in his heart, and it might 
have been the impulse of ennui that first induced 
him to oall her from her humble seat on the 
curbstone, where she listened to his voice 
through all the grand pieces of the old masters 
of his native land in the long dusky twilights, 
sometimes faintly essaying to imitate the rich 
rise3 and swells of sounds. It was the reawaken¬ 
ing of his old dreams, when he first learned 
the depth and strength of her voice, and the 
beginning of a new life to her when she learned 
to steal breathless np the long flights of steps to 
his room, devoting the few hours stolen from 
her weary duties to the eager study of her Art. 

It would be romantic folly tosayslre learned by 
inspiration, and that there were no dishearten¬ 
ing hours spent over the weary routine of scales 
and octaves, when her enthusiastic teaolier 
grew impatient and upbraided her with failure 
and the breaking of his heart. But, although 
she only half fulfilled his ideal, and lacked that 
devotion to hor art and forgetfulness of the rest 
of the world, which he thought it deserved, she 
possessed an energy and strength of perseverance 
which alone would overcome difficulties and 
ultimately win her success. He never inspired 
her with his own hopes and aspirations; but 
when, after four years’ constant effort to make 


out of her voice a thing which would make liis 
fortune and enrapture the world, he wearied of 
the task, and, sickened and disgusted with the 
unappreciative bustle of the busy Western 
world, he sailed for his native land, he took a 
blessing from the heart of the quiet girl, and 
left the only one that had yet brightened her life 
behind. And there the romance ended. 

It would have afforded the poor, unstable 
enthusiast little satisfaction to know that his. 
pupil had ceased to look on his gift to her as a 
Heaven-sent inspiration, and learned to regard 
it as a means by which she might gain bread 
and bring comfort to a sullen, unhappy home. 
More than ever the heavy responsibilities of 
their uncongenial life fell on her heart and mind 
through the long sickuess preceding the death 
of her father, an event for which he had waited 
with the bitter impatience which a life of suffer¬ 
ing, misinterpreted and misapplied, had brought 
to be a part of his nature. Through the years 
that followed, there had been a sickening and 
dying out of the vital energies of her life. There 
had been but few changes: a removal to a more 
quiet street, and a few accessions to household 
comforts, admissible by her limited income, the 
expanding of her heart to that growth her mind 
had long since prematurely attained, and the 
formation of an affeotion which was nt the same 
time the blessing and bitterness of her life. 

The enthusiasm which at first rendered her 
every-day duties pleasant, bringing vague 
dreams of great concert-rooms, and the dim 
aisles of churches over the seas, filled with in¬ 
cense, and the shuddering sounds of organ 
mnsio, died out, leaving the discordant sounds 
ofamispractisedsoalein “Hunten’s Instruction 
Book” as the unlovely realities of her bright 
ideals. 

Eo it came that the long dusty walk in summer 
through the blinding heats of July and August, 
and the bleak exposure to the autumn and 
winter rains came to be dreaded only less than 
her return home, rendered miserable by the 
fretful complainings of her mother, and the 
noisy and boisterous enjoyment of her young 
brothers, who were in the habit of making the 
“ best” of their few hours’ freedom from the re¬ 
straint of the sohool-room, and, as the street was 
a forbidden pleasure, usually made the family 
sitting-room the scene of their efforts and suc¬ 
cess. 

This morning, Margaret Ross, after her long 
hot walk- to a remote part of the city, where 
her principal patroness and employer, Mrs. 
Graham, lived, sat down in her quiet room with 
a bitter swelling of the spirit. She had passed 
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careless, happy faces in her walk, faces no 
younger in years than hers, bearing no impress 
of life’s heavy responsibilities and cares. She 
had listened to the voice of Ellen Graham, an 
older sister of her young pupils, through a long 
list of expected visits and pleasures which was 
to be the programme of her life through the 
summer, with which she was entertaining some 
fashionable friends in the parlor, as she had 
waited a full hour in the hall to have her bill 
receipted and sent down to her. 

“ She would have been at Newport long ago,” 
thb pretty voice said,“but ma had waited for 
Cousin Arthur to come and accompany them. 
He had been South recently, and was just from 
la belle Paris. Yes, he had been there three 
years. His elder brother was a gentleman 
belonging to the French Legation; and Lncy 
should just see the wardrobe his wife (that is, 
the elder brother’s wife) had brought home 
with her—actual Valenciennes and real dia¬ 
monds.” And Margaret had stopped her ears 
to hear no more. It was well she had shut 
the door to keep out os much as possible of the 
merriment of lier brothers, who were executing 
their Saturday’s performance of “ turning the 
house upside down,” besides some special ex¬ 
citement incident ou equestrian performances 
on the clothes-horse in the back entry. 

There was a mistake of twenty-five dollars in 
the sum of her bills, consequent on the bustle 
of Mrs. Graham’s mind over her preparation 
for her departure to a watering-place. The 
long street was to be walked over again, al¬ 
though her head ached with the distracting 
shouts of the newsboys, and the heat and bus¬ 
tle of the sunny outdoor world. The sum was 
small to the wife of the wealthy merchant, wlip 
economized when she settled, but never when 
she made bills. It would probably pay the 
confectioner for refreshments some evening 
when she entertained a few particular friends. 
How many blessings it would purchase Marga¬ 
ret ! The school bills that were to be settled 
by the still unearned proceeds of the next 
quarter might be paid at once, and the haunt¬ 
ing anxiety of poverty quieted for a while by 
this trifle wliioh the rich owner would never 
miss from her purse. But the cheek of the girl 
grew hot with the shame of the temptation as 
she put these thoughts away from her mind. 

The bonnet was resumed with a long, steady 
gaze into the small mirror as the slender fingers 
adjusted the ribbons under the firm, rounded 
chin. There was a settling down of the lines 
around the serious mouth as she stepped out 
into the sunshine. 


She had never known a day’s recreation in 
her life; the very Sabbaths, when she sat in 
the church with folded hands and devotional 
eyes, had been haunted by anxious cares for 
the coming week. The same life of hopeless, 
loveless toil lay behind and before her. 

“It is of no use,” she murmured, bitterly, 
“to hope for brighter things; as I have lived, 
I will live until I die, and it is not just that I 
should bind another’s life down to mine. He 
may learn to love some one else, and be happy 
years before any change may reach me. 1 
must tell him he is free; that I never could 
come to his home as a blessing, and that I love 
him too well to burden his life with the cares 
of mine. It is worse than death, this slow wear¬ 
ing out of soul and body with years of waiting, 
in mockery of a hope never to be realized. Can 
it be that Heaven is just, when there are those 
who spend tlionghtlessly twice the sum that 
would make my life completo and happy ? 
What more has Ellen Graham done for the 
good of heaven or earth, who walks the world 
saved from all temptation, and whose life is 
one long holiday of pleasure, than I, who am 
denied the'very affections of life 1 No, it is not 
just!” 

The long walk had entered into a crowded, 
fashionable street, and the quiet teacher with 
her roll of music was hut a single figure in the 
great tide of human life. Mrs. Graham was 
engaged; but Margaret’s note, with the in¬ 
closed sum of twenty-five dollars, was delivered 
to the servant, and she turned from the tempta¬ 
tion of actual sin safe, bnt with a heart filled 
with bitter repinings to meet the duties of the 
day. 

“ now'horribly hot it is! Mary, draw the 
curtain. Pshaw! do not let in the light that 
way. I declare, the heat is stifling. You may 
put more ice in the pitcher before you go. You 
need not take Miss Boss’s note up to ma; I 
will attend to that. Some worry about bills, I 
suppose ; she was here two or three hours this 
morning, .and I presume ma did not pay her, 
and this is a dun. Shut the door, and be sure 
not to let Robert or Emma in; they are so 
noisy!” And Ellen Graham, the beauty and 
belle, readjusted the sofa cushion under her 
dainty little head with a just appreciation of 
her comforts, knowing that a stifling July heat 
glowed on the pavements without, and that the 
meroury of her mother’s mental temperature 
was at fever-lieat over packing-boxes and 
tranks, that were the indispensable accompani¬ 
ments of Monday's exodus. 
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“ It will be so pleasant to have Arthur along” 
—and the head was turned a little, that the 
soliloquizer might obtain a full view of the 
lovely face in the opposite mirror. “ It makes 
an impression to have a gentleman who has 
been presented to Eugenie in one’s party. I 
am so worried about my bracelets !”—and the 
voiee took the tones of real voxation. “To 
think the difference is only twenty-five dollars, 
and ma will not gratify me, when the turquoise 
would suit my new grenadine so well. I am 
tired to death with this eternal complaining 
about expenses and making both ends meet, as 
if it made muoh difference whether they did or 
not. I wonld not marry a man to save his life, 
if 1 thought there would be such a fret pnt on 
my temper—there!” The dainty fingers had 
emphasized the last assertion with such a vig¬ 
orous twist on the note she held, that it opened, 
and the returned bills fell rustling to the floor. 

She started up with a little cry of exultation, 
this woman who had never a want, who walked 
the world saved from temptation. The note she 
had been twisting around her pretty fingers was 
read now with a face of interest. “ What a 
marvel of honesty this person who gave Emma 
and Juliet music lessons was, be sure 1” And 
the delioate cheeks crimsoned to the shadow of 
the waving hair with the shame of the contrast. 
“ But there certainly was a difference in the 
cases, ” she argued; “this Margaret Ross, os she 
wrote her name in free, full characters, had no 
right to this money.” It was but a little sum, 
the difference between the coveted bracelet and 
the one she almost hated now by contrast. Al¬ 
ready she saw it gleam on her white, rounded 
arm, as she stood in the moonlight, it might be 
on the piazza at “ Ocean Hall,” with a pair of 
pleasant dark eyes bent on her face (alas that 
love should stoop to conquer thus!) with the 
admiration almost amounting to love Which she 
had so often discovered in their gaze. 

The grasp of the slender fingers tightened as 
the paper was torn slowly to pieces, and the 
pretty features settled into a serious study—it 
might be over the great puzzle of right and 
wrong. Not entirely or half satisfied, you 
might see by the hot flushing of the : smooth 
forehead as the door opened. 

“ Are you here, Nell ? HoW pleasant it is 1 
I am sure it is a decided piece of folly to drag 
a fellow off to Newport when it is'So comfortable 
at home, even if he does happen to be a hand- 
same dog, and you wish to exhibit him—eh, 
cozf” 

“ Now, Arthur, be queit, or I will drive you 
out.” 

i 


“ Oh, do be amiable, Ellen. I have encoun¬ 
tered a regular domestio storm, or rather I 
experienced all the inconvenience of the thun¬ 
der and lightning without being autually ex¬ 
posed to the elementary influences ; for I was 
in the library while your mamma blew the 
household up in the dining-room. To give you 
a full statement, for I heard, although I put 
my fingers in my ears, it seems Aunt Lucy 
settled some bills this morning, the family 
pnrse coming ont minus twenty-five dollars 
thereby. Natural inference is that it enriched 
the pocket of the opposite party, the said per¬ 
sons being Miss Ross and Catherine, the cook; 
the latter makes delightful blanc-mange and 
French soups, and therefore is not to be sus¬ 
pected for a moment; and the lamented but 
inevitable consequence is Miss Ross’s dismissal; 
By the way, what a fine-looking person she is I 
I saw her in the hall this morning. She has a 
figure Juno might envy. She had dropped her 
shawl. She does not look like a dishonest 
person, does she ?” 

“ Does what? I have not heard a word you 
have said for the last ten minntes.” And the 
eyes were raised from a minute survey of the 
pattern of Biussels carpet or the toe of her 
tiny slipper, or both, to the speaker’s face. 

“I wi!l not have to go over it all, will I?” 
with a lndicrous affectation of dismay. “I 
believe the sum total of my remark was that 
Miss Ross did not look like a dishonest person. ” 

Miss Ellen Graham was not a reader of coun¬ 
tenances it least, she hod never noticed Miss 
Ross’s tuoe. She thought her quite a plain- 
looking person. 

Her cousin noticed the unamiable tone, the 
level gaze of the blue eyes, and the flush of 
the cheeks, extending even to the white throat: 
and naturally thought he was particularly un¬ 
fortunate in vexing Nell while all the fellows 
were out of town, and he would have to bear 
the brunt of hor ill humor till he brought her 
around again. 

“Only a short walk, Margaret.” 

She had slackened her pace when she heard 
his quick step following her down the quiet 
street on which she had just entered. It was 
at the close of that sultry, tiresome day, marked 
out from the rest of her life to be remembered 
only for more hopeless repining and bitter 
thoughts than nsual. She did not speak for 
many minntes after he had drawn her arm in 
his, os his blessed privilege of protection, and 
accommodated his quick step to her slower 
movements. 
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He had been afraid lie would not see her, he 
said. He had been detained later than usual 
in the store. Miss Ellen Graham had come in 
quite late to purchase a bracelet. How beau¬ 
tiful she was I Was Margaret ill or troubled f 
she was so quiet. 

She was wondering whether, in spite of the 
morning’s resolutions, she could give him np, 
and take the realities of her life again con¬ 
tented and happy, believing aU for the best. 
The whole experience of the day had been un¬ 
pleasant, having been marked by an unusually 
large number of discordant soales and false 
notes on the part of her pupils, and an unusual 
impatienoe of spirit and irritability of temper 
on her side ; either fact with equal probability 
might be supposed to be the cause or conse¬ 
quence of the other. 

The freshened wind blew coolly on her fore¬ 
head, and it was pleasant to know there was 
some one in the whole world on whom she 
could rest after the labors and trials of the day. 
“It was weak, yet womanly,” she murmured 
to herself; “yet was it just to him?” The 
momentary irresolution was put aside, and she 
told of her morning’s thoughts and temptations. 
“It was not right,” she said, stifling the quick 


throb of the heart that recoiled from the very 
thought of life unshared by him, “that she 
should be a burden on his fresh young en¬ 
ergies. She was not free to love and wed 
whom she chose. It was wise and right, for 
Heaven had willed it so, and she must and 
would accept her destiny without a murmur. 
The path she must tread was pointed out to 
her; but he might choose his own, might take 
a smoother path, and lead a brighter life.” 

Could neaven have given her a sweeter 
blessing than his words: “ Your path is mine, 
and you are my life, Margaret?” The walk 
was extended far through the dusky street, and 
the parting gaze of the eyes that at last, from 
her doorstep, watched his retreating figure 
through the shadows, was an unspoken bless¬ 
ing. Unusually deep and fervent was the ut¬ 
terance that the prayerof her childhood, “Lead 
us not into temptation,” found on her lips that 
night. Lead us not into the temptation of 
envy and despondenoy, and deliver us from 
the evils of bitter thoughts and repiniugs. 
More equally divided than we, in our short 
seeing dream, are the temptations of life ; and 
who shall say one to the other: “ You should 
not murmur; lo, your cross is light 1” 
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A PLAIN CHRISTMAS STORY. 

FnOM A MIHISTKlt’S WIFE. 

DT ALIOK B. Hires, 


ITow well I remember tlio oxoitoment of tho 
evening when my husband returned from the 
Annual Conference, and told mo that ho had 
been transferred to this large and important 
churoh! 

Wo had boon living in an obsonro country 
village, not very far off, it is true, but among 
an agricultural people, on the ono hand, very 
plain, very uncultivated; and, in our village, 
tile ignorance, and hardness, and low vico that 
always provnil near a manufactory whore the 
workmen are almost nil direotiy from the old 
country. The ohuroli was poor, and tho salary 
small—four hundred a year, with tho parson¬ 
age, and that was a plain one story and a half 
wooden house, where my husband’s only study 
was a sleeplng-rooin, little better tlmu a garret 
ckambor, with tho children’s bed in ono cor¬ 
ner. Wo always oall Clark and Wesley “ tho 
clilldren,” though thero wore our throo babies 
then; but they woro all gathered in our own 
chamber. Tho kitchen opeuod from tho little 
parlor, and in tho kitohon wo ato, booauso wo 
were liable to interruption at any time, and 
visitors could not be shown up) tho erooked 
stairs to tho attio study. 

It made little difforenco to mo how tho parlor 
was ocoupiod, for I sunreoly ever sat down 
through tho day, unless I wns putting a child 
to sleep. A dollar a week was one-olghth of our 
little income, aud oould not be afforded for a 
woman-servant, and of eourso tho hnlf-growu 
girl could hot manage washing, or ironing, or 
even a single inoal, unless it wore toa, without 
iny assistance. 

I hardly know how wo did manage ; but the 
childron woro olieok aprons and pnlohed trou¬ 
sers, and a dried apple pie wns n treat. I lmvo 
dreaded to see a neighboring “ brother” oorno 
in to tea many a time, because tho pieco of 
butter on the table was so small and there wns 
no more in the house, or nothing to replenish 
the brend-plnto with, for tho flour was out, and 
I had not the courago to tell John of it, for 
euoh nows always made a gloomy meal to mo. 

llowovor, that was all over—for two years, at 
least I Tho sonnons studied in that littlo attio 
chamber had been heard of far boyond our 
cirole, and the diligent spirit that was faithful 
over a few things had been called to " come up 


higher.” I shed toars of joy and thankfulness 
that night; I had not been so happy since 
Marin engaged her first five scholars. 

There are some women who seen) to mo as if 
they had ceased to belong to thoir own families 
from the moment they marry.. They pro either 
absorbed in their now oonueotions or in thoir 
husband and oliildreu; all their cares, and 
anxieties, and sympathies run in these new 
olmnuels: but I am not one of thorn. I do not 
believe any ono ever went into a husband's 
family with dearer ideas of now. duty among 
them than I did when I went into John’s. I 
have worked for thorn, and sought opportuni¬ 
ties for relieving thorn in trouble; I have sym¬ 
pathized with them, and prayed for them; but 
they never lmvo taken tho place of those who 
belonged to me before I had over seen him. 

Sarah's quiok spirit accused me of it; but 
she lived, poor girl I to find that, though her 
taunts hurt and wounded me, tlioy did not 
change my course among John's family or 
alienate mo from,her in the least. She hnd 
ltovur been a wife, and could not understand 
how saoredly I accepted overy duty tire change 
of rotation brought. After her death, when 
only mother and Maria remained, my heart 
wont out to thorn more and more. I was a 
mother then myself, and began to realize tiro 
early struggles to rear and educato us wliiah 
my mother passed through, and to grieve that 
her old age should' havo any care.' As for 
Marin, when Sarah was no longer there to as-' 
sist, tho burden all ontuo upon lior, and my 
longing to help her lias been at times positivo 
anguish; to feel myself so lielpleBS, tied hand 
nnd foot by my own cares, and not able to 
llghton their burden by a feather’s weight I 
Tlioro is ono tiling—I boliovo this intense but 
ungrntifled desire lias helped me to bear my 
own, by drawing my thoughts away from it; 
and perhaps this is one reason why we are 
olmrgod to ohorish sympathy as a Christian 
duty, to “rejoice with tlioso that do rejoice, 
and weop with those that weep.” So, when 
Maria’s littlo soliool was fairly established, I 
had been so eager about it that it was liko a 
great, good fortune happening to ourselves, 
and now our turn had coino. 

A rich ohurch, a haudsomo parsonage, and 
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seven hundred a year!—nearly twice ns lmioh 
ns wo find lived on, and mnnngud to keep out 
of dobt. It was a fortune to us in prospoct, 
and I felt ns if nit tlio potty, wearying cares of 
my life woro at nn ond. 1 throw iny nrms m ound 
John’s neok, and laid my head on ills breast, 
and oried, os I Iiavo said. Sloop soomed Impos¬ 
sible that night, so many vnguo plans and onlou- 
lations orowded my brain. Mother should iiavo 
tho warm blankot shawl I had boon longing to 
givo her, and Wostoy n now Sundfty suit mndo 
out of ids fathor’s second-best, and John shine 
in tho glory of now brondeloth, witli sonms tlmt 
did not ruqulro a weokly sponging with alcohol 
to keep them at nil respectable I 

A full-grown girl could bo afforded now—In 
fhot, our ohnngod position would require It. 
Alas I that is tiro soorot of nil tho troubles thnt 
came upon us. It was another matter to do tho 
work of tho family in this house, with ft regular 
Btudy, and parlor, and sitting-room, and broad 
hall and staircase to be kept in order, and liable 
to visits, that woro not monnt to bo intrusions, 
at any hour of the day. 

When wo lived at Knotoryvlllo, if good old 
sistor MiUor dropped in with a fow fresh oggs or 
a basket of sweot npplos, sho always oamo 
whore I was, and I could go on with mixing 
iny broad or pntohing a jnokot, and talk at tho 
same timo j but how could I nsk Indies who 
nover soo tho interior of their own kitohon more 
than onco n day, to sit down in mlno, or how 
could I take Mrs. Strong where I had not asked 
Mrs. Steele, whon sho was so Jonlous of “tho 
rioh members of tho churoh,’’ although her 
constant ory was " Christian simplicity f" 

Kvorythlng lind to bo different boro i no more 
going out to tod at tlrreo o’olook In-tho nftor- 
noon, and tnklng my work ond children with 
mo, coining homo in time to put them to bed, 
and Iiavo a good long ovoning with my needle, 
and maybe John running out of his study to 
read to mo for half an hour, if there was no 
ovoning mooting j and then, having mother and 
Marla so nonr us, 1 could savo from the littlo 
household stores the kind farmers’ wl vos brought 
in a fow apples, a pook of potatoes, inenl, and 
milk for them; a groat help to sueli a small 
housohold. 

Wo lind boon hero nino months, and In all 
that time not so muoh as a loaf of bread had 
boon sent In. llothouso • flowers, and grapos 
from Mrs. Bteolo and Mrs. I.ovott, more than 
onoo j but they did not replonlsh wasting “meal 
and oil,” or helpmoin saving towards that shawl 
wliioh my motlior’s stiffened. limbs required. 
So far from saving, wo wore for the first timo in 


nil our lives in debt l I hate tho words I 0 how 
the miserable fnct hung over me 1 but it would 
not do for tho minister’s wife to go to olmroh 
alt winter in a Btraw'bonnot with dyed ribbons, 
and sit in tho very front pow to bo crltioizod by 
all tho congregation. Ilew I grudged tho live 
dollar's ft corded silk one cost mo, and tho set 
of muslins that this constant going out to ten— 
which mean's a party of from ton to eighteen 
people arrayed in their best—demanded, to 
keep my five years old black silk In couutennnce. 

Then I could not bo ns much in the kitohon, 
nml groceries did not go more tlrnn half as far, 
or meat either, and I missed tho spareribs nml 
outs of froslr beof or veal Hint were brought us 
whon any of our pcoplo woro killing stook. I 
used to weary of tlroir look of oultivntion, at. 
tho duinuss of tlroir lives and minds, and long 
for educated, congonial sooioty ; thnt was ono 
of the grunt charms this change seemed to pro¬ 
mise us—that John would bo more appreciated, 
nml I should iiavo friunds I could ronlly enjoy; 
but in nil this ohurolt there is not ono who 
enters into a single Joy or care of my lifo. 

When Maria’s school was certain, I had to 
fly round to Mrs. Miller, and tell lior all about 
it; and sho know how heavily thu doctor’s bill 
weighed on my mind, for fear wo slicmld not be, 
able to meet it, and the expenses of John's 
illness last yonr. It wns ovon butter in Center- 
villo, though wo woro poor enough there; but 
I know that wns tho beginning, nml wo had 
ovorything to look forward to, and I was young 
and strong; nml Sarah was horo to work for 
motlior and help Marin. 

Poor Marin, with her foeblo health I and now, 
tills last quarter, there hns been another school 
set up, and she hns lost somo of lior best scho¬ 
lars, and they are in a great deal of trouble I 

I Iiavo known it all along I I felt it from Ooto- 
bor, when she only mentioned Hint tiro new 
school lind commenced ; lior letters hnvo been 
loss nnd less cheerful, though sho nover oom- 
plained, or asked for nnything, or hinted tlmt 
mother had a right to oxpeot some help from 
me, till Decombor oamo. I know how I must 
seem to thorn, utterly selflsh; for, feeling so 
powurless, I hnvo avoided the subject, as if I 
wns indeed guilty, and.poor Mnria did not 
upbraid mo thou; sho only said;— 

" I Iiavo not made as muoh by thirty dollars 
ns I did last yonr, nnd It hns oost us rnllior more 
to livo, missing your kind help, though ypu 
know thnt nobody oan mnnngo bettor than 
mother, and tmleod wo hnvo often not bought, 
any moat for weeks together, nnd managed to. 
do without butter since it bognu to bo so dear,. 
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mid motlior lma not been to cliuroh silica tiio 
cold weather omno, for you know I wroto you 
how unfortunate it was about the moths getting 
into her clonk. Sometimes I hardly know how 
we shall get through tiio winter. I dreatl to 
go to tiio store for anything, for fear they will 
refuse to trust mo any longer, for you know it 
is sometimes two and three months before 
peopio pay up soliool bills.” 

Yes, I know from sad exporlcnco that soliool 
bills and n minister’s salary aro the last debts 
people ever pay, and even then both nro 
grudged, while the valuo of physical service 
is recognized and discharged at onco. 

Hothouse grapes, and my mother anil delloato 
sister starving themselves I I gnvo my iiortion '* 
(o tiio children, and John wondered that I did 
not enjoy them. I could not troublo him with 
tiio letter, but I brooded over it nil the more ; 
it was a shadow that never left mo. llow 
could I help them 1 wlint could I give up 1 what 
spare ? what sell 1 Alas, nothing I My inge¬ 
nuity was already oxliausted in economies, and 
every dollar that could bo saved must go to¬ 
wards our own debts; how much they wero wo 
did not ask caeh other, it was a subject avoided 
by mutual consent. I envied the seamstress 
stitching nwny in Mrs. Steclo’s sitting-room; 
Hie toiled hard, but sho oarned something, and 
had tho comfort of ministering to her lame 
sister. I worked harder, for my long vigils 
bogan wlion her day’s work was onded, nnd for 
all Hint my sowing was never overtaken. 

A minister must always bo woll dressed, you 
know; it is oxpeoted of him that ho should 
ever bo seen in the broadcloth which many a 
man in his eliurch of twice his means does not 
fool able to afford for daily wear. Thou his 
linen must be spotless, and in tiio midst of 
other tilings John’s shirts gavo out all at once, 
and I had to leave the children’s olotlios nnd 
go to work on them. I never sot about any 
task with a heavier heart; wo had not tho 
money by us to pay for tho muslin, and that 
must bo added to our account at tho store; it 
was only putting off tho ovil day, for the bills 
wero sure to como in at Christmas. The shop¬ 
keeper was very polite, and anxious to ploaso 
mo; but I felt like a thief wlion I saw him out 
off his goods and do up tho parcel, and I told 
John so when I ontnu home. 

It was hard for him, .too; but ho tried to 
cheer and encourage me. Many a limn, at 
finding himsolf involved wlioro lie had every 
reason to expoot that his cares bad been light¬ 
ened, would have thrown the blnrno on his wife’s 
bad management,, nnd iudoed it docs scorn liko 


it; but Ood knows I have tried to do my best. 
Wlion I said so to John last night, nnd that 
I wished I was back again at Faotoryville, 
ho answered—“ We did not send ourBolves 
hero; it was God’s own appointment, and not 
our seeking; wo liavo no responsibility but to 
do tiio best we can, nnd I believe we shall be 
oarried through somehow.” So he took up his 
llible, and road aloud—" Trust in the Lord, and 
bo doing good, so slmlt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou slialt bo fed.” 

But I didn’t see how, nnd besides my. own 
caso there was that letter, whioli I lmd not the 
heart to trouble him with. I know it seems 
as if people ought to livo comfortably on seven 
hundred dollars and no liousa rant to pny, and 
I have seen tho time when I should liavo 
blnmcd anybody that did not do it. But try it, 
with the expenses that grow out of keeping up 
a rospeotnblo appearance in a rich oliurcli, 
where you are not only oxpeotod to go to tea 
parties, but to give them, nnd are liable to have 
a presiding elder, or a oily minister, or some 
ono olso who looks not only for Christian hos¬ 
pitality—whioli is suoli things ns we have, and 
a willing mind, ns 1 apprehend it—but such 
things as we never should have thought of 
having but to entertain them and tho brethren 
who drop in to see them I 
Then, ns I said bofore, ono onnnot mnroli a 
family up tho main aislo into the .front pew 
with tho consoiousnoss that they, are shnbbier 
than the children of the man who makes tboir 
shoes nnd sits very near tho door. 1 kept 
Wesley homo for llireo Sundays, until I could 
finish his now jacket, nnd Mrs. Strong nnd Mrs. 
Wiso camo to 8eo mo about it, and said it was 
setting a bad oxainpla, when tho minister’s 
children woro not in tlieir places I 

I felt really bitter towards John, that lio 
could go so (julotly to bed after our talk, feeling 
so peaceful, when I staid up and ironed out the 
cloth whioli Bridget had slirnuk, so as to liaVe 
it out out as soon ns the work was done in tho 
morning. I could liavo. dono it earlier in the 
ovoning but for going to f hursday night prayer- 
meeting; but that was "oxpeoted” of mo too, 
and tiio mothers’ mooting, pit Friday afternoon, 
and the Fomnlo Boroau iCirole, and the Wed¬ 
nesday evening leoture. .It would have beeu a 
"bad example” if I had staid at homo and 
made my husband’s shirts I 
I tried to got at them tho first thing in the 
morning, and was doing pretty well when Mrs. 
Steele called. I hoard tho oarriage stbp at tho 
door hi dismay, for I knew I must leave every-' 
thing, baby ami all, and go into tho parlor. 1 
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hurried up .stairs ns softly ns I could, for tlio 
liaby bad pullud my hair out of ordor and rum- 
plod my collar, and forgot to tnko a shawl into 
tho parlor, though thoro was no flro thoro. 
Mrs. Stoulo’s volvct olonk and rloli furs kept 
hor warm I I think, sometimes, that if wo 
stood moro on nn equality I should ronlly lovo 
Mrs. Stoolo; sho has such lovely oyos, and a 
low, swcot voice, and snob a gontlo way. Her 
niannor was so friendly that nn insnno idon of 
telling hor all my troublos rushed into my 
mind. Bho always roininds mo of Marla—of 
wlmt Mnrln would Vo if sho was in hor position 
—and I felt ns if sho could understand my 
wrotohednoss. To think that Marin, with so 
much rollnomont and natural elognneo, shrank 
Iwforo a potty grooor, hconuso ho lmd trusted 
her with ten dollars I 

Ilut I reoolleoted myself In timo. This fa- 
vorito of fortuno, whoso furs nlono had cost ns 
muoh ns Marin's wholo yonr's earnings, could 
hnvo no comprehension of any suoli distress j 
besides, might sho not think it was a covert 
npponl for assistance f Bo my pride sealed my 
lips. 

Sho had come to ask us for tea that evening. 
" Only a few frionds, and sho would send the 
onrrlngo early.” 

A minister’s wifo has not tho common rofitgo 
of nn apology j it is oxpeotod of hor always to 
ncoopt nn invitation thnnkfully, and ho only 
too glad to go. I thought of tho baby scream¬ 
ing himself to sloop hconuso I was not thoro to 
undross him | tlint Bridget would most likely 
liavo a visitor drop in, or drop out herself, 
lonving tho house and children to their fate ; 
of tho shirts huddled togolhor and loft for 
anothor day; of tho afternoon prnyor-tncotlng, 
which I was expootod to open; and that by six 
o’olook I should bo tired, and fagged, and moro 
out of heart than ovor—yet I said that I would 
como. 

Tho door-boll rang ns Mrs. Steolo roso to go, 
nnd wo mot Mrs. Strong in tho hall. It would 
not do to ask hor into tho sitting-room whon 
hor rloli neighbor had ovldontly boon enter¬ 
tained in the parlor. Mrs. Strong was "ns 
good ns anybody,” to uso hor own froquont 
deolnrntion; sho would sit thoro mid shiver 
first I Ilotwoon thorn Most my morning, and by 
the timo I could help Bridget with tho dinner 
things, and sottlo tho children for the nftornoon, ■ 
nnd get drossod, it was timo for tho prayer- 
mooting. 

I was thankful it was only my part to road; 
I could not have prayed without mookoryj I 
folt that I was committing sin to kneel down 


with tho rest, nnd appear to listen. My mind 
was so full of my troublos, nnd, above all, of 
thoso who wore dearer to mo than myself. Was 
Qod n Ood of truth and lovo when my mothor’s 
old ago seemed so forsaken t she who had 
sorved Him so faithfully, who dolighlcd so in 
" tho courts of tho houso of tho Lord,” deprived 
of hor ono great comfort for look of a garment 
to shiold her from tho storms of wintor? I 
looked around whon they were singing n hymn. 

I counted six thread lnco voils, either of which 
would have bought my motlior n shawl; lie- 
sldos Mrs. Stoolo’s, thoro woro ns many moro 
expensive velvet olonks in tho little circle, and. 
furs, nnd Kronoli walking hoots, nnd rich silk 
Crosses, Did they sorvo God bettor than tlio 
humhlo, prayerful womnn who was denied tlio. 
nocossnrles of life f Wlint a hypoorito I folt to 
ho sitting thoro with suoh a grave, decorous faco 
when my thoughts were liko these I 

It required all tho forco I could put upon 
mysolf to go out tlint evening. 1 lmd not the 
slightest intorost in any one or in nnytliing. 
When I stepped into the luxurious cnrrlngo 
Mrs. Steolo sent for us, I thought of Marla 
wnlking to her soliool-room twice n day, in cold, 
nnd sleot, nnd drenching rains; its case was 
torluro to 1110 , for hor sake. Wo entered n hall 
ns broad as tho parlor of tho pnrsonngc, bril¬ 
liantly lighted, and up a staironso so easy that 
tho ascent was sonreely felt. Tho rich carpet¬ 
ing was soft nnd warm to tlio trend ; the onrved' 
furnituro of tho ohambor to wliioli I wns shown: 
was so polished that it refleoted light instead of 
absorbing it; and tlio drawing-room always' 
bewildered mo with tho variety and olcganco of 
its appointments. 

I lmd worn my black silk on evory visit I 
had paid sinco my brown lawn heoaine too thin 
for tho season, for my new moussolino do lnino 1 
was part oollon; and, besides, no ono among 
Mrs. Stoolo’s frionds woro anything but a silk, 
on tlioso occasions. Tlioy droppod in ono by; 
ono till tho room wns comfortably full; full of 
ilounoes, nnd lnco collars nnd sleeves, nnd moro 1 
thnn ono dinmond hroooli Unshed in the gas-' 
light; a groat olmngo since our oliuroh first' 
stood up against “putting on of apparel. 1 ’ 
Then wo woro ushered into tea, the long tablo, : 
shining with silver, and glass, and oliinn, cov¬ 
ered with tho finest dnmask, nnd filled by ovor/ 
dolloaoy of tho sonsen. Thoro was game, and 
salads, and dolioatoly arranged dishes of linm, 
nnd tonguo, and cold oliioken ; orlsp, delicious 
celery rising from its out glass vaso; jollies 
quivering from their tasteful moulds, and rleh' 
cake heaped in sllvor baskets. 
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I sot down my porcelain oup, with tlio fra¬ 
grant nronia of Moohn oolfee, colored by tho 
golden oroani; I could not drink it, I could 
only seem to cat tho oostly viands with wliioli 
my plate was loaded. " Wo often have not 
kouglit meat for weeks togetlior, nor tasted 
lmttcr since it beonmo so high,” rang in my 
oars. Tho glittoring scono, tho hum of ploasaut 
conversation died nwny from beforo mo; I saw 
tho dull room, the poor tiro, tho scanty tablo 
they were enduring I and whon Airs. Steele 
said, “You are not well, I am afraid; you db 
not 80 om to cat, ” I forced mysolf to taste what 
my soul loathed, and to smilo when it scorned 
os if my heart was breaking. 

I was bitter enough beforo I oarno upon tho 
knot of ladius in the library, an hour or so aftor 
toA. I had been loitering by myself through 
tho rooms, osoaped for a little wliilo from play¬ 
ing a part I could ill sustain, and onvy and 
Jealousy for the first timo in all my life assailed 
mo. Hut it was my own doing; I had broken 
down the defences of my life by indulging in 
murmurs anil distrust, and tho Adversary is 
not slow to take advantage of every departure 
from our only safety and dufonao. Y’es, I looked 
at tlie rich hangings, and costly pictures, and 
heavy furniture. “All this, and heaven too I " 

1 repeated to mysolf, bitterly. “No wonder that 
people forget the wants of others, whon they 
have not one left to be gratified I They dole 
us out a pittance, mid it is no fault of theirs if 
it clous not meet our wants i ” 

I came suddenly upon tho group in tho 
library; the draperies of the aroh and the soft 
velvet onrpot concealed my npproaoli. They 
wore spoaking loudly, too; discussing some 
mattor witli ongorness, and I heard somo one 
My: " It doos not look very well for a minis¬ 
ter's wife in a congregation like this to dress 
poorly.” 

“0 Mrs. Ijovett!" Mrs. Steolo began, nncl 
thou somo one oried “ llusli I”—looking up and 
teeing mo lietweon tho onrtnins. 

Thoy wished to spare my feelings, but itwas 
loo Into. Angry, vehomont words rose to my 
lips; I burned to defend myself, when I know 
that not one of them was denied a coveted ob- 
jeot, anil their lives passed in a dream of oaso 
while I toiled I But I did not; I would hnvo 
gone away, but they had seon mo, and began' 
to address me with some confusion, and a grunt 
tliow of warmth, on “ a subjuot thoy had boon 
dismissing when I onmo up—a Christmas troo 
for dm Sunday School I” 

So, they could stoop to falsehoods to covor 
tlioir uuebaritnblenoss I IIow I despised them - 


all I and sat tlioro with a burning face, wishing 
myself with my ohildron, or back to tlio once 
undervalued friends of,our Into home, for they 
were truo at least. 

Our denomination had never rnado muoh of 
Christmas, thoy said, but it was becoming so 
goneral to notice tho dny, nnd tlio children, see¬ 
ing otliors remembered nnd rewarded for good 
conduct, might feel it and grow dissatisfied I 
So, after many arguments and a playful appeal 
to the purses of tho gentlemen who oamo in 
soon aftor, the thing was deoidud on, for tlicro 
was but a week for preparation, anil measures 
must be prompt. Thoy Intondud to provido a 
book, or a toy, nnd bon-bons for ovory child in 
tho Sundny-soiiool. Trilling ns tlio remem¬ 
brances might bo, it would cost—the onlouln- 
tions varied—Jmt ovory one mentioned a sum 
largo enough to pay our debts, ns I thought to 
mysolf, nncl it seemed suoh a waste I I could 
scarcely rofrnin from saying so, and John must 
hrfvo seon how coldly I looked at him whon lio 
entered into it heartily. 

That wn3 not tho last I hoard of tho Christ¬ 
mas tree I 0 no 1 Tlio committeo fixed on tho 
parsonago, at John’s suggestion, as their point 
of meeting. They deliberated in tho cold at 
lonst, for I would not liavo bail a tiro inndo if I 
could havo afforded it. I felt so indignant at 
tlio wasto of time, and thought, and means I 
“ How muoli good such a sum contributed to tlio 
missionary sooioty would hnvo donol” I said 
to John, forgetting how nonrly I had ultcrod tlio 
words of Judas, anil that it hail onco boon said, 
“ Inasmuch as yo do it to ono of the least of 
these, yd hnvo elono it unto mo.” I grudged 
these little ones of His tlioir innocont ploasuro 
on tlio dny that wo havo most reason to desire 
our tlmuk-ofibrings to roach Him, through 
them. 

I elieoked my own ohildron sharply when 
thoy bogau to discover and wonder about the 
wonderful tree. "There will bo nothing for 
us,” I said, nncl I know I wrested His words 
when'I added, hardly, “ ‘To him that hath shall 
bo given.’ Tlio children tlioy nro working for 
will bo loaded down with gifts already, and 
your father hud mother cannot giro you so 
muoh ns a doll.” 

Tlio bills came in that weok. Mr. Johns, 
who had sold mo tho shirting, apologized for 
sending his so onrly, but he know tho salary 
was drawn on tho first of tho month, and ho 
noodeil tlio money, and thought it would make 
no difieronco to us. Tho grocer and tho shoe¬ 
maker did n6t softon tho sum total of their 
demnnds by any kindly'words. Tlioy woro 
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both membors of tho church, and paid tboir 
pow rout regularly, and oxpeotcd to bo paid In 
turn. 

I seemed to feol onch bill In turn aa it oamo 
near tho door. I stood with tho yellow en- 
vulopua in my linnd, susplolously free from 
post-marks, tnoro than a minuto before I could 
summon tho courago to opon thorn. It was 
little enough to you wlioso accounts renoli hun¬ 
dreds, and youlmvo only to hold out your hand 
for a ohoquo to moot thorn with, but to mo 
forty-soven dollars was appalling. 

I laid thorn on John’s pinto with a most un¬ 
loving feeling. " Ho takes it all so coolly," I 
said to mysolf; "lot me see what ho will do 
now 1" 

"It Is moro than I thought for, Hnnloe.” 
And ho glnncod up with a troubled expression 
in his wontodly calm fnco. 

“ I dnro say ; bills always aro I What have 
wo got to pay it with t" 

" Woven dollars Is overy cont wo oan orfll 
ours,” ho said, gloomily; for my words woro 
almost taunts, and ho felt thorn, "lint I will 
not distrust my Master. Ho said the laborur is 
worthy of his hire, and lie will seo thnt mine 
is paid.” 

I had novor entered into John’s entlro faith 
or rolinnee, though at timos I had beon made 
to fool thnt God provided for us, but now our 
position seutned too dospernte. I started up 
from tho tablo, careless of tho prosoueo of tho 
wondoring children, nnd walked tho floor wring- 
fng my hands. " And Mnria and mother aro 
starving,” I burst out; “nnd I linvo not so 
muoh ns a morsel to givo them, nnd you sit 
there so calmly, saying, the Lord will provldo I 
I cannot bear it I” 

It was not his fault that I had not boon com¬ 
forted by his sympathy, which was always 
ready, nor mine olthor. I had withheld my 
earns, fueling thnt bo hnd muoh to boar, but 
now I was unjust onougli to fool thnt ho was 
imliffuroiit to thorn. 

"Tlioro, you oan soo for yourself.’’ And I 
drew tho still unanswered lettor from my work- 
baskot, nnd tlirow it down before him. I hnd 
not written them ono word: what had I to say f 

Ho sighed heavily when 1m had flnishod It; 
yot ho did not resent, my unkindnoss. His , 
dinner wns untnsted, but ho set book the pinto, 
nnd roso nnd went into his study. Ho hnd 
neither silver nor gold, but ho wont to givo 
thorn his prayers, nnd it was a keener reproof 
than words would havo beon. 1 ?—I had not 
ovon prayed for myself since tlm troublo oamo 
upon me. Hu prayed for mo, too, I do not 


doubt it, though lie never told mo so. The 
flerconess of my pain left me ; 1 only felt a sul- 
lon rebellious nohing, liko tho low returning 
grouud-swoll washing up on tho bonoli after n 
storm. It lasted all thnt night, nnd oven tho 
boistorous ChristmaB greetings of tlm children 
did not drlvo it away. 

“ I will got tho oliildron roady, and you oan 
take thorn,” I said at breakfast, when they all 
talked nnd wondered over the mnglo wealth of 
tho Christmas tree. " I shall not go, ” 1 added, 
ns John looked up at mo inquiringly. 

"Yes you will, Iiunico ; I wish it,” ho snhl, 
with more iirmuuss than ho had evor used to¬ 
wards me. 

To any ono loss fully bent on bitternoss of 
spirit it wns a lovely sight to soo thnt oheorful 
crowd of happy faces, so eager, so radiant as 
thoy lookod towards tlm great codar treo, loaded 
witli Its golden fruit, and faintly burning tnpors. 
struggling with tho sunshine, though tho room 
had beon darkened, nnd tlm tcnchors soarcely. 
less hnppy, and the fntliors nnd mothers look-' 
ing on. I know I had spoken falsoly then. To 
many of them this wns tho only gleam of Christ¬ 
mas plenty thnt shono in on their toiling, bur-: 
dened lives. 

It wns noknowledging this to myself, and' 
listening to tlm swoot unbroken ohildish voices' 
singing a Christmas hymn to tlm dear old tuno, 
"Coronation"—wliloli my mother loved so 
well—that bogan to soften my frozon heart;' 
nnd when the distribution commenced, and the. 
little ones passed by me so elated with their 
tronsures, and my own had been romombored! 
so bountifully, 1 began to take sliamo to my-' 


self for seeking to deny it to them. 

“Seo, this is for you, mother. Mr. Steele: 
said I was to givo it to you," Wesley said, al-> 
most dropping a sugar toy into my hands, in' 
tho overflowing of his own storo. ’i 

"A sugar toy, when our very eloseta wore 
ompty I” I thought, with returning bitterness jt 
for, as I listened to the mirth and morrinumti 
going on around tho tree where John stood 
spoaking a kind word to all who oamo, I snw ! 
that lie too hnd recoived some baby prizo deco: 
rated with ribbons, and gay with gilding. I : 
crushed my own in my hand ns I listoned. 

Ah, it wns not as hollow ns I thought, not as 
ompty, for tho sugared nut had its own rich 
kernel—a bank bill that woiit fluttering to my 
lap. A motto, as I thought, wns fastened to it, ’ 
but as I grasped it seourely, bolloving that it 1 
was real nnd for me, I road, “ Twenty-live dol-* 
lnrs from tho ladies of tho congregation, for a 
silk dress.” - i: '{ 
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Yes, twonty-flvo dollars 1 Oh, if they would 
only let mu use it ns I liked; it would go so far 
towards tlioso dreary debts I and ns I thought 
this iu a strango tumult of surprise and plea¬ 
sure, and slinme—for I understood now what 
they had been talking about that ovoning at 
Mrs. Steele’s, niul why tlioy hushed oaoli other 
ns I approached—Mrs. Steolo, horsolf, came 
quietly up to mo in tlio orowd, and mooting my 
grateful glanco, whispered, "That is only a 
suggestion; wo want you to do just oxaotly ns 
you wish with it," I felt more tlinn robukcd, 
utterly humbled heforo Qod, and those whom 
I lind judged so harshly, 

Ilut this was not thu ond. There was a stir, 
and buzz, and hum around John, and I heard 
him say, " Dear brethren, you aro too mindful 
of us, I do not know how to thank you”—and 
some ono near mu said, “ Only think, a hun¬ 
dred dollars in gold; ho found it in that little 
drum; doesn’t he look astonished I" And 
after awliilo John onmo and put it iu my hand, 
ami said, “ Dear wifo, will you beliovo mo nnd 
trust tho Lord now?" 

1 hardly know how I got home, or how tlint 
letter to Marin was written, but I folded up my 
share of thu Christmas trod in itand not until 
John himself had taken it to thu post-office and 
relumed to toll mo it was gono, did I begin to 
roalizo that wo wero froe from dobt, and rioh / 
beyond all that wo oould ask. 

I felt that I ought to confess to Mrs. Steolo 
all my bitter injustice, when tlioy woro doing 
so mituli for us, nnd it was tho boginning of a 
true, helpful friendship that has made my life 
hero very happy. I seo how pride nnd preju- 
dico como botwoon tho lionrts of the rioh and 
poor, debarring thorn from tho mutual comfort 
and aid theymight roooivo, nnd I hnvo been 
inoro tender towards Mrs. Strong’s jealous en- 
vyings ovor sinoo, nnd liavo tried to persuade 
her out of them. 

' My mother is sitting in tho sunshiny south 
window of our cheerful sitting-room, toaohing 
\V 03 loy his hymn for Sunday-school, nnd ns I 
hoar tho fervor with wliioli sho repeats to 
them— 

11 Judge not tho Lord by fcobto sonso, 

But trust lllin for Itlsgraco; 

Bolded a frowning l’rovldonco 
llo hidos a bmllhig faco”— 

it rushes into my mind how wondorful His 
leadings wuro to us all Inst winter I Marin is 
now tho beloved friend nnd governess in Mrs. 
Steolo’s family, growing well and strong in 
sharing, as a sister would, all tho comfortsiniid 
luxuries I turned from, for her sake; and iuo- 


tlior's homo is with us, for Marin’s salary is so 
ample tlint hor old ago lias inoro of comfort than 
her life lias ever before experienced. Sho is a 
daily, hourly help and comfort, by hor cheer¬ 
fulness, her trust, her wonderful notivity nnd 
industry, which relieves mo of half my cares 
and many of my household tasks, so tlint I am 
no more overburdened nud dislioartonod by 
accumulated duties. 

And our troubles, then, taught mo tho evil 
and rebellion of my own lionrt, wliioli I never 
would have bolieved, and tho confession of my 
fault to Mrs. Steele lias brought nil this com¬ 
fort and linppinoss to us. So it was all host— 
it was all God’s hand, that "pulloth down nud 
buildeth up again.” 
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AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. VIII. 


BT MJCT !*. OOBBBEf. 


Aost Sopnm was weary. Many weeks be¬ 
fore, her husband had been prostrated by a 
dangerous disease, and it was only through her 
unwearied care that he had found strength to 
combat the destroyer. By night, as well as by 
day, her hand had ministered to his many 
physical wants, while her words of soothing or 
of cheer had supplied the best of mental influ¬ 
ences. Uncle Charles, like many another gen¬ 
tleman, I trow, had never learned to be grace- | 
folly, or even patiently sick. While he seemed 
iti immediate danger, his wife never left him, 
and he was coutent to receive from her hands 
the nourishment which his daughters had 
prepared; but, as he grew better, she had 
double duty to perform. It was all in vain that 
his children, fearing-for their mother’s health, 
should offer their best services; he always 
declined, because “he was used to’’ mother’s 
reading, her cooking, and her care. Once or 
twice, Aunt Sophie tried to leave him, for a bit 
of rest, but she saw that he was made uneasy 
by her absence. Thenceforth she disclaimed 
all fatigue, though she was constantly aotive 
in devising means for beguiling the hours of 
their tediousness. 

Now, all this was past. This bright afternoon 
her husband had gone to his office for the first 
time since his illness. Mechanically she ar¬ 
ranged his room, and then'threw herself upon 
the lounge, which he had vacated. Five 
minutes later, Emma looked in, and with an 
anxious, half-satisfied smile upon her face, 
covered the sleeper tenderly, darkened the 
room, and glided away. The hours sped on— 
Mr. Laselle returned, and wholly forgot his 
weariness as he stopped upon the threshold. 
When his eyes were accustomed to the wont 
of light, he seated himself quietly by his wife, 
to await her waking. Her pale, attenuated 
face frightened him, and he realized, os he had 
not done before, how ceaseless had been her 
watching for months past. 

“I must have been blind,’’he murmured; 

“ but.she never said she was tired.” That word 
touchy! Aunt Sophie’s consciousuess. Spring¬ 


ing up quickly, she said, before unolosing her 
eyes— 

“ No, I am not tired;” then gazing about in 
bewilderment, she allowed herself to be laid 
gently back upon the pillows. Then she had 
to assure her husband that she was not in the 
least sick, though she acknowledged her weari¬ 
ness. She asked him to open the shutters, 
and make the room cheerful for himself, while 
she finished her nap. When he feared dis¬ 
turbing her, she proposed his joining the girls 
in the parlor. Scarcely were her lips closed, 
ere Morpheus again asserted his supremacy. 
Uncle Charles was thoroughly anxious, and 
was ouly half convinced by Emma’s assurances 
that she believed her mother would soon be 
herself again, now that she might rest. 

"Something must be done,” Mr. Laselle 
repeated, and forthwith he proposed a journey. 

He hod already decided to go to R-soon; 

he should be very glad of his wife’s company, 
and she could stop at her nephew’s, as he had 
lately returned to his native village, but a dozen 

miles from R-. The whole plan was talked 

over, and decided upon. Mr. Laselle relin¬ 
quished his idea of going in the cars, as he was 
sure that travelling leisnrely in their own car¬ 
riage would prove more beneficial to his wife; 
therefore, it became necessary to start sooner 
than he had intended. 

"Well, she is always ready,” said Uncle 
Charles, continuing, as Aunt Sophie entered 
the room. "Are you not, mother, always 
ready to take a journey with me ?” 

“Yes, I believe so when it is best that I 
should go,” was the reply. 

“ Well, then, we will start for Cousin Ralph’s, 
day after to-morrow.” Aunt Sophie’s firm 
“ No, I think not,” was met by a multitude 
of exclamations, but she quietly said— 

“ Girls, you may see how tea is progressing, 
and I think I can satisfy your father that I am 
reasonable in not wishing to go there now.” 

“Well, mother, what iB your plea?” was 
Uncle Charles’s inquiry, but the shade upon his 
face deepened as she answered simply— 
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“ Weakness. I do not mean, ” she continued, 
as she noticed his anxiety, “that I have not 
physical strength for a much longer journey, 
leisurely as you propose travelling ; but 1 am 
too weary and overworn to hear Ralph Hoyt 
talk. He always wearies me. His presence is 
enough to incline one to the belief, of which 
1 have somewhere heard or read, that spiritual 
emanations from eaoh one vibrate in the air, 
something after the manner of sound. I am 
sure that my soul is cognizant of some kind of 
clashing, every time we meet. He has such 
low views of our nature that I have sometimes 
thought he really dislikes to hear of a noble 
deed; he certainly is rarely at a loss for an 
unworthy motive to which to impute it. 
Everything concerning our finer feelings is a 
‘ notion’ to him; money, position, and luxu¬ 
rious living are the only realities he recog¬ 
nizes.” 

“I am surprised. I know Ralph is a hard 
fellow, but you never before objected to going 
there.” 

“ Nor would I now, if I were strong. His 
wife is easily influenced. Under her affectation 
and silly pride, there is a fund of good feeling, 
which often echoes to my words. I may hope 
to do her good, while Ralph can never do me 
lasting harm, though I am not now equal to 
sparring words with him.” 

“ I understand you, and I shall not wish you 
to stop there; but I insist upon your going 

with me to R-. We can start Monday and 

be all the week upon our way, if we so choose, 
and I am very sure I shall gain strength 
rapidly.” 

We would like to linger with our friends 
upon this pleasant invigorating journey. We j 
might learn a fuller appreciation of nature’s 
haudiwork than has ever blessed us, were we 
to listen to their conversation, but our space is 
limited. Suffice it to say that Aunt Sophie 
fouud her strength so fully renewed as to wish 
to visit at her nephew’s, where she was formally 
greeted. Her host, too, when they met at 
dinner time, was very polite, asking such ques¬ 
tions of her family as propriety diotated, and 
listening deferentially to her brief answers. 
Pleasant gossip of mutual acquaintances fol¬ 
lowed, Aunt Sophie’s views of “making out 
well,” and the contrary, sometimes surprising 
her nephew, and his cool judgments of every¬ 
thing, by a wholly superficial standard, in no 
way conflicting with her former estimate of his 
character. .At length he said, abruptly— 

“By the by, Adelaide, you can never guess 
whom J have seen this morning 1” 


‘ 1 Then tell me, for I do not pride myself upon 
being a Yankee.” 

“ No less than the village belle, of ten years 
ago. ” 

“ What! Minna Williams ?” 

“Yes, Minna Lawrence now, however.” 

“0 yes. 1 remember, Frederick Lawrence 
was such a perfect gentleman. I shall be 
delighted to see Miuna. She will call of course, 
immediately, now she knows that I am here ?” 

“ Yes, I asked her to call this afternoon, at 
half-past two.” 

“0 mercy!" exclaimed Mrs. Hoyt, with a 
deprecating gesture. “ Did you know no more 
of etiquette f Why she will think you a perfect 
boor.” 

“ I will risk that. The trnth is I was not 
snre that you would care to have her call, so I 
gave you an opportunity to ignore the acquain¬ 
tance. I have known you to do more than one 
clever thing of the kind.” 

“Why, you cannot mean that Minna Law¬ 
rence is not a lady^i” 

“ I mean that she teaches music for a living, 
and X thought perhaps you would like to have 
her instruct Alice, for X know she was a splen¬ 
did performer.” 

“ I declare, it is too bad. Is her husband 
dead ?” 

“ No, but he is so dissipated. I doubt if he 
could get credit for his breakfast, if he should 
try. I heard that his wife had preserved the 
larger part of her property in her own hands, 
hut her teaching does not look like it.” 

“Of course not; she would never teach till 
she was obliged to; but liow does she look ? 
Did she appear so very sad ?” 

“No, not sad at all. She had that old way 
of hers. Do you remember what Aunt Jemima 
used to say of her f That she was not proud 
of her wealth or accomplishments, though she 
had every reason to be of both; but she had a 
lofty way with her. ' That word lofty is very 
significant, I take it. I thought of it to-day 
as she stood there, talking just in the old 
way, only perhaps a trifle more earnestly. I 
am certain, I would not have dared to refer 
to her pupils, if she bad not. She spoke of 
them, however, just as freely as she might 
have done of her Sunday scholars years ago. 
She told me too that Sue Smith, who, you re¬ 
member, Adelaide, was suoh a little vagabond 
till Miss Minna took a notion to clothe her 
deoently, and teaoh her a bit of manners, is 
abont to marry young Somers. She pretended 
to rejoice in Sue’s good fortune, and said she 
was worthy of it all.” 
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“ And why should Bhe not rejoice in the good 
fortnne of a prottgM" asked Aunt Sophie. 

“Perhaps she would, so long as Sue owed 
everything to her, bnt then to have her going 
above her head is another thing, I take it.’’ 

“ 1 don’t see it so. I should think her feel¬ 
ing of self-gratulation might he akin to that of 
the old schoolmaster who taught Daniel Web¬ 
ster his letters." 

“Ay, 1 see. Mrs. Somers can give Mrs. 
Lawrence admittance to the circle in whioh she 
lias been wont to move, so Mrs. Lawrence will 
rejoice in her elevation." 

“Yon misunderstand me entirely; no such 
unworthy feeling of interest oould enter into 
the joy to which I referred.” 

“ Well, you and I never did see things alike. 
I believe yon are in earnest, and that is more 
than 1 will allow for most of your kind; but 
when yon have seen as muoh of the world as I 
have, you will learn that there is a bit of 
difference between live men and women and 
their professions." 

“How much, older are you than your mo¬ 
ther?" said Aunt Sophie, laughing. And thus 
the (conversation was turned, for the time; but 
Mr. Hoyt again referred to Minna Lawrence 
before he left. It was evident that he enjoyed 
contrasting her present position with the one 
from whioh she had fallen; and Aunt Sophie 
understood his pitiful exultation when he 
coarsely referred to the fact that he had vainly 
sought an opportunity for asking Minna’s hand 
in marriage, as he acknowledged that he should 
enjoy having her see the style in which he 
lived, and hinted the possibility of her regret¬ 
ting having lost so elegant a home for such a 
notion as congeniality. “Fred Lawrence,” he 
continued,' 1 seemed as sentimental and religious 
as her heart conld desire, and a precious deal 
of comfort she must have taken with him." 

“ You and I cannot judge of that,” responded 
Mrs. Laselle; “hut we can assure ourselves 
that, if she be a true woman, her marriage vow, 
whether it may have proved for better or for 
worse, is saored to her. I cannot conceive that 
a woman who has lovingly and prayerfully 
given her hand to her heart’s ohosen can ever 
enjoy speculating upon the ‘might have heens' 
of earlier life.” 

“ I do not know why she should not; there 
is nothing like a few years of married life to 
take the romance out of any one. Why, I can 
remember when I was as muoh in love as any 
fool you could name. To be sure, I love my 
wife now, veiy much as other people do, but 
then I don’t suppose but that there are a great 


many other women who might have filled her 
place." 

“Your talk is treason to my estimate of 
marriage. 1 might tell you of such unions as 
are bnt the beginning of the romance of life, 
marriages from which neither husband nor wife ' 
can trace their separate selves, so conscious are 
they of the ennobling influence which each has 
been able, through the blessing of our Father, 
to exert upon the other; bnt I fear you would 
not understand me." 

“ I certainly should not. I can see how one 
of a couple may be very much stronger minded 
than another, and thus exert a marked in¬ 
fluence, but 1 am not sharp enough to see 
through your mutnal influences.” 

“Nevertheless, if each, loving the other as 
a dearer self, strives, not only to ennoble that 
self, but also its life-companion, each shall 
advance more rapidly than either could do 
alone.” 

“ That is it—you always take it for granted 
that people aim only to advance towards your 
transcendental truth and goodness." 

“ I was speaking of a true marriage; such 
could scarcely be found apart from true aims 
in life.” 

After the departure of her husband, Mrs. 
Hoyt hastened her elaborate toilet, and joined 
Aunt Sophie in the back parlor arrayed in a 
new brocade, muoh better suited for some fes¬ 
tive occasion than a quiet afternoon at home. 
Her thoughts were all of her old friend, Minna, 
and, as the hoar at which she had hoped to see 
her passed by, she oould talk of little else. 
From her words, Aunt Sophie learned of the 
bright girlhood of Minna Williams, when, as a 
beauty and an heiress, admired and envied for 
her outward advantages while she was loved 
for the brighter ohanns of her noble character, 
she had been able to bestow many a favor upon 
her humbler associate, Adelaide Huntley. Ade¬ 
laide had loved Minna, and, as she thought 
how lightly her friend had valued all external 
advantages, she did not feel the triumph which 
she might have done under other circnmstances. 
She would greatly have preferred meeting Mrs. 
Lawrence as an equal; but, as fortune had 
favored her, she was disposed to wish Minna 
to he impressed with the full extent of this 
favor, and she expected that her old friend 
would feel flattered and under obligations for 
any condescension on her part, though she 
might attempt to conceal all snob feelings. 
Adelaide had no idea of studying to 'reciprocate 
the kindly attentions whioh Minna had shown 
her years'ago, hut she quieted her conscience 
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with the thought that it would not he just to 
herself to thus compromise her own position. 

Aunt Sophie had been very much interested 
in what she had heard of Mrs. Lawrence, and 
she was quite as glad as was Adelaide when, at 
length, she arrived. A first view of the pale, 
Ideiioate-looking woman, with such a depth of 
| sadness in her dark eyes, was painful to those 
•, who hod been fancying her as she had been in 
her gladder years; but the first impression 
I was evanescent, for, when the sweet face be- j 
•came animated in conversation, there was no 
trace of sadness there. 

“But where are your little ones, Addle?” 
said Mrs. Lawrence, at the first break in the 
conversation. 

“Oh, Betty keeps them in the nursery, 
mostly. You know I "was never very fond of 
children,” was the reply. 

“ Not fond of children 1 If not, have you no 
duties to your own f Why, I shall have to 
lecture you as of old. Do you remember—” 

Just then the door-bell rang, and, as Mrs. 
Hoyt shut the folding-doors between the two 
parlors, her visitor left the sentence unfinished. 
In truth, Mrs. Hoyt saw at that instant, as Aunt 
Sophie had done for some time, that Minna 
still held her place as superior, and she was 
just in the mood to resent it. Mrs. Hastings 
was announced, and Mrs. Hoyt, merely saying, 
“You see I must be excused, ladies. Aunt 
Sophie, will you not come in?" went to her 
more fashionable visitor. Mrs. Lawrence left 
immediately, though Aunt Sophie tried so ear¬ 
nestly to detain her as almost to have a claim 
to the invitation to call wliioh she received. 

As Mrs. Hoyt heard the hall door shut, she 
came out to urge Mrs. Laselle to see Mrs. 
Hastings. After the departure of this lady, 
Aunt Sophie remonstrated with her niece upon 
■. her rudeness to Mrs. Lawrence. At first, Mrs. 

, Hoyt was indignant, and disposed to justify 
herself; but Aunt Sophie’s earnest words wak¬ 
ened her better feelings and led her to regret 
her incivility. 

“But what shall I do, auntie? If, as yon 
say, Minna is just as proud, and jnst as much a 
Ilady as she was before she began to teaoli for 
'.money, she will never call again to give me a 
uhance to be more careful of her feelings.” 

“ Of course she will not. It is your turn to 
seek her society. But if you really wish to 
make amends for you? unladylike oondnet, you 
will not be long in finding an opportunity for 
showing her some neighborly kindness, as she 
lives but a stone’s throw from here.” 
i The day before Aunt Sophie left, as she was 


about to take a ride with Mrs. Hoyt and little 
Alice, she proposed that they slionld ask Mrs. 
Lawrence to allow her little daughter to accom¬ 
pany them. When the request was preferred, 
the color went and came upon Mrs. Lawrenoe’s 
cheek; but, meeting Aunt Sophie’s kindly 
glance, she consented, and was rewarded by 
the sight of her child’s joy. Mrs. Laselle 
called, upon their return, when all her prepos¬ 
sessions in favor of Mrs. Lawrence were con¬ 
firmed. She was very anxious that the old 
intimacy between her and Adelaide should Vie 
renewed so far as possible, for she foresaw that 
her niece would be greatly benefited by such 
companionship. 

When, two years later, Aunt Sophie again 
visited at her nephew’s, she needed not to 
inquire of Mrs. Lawrence, traces of whose in- 
finence were manifest in the manners and 
opinions of her niece. Mrs. Laselle arrived 
nnexpeotedly, and, as she entered the morn¬ 
ing-room, she was pleased to find the children 
with their mother, who said, cordially:— 

“Ah, I am right glad to see yon, Aunt Sophie; 
you see I don’t always give up the little ones 
to Betty’s care now. I believe, however, that 
yon and Mrs. Lawrence ought to be considered 
responsible for the disorder this room is in, for 
you will recollect bow tidy it nsed to be.” 

“I like its present appearance better,” re¬ 
sponded Mrs. Laselle, as she kissed the happy- 
looking little faces abont her. “ But all these 
are not yonr treasures ?” 

“No; that is little Katie Lawrence. You 
remember her mother, I presume. Mr. Law¬ 
rence is sick now, so Katie comes here often, 
and we are always glad to see her." 

After the children left, Mrs. Hoyt told her 
aunt of her friend. 

“You remember, auntie,” said she, “how I 
judged the village manners by a city standard, 
and believed that if Minna, from choice or ne¬ 
cessity, lowered herself by teaching, she ought 
to expect slights in consequence, which I so 
rudely showed her that, most likely, any fa- 
tnre pleasant interconrse between us would 
have been prevented, if yon had not talked to 
me so earnestly. I did the best I could to 
atone for my rudeness immediately, and soon 
learned that Minna had never been left out of 
fashionable society here. She had gradually 
withdrawn herself from evening parties and 
the like, as her hnsband had become unfit to 
accompany her, but bad continued to make 
and receive calls as of old. Her music teaching 
and evident economy have always been a puzzle 
to me. Her father took care to leave tho 
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greater part of liia large property at lier own 
disposal, and thus there can hare been no real 
necessity for her depriving herself of every 
accustomed gratification, as she has done. I 
cannot believe that she likes to do so; it is so 
contrary to her old habits. Why, she gave me 
this pretty brooch I have on, in exchange for a 
white rosebud for her hair, and that is a fair 
sample of her old bargains, saving as she is 
now. I believe her selfish, brutish husband is 
at the bottom of the aflair; bat she rarely 
speaks of him, and never to attach any blame 
to him. I should like to tell her just how 
mean he is, for I don’t believe she knows, 
though, to be sure, he has tormented her 
enough to touch her. She always has a smile 
and a cheerful word for every one. I used to 
think her cheerfulness was a mask to hide her 
real feelings; then I imagined that she had 
grown cations and unfeeling; but longer inter¬ 
course has taught me something of the unfailing 
souroe whence she evidently derives strength 
to bear the trials of her lot hopefully. Mr. 
Lawrence is sick now, and as oross as he well 
can be; he keeps his wife upon the run from 
morning till night, and she is as patient os an 
angel. She has digjpissed her pupils, and lets 
little Katie come in here a great deal. I know 
that it is because she doesn’t want the oliild to 
hear her father’s fretful, irreverent language. I 
don’t go in there mnch now, for it makes me 
so indignant and uncomfortable, while I know 
that my company gives no pleasure to Minna, 
sinoe her husband does not regard my presence 
sufficiently to be decently good-natured. Per- 
haps he will pay more attention to you; if so, 
you must stay with her somewhat.” 

Aunt Sophie went in that afternoon, and 
very often afterward during her stay. She 
gained the confidence of Mrs. Lawrence more 
fully, and felt more real sympathy for her from 
these interviews than Mrs. Hoyt had done 
during years of intercourse. She could under¬ 
stand the deep love which led Mrs. Lawrence 
to so fully realize the wrong her husband was 
doing to his own nature that pity for him 
banished all thought of that which he caused 
her to suffer. She saw, too, that the devoted 
wife looked upon this illness as a harbinger of 
hope that her husband might some time be 
himself again, and, as she appreciated the cheer¬ 
ful, trusting piety whioh looked to the good 
All Father for strength to bear each day’s bur¬ 
den, she realized that Mrs. Lawrence had far 
less claim to her pity than the wreck of a noble 
man who had fallen a viotim to his own ap¬ 
petites and passions. More than once, Aunt 


Sophie sat by the invalid while his wearied wife 
took a bit of rest. She could understand the 
sad unrest and dissatisfaction with himself 
which made it so difficult for others to please 
him; but she was sure that his wife’s patienoe, 
gentleness, and Christian consistency must ul¬ 
timately soften his heart; nor was she mistaken. 

For many weary weeks after Aunt Sophie’s 
return to her homo, Minna Lawrence suffered 
with and for her husband. Many times his 
old affeotion for her fitfully revived, and he was 
ready to converse with her earnestly of his 
blighted life; hut he was ever striving to con¬ 
vince her that he was wronged and abused; he 
had never been aconstomed to self-examination, 
and there was no ray of brightness within him 
now to enoourage him to such a task; there¬ 
fore he oursed the companions who had first 
lured him into the downward path, and then 
stood mookingly aside when he fell below their 
level; while he hated nearly every one with 
whom he had lately come in contact, because 
he was treated with less respect than formerly. 
Minna constantly sought strength and wisdom 
from on high, that her every word and act 
might influence him aright, as she prayed 
earnestly for that special grace which should 
renew his heart. 

Brighter days oame. Frederick Lawrence 
saw his sins in their true light, and abhorred 
them. Very humbly, he sought Divine aid, 
while he endeavored to school himself to pa¬ 
tient endurance of his physioal sufferings, as 
the near duty, which should help him to see 
olearer those beyond. Minna’s heart was 
gladdened by the ohange, and she enjoyed the 
society of her husband as she had not done for 
years. Solemn months followed, during which 
many a heart learned noble life lessons in that 
siok room. Balph Hoyt and wife became fre¬ 
quent visitors there, and they learned much of 
the soul’s true life. 

'When again Aunt Sophie was welcomed at 
his home, her nephew had lost his old sarcastic 
way of referring to everything good and noble. 
Minna Lawrence, with a bright, cheerful face, 
oame to welcome her, and, when she had left, 
Adelaide had a long story to tell of those puz¬ 
zling musio lessons. The truth was, that 
Minna, with her womanly, loving trust, was 
blind to the folly of her husband, till he, by 
drinking and gambling, had contracted very 
heavydebts. She was jealous for his honor, 
and, the first time, paid all gladly, rejoicing in 
his solemn assurances that this should reclaim 
him; but when, time after time, he came to 
her with unmanly pleading, her eyes were 
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opened, and she took a firm stand. His whole 
patrimony and more than half her property 
were already gone; the income of the remainder 
must suffice them now, for no longer would she 
encroach upon the principal. Again and again 
lie promised amendment; truly she ought to 
trust him, for only through her encouragement 
could he hope to stand. Each time she strove 
to assure him that he might be himself again, 
while she trusted him with her whole income 
and took pupils; vainly hoping thus to rouse 
his better feelings. Sometimes she was flattered 
by his withdrawal from his bad habits for 
weeks together ; then, again, he seemed a very 
Send, as he heaped upon her abusive taunts, 
because of what he styled the unwifely selfish¬ 
ness which led her to refuse to give him the 
control of her entire property. During his 
illness, her income was amply sufficient for 
their wants; but, after his death, she found 
that there were still large debts unpaid. Now 
she again divided her property and went back 
to her musio teaching, cheerfully continuing 
the economy which she had taught herself, 
until every obligation, none of whioh were 
legally hers, was cancelled. 

“Do you wonder,” said Adelaide, as she 
finished, “ that, sympathizing, as we have, done 
with Minna, Ralph has lost his old habit of 
calling everything above mere legal right a 
notion ?” 

“ No, I do not wonder at that,” replied Aunt 
Sophie; “I only wonder that he could ever 
have indulged such low views of our nature. 

Educated as he was, he should have learned, 
from his own ^leart, of all truth and honor. 

Minna Lawrenoe is but one among a noble band 
of Christian brothers and sisters who derive 
strength and cheerfulness for every duty from 
a never failing source : would that we might 
know that her husband was not also one of a 
miserable, much-to-be-pitied, but too numerous 
class! We can ignore neither the good nor the 
bad, but, even as I would prefer light to dark¬ 
ness, I would allow my thoughts to linger upon 
the bright, holy attributes of our common 
humanity.” 

This latter visit of Aunt Sophie was indeed 
a pleasant one. Her nephew and his wife had 
not wholly forgotten their worldliness; but 
they had learned of a higher happiness, and 
sought to attain it. Little Katie Lawrence and 
Alioe Hoyt were inseparable friends, sharing in 
the careful teaohing which it was the pleasure 
of Mrs. Lawrence to give them. Katie’s true 
development is the worthy life-work of her 
mother, and, in her promise of future useful- 
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ness, Mrs. Lawrenoe finds her brightest earthly 
joy; while her warm heart expands in sym¬ 
pathy with the large circle of friends whose 
love she reciprocates. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A COUPLE OP WALL-FLOWERS. 

A wall-flower ? O no, I’m sitting hers just 
to rest myself. I 've danced and promenaded 
till I’m tired out. I don’t think there’s a 
young lady in the room been asked oftener than 
I have, thi3 evening; but my health’s rather 
delicate, and I don’t desire to overexert myself. 
’Tain’t for want of solicitations to do otherwise 
that I’m resting myself, Mrs. Granger. 

How does sea-bathing agree with my health ? 
Oh, first-rate. Jest observe that Mis. Sullivan 
waltzing with that furriner; she flies around 
like a flounced top. If I was her husband, I’d 
put a stop to her conduct, or I’d sliet her up 
in a convent. What conduct? Oh, I don’t 
know. Watering-places are awful things to 
spread talk, and all I know is what I’ve heard, 
and of course I don’t purtend to believe all I 
hear. Anybody can see for themselves that 
she’s a dreadful flirt, but that isn’t proving 
that she’s a bad woman. It *s silly and vain 
of her to gallavant aTound the way she does, 
but that isn’t saying I believe what I’ve 
heard, common talk as it appears to be. Oh, 
nothing; I’m not a-going to repeat scandal. 
Her name’s mixed up with another person’s 
oftener than is safe for her; but yon must use 
your own eyes and ears, if you want to satisfy 
yourself. They say it was just the same way 
last summer, when she was here, only worse, 
if possible. Her husband bought a horse-whip 
one day, I’ve understood, and that a certain 
dashing old villain sought safety in flight, the 
same afternoon; but it’s probably dreadfully 
exaggerated; sech things commonly are. He’s 


so generous to her, too—allows Mter two thou¬ 
sand a year, pin-money; and she’s always in 
debt, they say, for all. Anybody can see how 
fond he is of her, and she ought to be ashamed, 
going on and breaking his heart. If she’d make 
herself as pretty to him as she does to other, 
men, she’d be doing a little more as she ought 
to. But don’t breathe a syllable of what I’ve. 
told you, Mrs. Granger, for I’m not certain it’s 
true; and if it is true, it’s none of my busi¬ 
ness. 

Jest throw a look baok over your shoulder at 
that couple standing by the window. Oh, no¬ 
thing, nothing at all—only, if we stay here 
many days longer, maybe we shn’n’t have to 
inquire. A body would think they wasn’t 
conscious there was a soul but themselves in 
the saloon, they ’re so absorbed in each other. 
She needn’t break her fan, if he does whisper 
to her in that killing style. There! she’s 
shivered it all to atoms, and now she’s laugh¬ 
ing and blushing about it. Probably he ’ll pre¬ 
sent her with another equally expensive, and 
she ’ll accept it, if she is a married woman, and 
hadn’t ought to. I never saw him before to¬ 
night. Do you know his name? Her hus¬ 
band? Oh-h-h, that makes a difference, of 
course; but I should think they'd better keep 
their love-making for their own private enter¬ 
tainment. If there’s anything really sickish, 
it’s this billing and cooing between married 
people in public. 

0 dear! did you ever ? That dress takes the 
rag off the bush I If it was a little shorter at 
the bottom, and a little longer at the top, it 
would l)e improved. Sweet, did you say ? Oh, 
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it’s pretty enough, and too pretty. They say 
she’s ruining her husband by her extravagance. 
That’s the twentieth dress I’ve seen her have 
on since I came. But anybody with a pair of 
shouldas like them must set ’em off, at any 
price, if their husband is- ruined, and their 
character, too. Black eyes and white necks 
are very nice, hut they don’t make good wives, 
as some men know to their sorrow. 

'What a sweet young man! Do you know 
himf I feel sure he is a ppet—he has such a 
pensile appearance, and such a high white 
forrid. I wish I was introduced to him. It’s 
pleasant to meet a congestive breast in a scene 
like this. O yes, I sometimes woo the Muses, 
simply for my own pleasure. I ’ve published 
a few pieces, hut I don’t purtend to be an 
authoress. The most of my suffusions slumber 
in the retiracy of my portfolio. If the world 
chooses to claim them after I’m dead, it can 
have them. I shall leave them copied out in 
a clear, eligible hand, simply for the benefit of 
my friends. I’ve been solicited to publish a 
volume of my fugitive productions, but have 
ever hesitated. Of course, “filthy lucre” would 
he no inducement to a person of my means, 
and I’m indifferent to the bugle voice of fame. 

Ton don’t say so ? Worth a million dollars ? 
Of course he married her for her money, for 
she’s as humbly as a mud fence. Silks and 
satins can’t make her handsome. Isn’t she 
dreadful yellow? She looks like a piece of 
white silk that’s been washed and ironed. 
Got a high temper, too, I ’ll bet, by the turn 
of her nose and the look of her eyes. Her hus¬ 
band seems utterly subdued; I ’ll bet she snubs 
him. He looks as if she was continually telling 
him how much money she had brought him. 
It’s good enough for him, though; shouldn’t 
have made such a fool of himself. If anybody 
shonld marry me, and I should have reason 
afterwards to snspect it was my means they 
married, they wouldn’t lead a very easy life of 
it; I’d keep ’em as uncomfortable as a kernel 
of com on a hot griddle. If I ever do make 
np my mind to except any of the male sex as 
a husband, I shall wed from love alone. ■ 

See them young chits, dancing, and talking, 
and flirting like so many young ladies. They 
ought to be spanked and sent to bed! I don’t 
know what their mothers can be thinking of, to 
let ’em carry on so in a public house. Anxious 
to get ’em married off, I suppose; mothers ’ll 
go any length, nowadays, to get rid of their 
daughters. If I’d went, and gone, and had 
children, I think I’d take care of ’em till they 
was of age, and not put ’em up in market, 


and show ’em off to the best advantage, like 
a milliner the bunnits in her show-window. 
Puts you in mind to ask if I was ever a milli¬ 
ner ? Do yon intend to insult me ? Oh, you’d 
heard; well, people shouldn’t believe all they 
hear, ’specially at watering-places. I’ve heard 
you nsed to be a vest-maker before Mr. Granger 
married you, and that you made a vest for him 
the way he came to fall in love with yon. Of 
course you ’ll deny it, but people that live in 
glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. For my 
part, I consider one honest person as good as 
another, whether they ever did anything for a 
living or not; but low people, that have got up 
in the world suddenly, generally put on airs. 
If I ever had been a milliner, I shouldn’t be 
ashamed of it. 

They say that pale girl over there, in the 
blue brocade, is dying of consumption, which 
means dying of love. She doesn’t look as if 
she’d have strength of mind enough to bear a 
disappointment. For my part, I could bear a 
hundred disappointments, and not show it. 
I’d never let one of the masculine sex have 
it to boast that I was broken-hearted on hit 
account. What ? Do I speak from experience ? 
Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t. Her lover 
died, did ho ? Oh, that’s a different matter. I 
admire constancy; it’s a very poetical quality. 

I mean to write some verses, and send to the 
poor girl, to comfort her. 

Do see that Widow Wilkins sail along in her 
second mourning I She’s perishing to take it 
off, for she thinks it doesn’t become her. I 
don’t know why, but I detest widows. They ’re 
a vain and self-complacent set, the whole of 
’em, and sure to get married again, even when 
they’ve more babies than they have dollars. I 
can’t account for it, and I hate ’em. 

Poor Mrs. Watkins! how she suffers, this 
warm weather! All the fans in the house 
can’t keep her from being as red as a piny, 
she’s so fat. It’s a great misfortune to be so 
fat; I’d rather be as lean as a.lath than as 
cumbersome as she is. Fat folks always dress 
in such abominable taste I There she is, swel¬ 
tering in that hlaok silk, for the sake of look¬ 
ing a little smaller than she really is. Short 
sleeves on those big arms! they look like bags 
of flonr. 

Well, well, Newport’s a curious place, and 
1 think it’s a wicked place. There’s all kinds 
of naughty doings carried on here, they say— 
wine and billiards, and vanity and wickedness. 
Most of people seem to come here jest to show 
themselves, if they’re women, and to drink, 
and play, and do ' as they hadn’t ought to, if 
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they ’re men. It’s enongh to make a reflecting 
person sick at heart. And it’s sncli a place 
for talk, too. I ’ve heard more scandal since 
I came here than I could repeat in a year. 
It ’8 dreadful; I don’t know what the world is 
a-coming to. For the land sake, if that giddy 
Mrs. Sullivan ain’t a-daneing again! Well, 
well, I aha’n’t say what I think of her, for I 
don’t believe in talking. 


CHAPTER XX. 

ALL IS DOT a OLD THAT OLITTBBS. 

Well, Dora, you’ve kept the house as neat 
as a new pin; there don’t appear to be any¬ 
thing sitting around or wasted. I’m really 
very much obliged to you. Yes, I’m glad to 
be to home again, though I had a fine time, 
and saw a good deal of the world, in my absence. 
Bnt it went hard to spend so muoh money; 
however, I trust it ’ll pay. How am I looking! 
Don’t you think I’ve improved in my style, 
as well as my countenance! I weigh five 
pounds more ’n I did when I left here, warm 
as the weather has been. You needn’t be 
afraid to intimate me in anything you may 
see me do or say that’s new, for I’ve been 
associating with the best society, and I intend 
to be the model of the fashionable people of 
l’ennyville. I enjoyed it hngely, passing my¬ 
self off for a million-heiress. The young gentle¬ 
men followed my footsteps wherever I moved, 
and fluttered about me like bugs around a 
candle. I could have had my pick out of a 
hundred; but, as I feared they were not en¬ 
tirely disinterested, of course I turned a deaf 
ear to all their entreaties, which didn’t prevent 
my taking advantage of their devotion to bring 
me ice-cream, and walk with me, and stand by 
me in the windows, and take me out to ride, 
and so forth. If it had not been for that un¬ 
fortunate little accident about the wig, I should 
not have had an occurrence to dampen my en¬ 
joyments. I've no doubt people, especially of 
my own sex, would have liked to have made 
more fun about it than they durst to openly; 
bnt it won’t pay to laugh too much at the 
expense of a million-heiress—it isn’t fallacy— 
and so the world held its tongue remarkably, 
considering, all but the widows and old maids, 
and I snapped my fingers at them. How about 
that wedding-cake !—hem 1 I sha’n’t want it 
just yet, but I shall before long. That’s the 
great secret of the whole, Dora. I’m engaged 
—engaged to Mr. Hopkins, point blank, and 
no mistake. The reason he did not accompany 


me home, and have the banns consummate! 
immediately, is, that his health renders it 
necessary for him to remain by the sea-shore 
during the warm weather; but he’s coming to 
pay me a visit about the tenth of September. . 

Set a thief to catch a thief! That man’s a 
regular fortune-hunter, and he thinks me plenty 
richer than I am; but he’s got money of hit 
own—nigh on to twenty thousand dollars—an! 
I ’ll get his money, if he don’t get mine. Turn 
about is fair play; he's no business to be BO' 
mercendary himself, if he don’t want to be 
paid in his own coin. I saw through him as 
dear as a pane of glass; but he’s respectable, 
and aristooratical, and rather good-looking, and 
a favorite among my own sex, and I didn’t feel 
bound to throw so good a chance away. I’m 
afraid it’s a little reeky, letting him come to 
Pennyville first; but he made the arrangement 
himself, and I didn’t know exactly how to get 
out of it. Good Lord, Dora, you ought to see 
the women at Newport I You’d get some new 
ideas in that innocent head of yours. Of all 
the humbuggery, and the big-buggery, and the 
dressing, and flirting, and fooling, and pre-i 
fences, and extravagance, and worse—they 
need a minister to preach to them worse than 
the heathens that worship crocodiles. Such 
things as I riveted out by making good use of 
my senses! I tell you, I put this and that 
together, till I got the truth of many a pretty 
story; and I didn’t feel bound to keep it to 
myself, either; for, if people do what they 
hadn’t ought to, they must expect to suffer the 
consequences. I guess some people were glad 
when I came away. Folks that are painted 
and powdered don’t like to be scanned through 
too Bliarp a pair of spectacles, ’specially of the 
magnifying kind. I didn’t care for the ene- 
mosity of the females, so long as the men wen 
as polite as they were; I didn’t go to Newport 
to get in the good graces of women. Women 
hate each other; it’s human nature. Of 
course, since I joined the church, I don’t say 
that I hate any of my fellow-creatures, except 
widows. They ’re so designing and so seduo- 
ing, I can’t abide ’em, and I won’t purtend to. 
’Tain’t rivalry alone makes women despise each 
other so; it’s because they can see right through 
one another. The men get the wool pulled over ' 
their eyes, and they ’re flattered and fooled so, 
they don’t see it; but we see each other at it, and 
we understand it, and we know how it’s done, 
and why they did it, and all about it. What’s 
sweetness, and innocence, and prettiness< to 
the men, is artfnlness, and complicity, and 
vanity to us. Law, Dora, we laugh in our ,, 
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sleeves at the men, and we like ’em at the 
same time; hut we don’t love each other when 
we laugh at one another. We ’re dreadful 
backbiters, the whole of us—except a few like 
you. I can’t remember I ever heard you say 
anything ugly about anybody—not even about 
Philista Podd, when she was trying so hard to 
oatch your George. There comes that qniet 
little smile of yours, which means, I s’pose, 
that you were too certain of George’s heart to 
be troubled about Philista; but, even if I wot 
oertain, if I’d been in your place, I couldn’t 
a-helped showing her how triumphant yon was; 
bnt you was just as meek as a dove, and as 
kind and polite to her as if you didn’t know 
she’d give her head to be in your shoes. And 
she’s got Mr. Barker, what with running here 
to catch Mr. Little ; so ehe didn’t quite throw 
away her time and trouble. Mr. Barker, be¬ 
side of George, is like a duck beside a swan; 
bnt he’s just the husband for Philista, and 
you ’re just the wife for George. I can afford 
to say it, since I had sech a hand in making 
the match. And, since I’m in a fair way to 
make a very opprobrious union myself, I can 
afford to let other folks be as happy as they’re 
a mind to. 

Look I jest look at old Mehitable going by. 
She looks worse ’n ever. I guess she sees my 
trunks piled up in the hall, the way she stretches 
her long neck, peaking in. Poor old thing! 
die liaiu’t got money to take her to Newport. 
She ’ll hatch up a new nest of stories about me 
now, see if she don’t, she ’ll be so spiteful. It 
will be an awful spell of weather that ’ll keep 
her to home, next Sunday; she ’ll come to 
meeting to see what I’ve got on and how I 
look. It’s a sin and a shame what some people 
go to church for. If it wasn’t they were afraid 
they should be set down for heathens, and they 
want to see who’s there, and if they 've got a 
new bonnet, or turned and trimmed their old 
silk, or who’s going to join, or get married, or 
have their baby baptized, they’d never go near. 
They don’t go to hear the word, nor to repent 
of their wickedness. They set, and purtend to 
he listening to the minister, while their thoughts 
are running on their neighbors as busy as ants 
on an ant-hill. If there’s anything particu¬ 
larly sweet and good about a body, they ’ll fix 
on that to gnaw and destroy all the sugar of 
the best disposition. They feast themselves on 
good qualities; so if any one’s a good deal 
remarked about, it’s a certain sign there’s 
something eatable about ’em. I’m going to 
wear the very best I’ve got, next Sunday, 
because I know there ’ll be some who ’ll come 


to criticize and find out what I’ve got. That 
bunnit, you know, I bought just before I left 
home, and I haven’t worn it in Pennyville 
yet. 

But speaking about home reminds me I’ve 
got back to mine, with plenty to do. Them 
trunks are to be unpacked and set away, and 
the girls seen after, and—oh, dear me! sence 
I’ve had such a resting-spell it comes hard to 
take hold again. I’ve been so used to being 
waited on, and having servants running after 
me, it don’t seem natural to be waiting on 
other folks. I can stand it a month or six 
weeks longer, and then we ’ll see who's ready 
to take her boarders off Alvira Slimmens’s 
hand. I’ve a notion to offer the business to 
Mehitable Green. My I wouldn’t the boarders 
groan in soul and body under her dispensations! 
I make no doubt she’s as penurious as she’s 
avaricious. Them kind of pinched np old 
creatures always are. La! I ’ll never get done 
talking if I don’t quit some time. I haven’t 
begun my story yet, but must go about my 
unpacking now. 

Here, Susan ! Caturah I take hold and carry 
these things up stairs. I ’ll take them dresses 
myself—they ’re my nice ones. These old 
calicoes and things I jest stuffed in to fill more- 
trunks ; it’s fashionable to have lots of bag¬ 
gage. Throw this salt-bag full of sand out in 
the street. I’ve paid extra on my trunks on 
account of their weight; for I was determined 
they should pass for all they were worth. Some 
folks guessed there was gold in ’em. 

La! Mr. Bethuen, how do you find yourself? 
I’ve got back, you see. You ’re the first of my 
family, excepting Dora, I ve had the pleasure 
of welcoming. Thank you! my health’s very 
much improved. Nothing but the probability 
of improving it would have induced me to go 
to so pleasure-seeking and frivolous a place as 
Newport. I’ve learned a lesson in vanity and 
display, Mr. Bethuen. “All is not gold that 
glitters”—no, no! anybody that’s been to New¬ 
port can say, with Solomon, “ All is not gold 
that glitters.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 

God made the country, and man rondo the town ; 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That cau alone mate ft wee t the bitter draught 
That Ufo holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in tho Adds and prove* ! 

Cowwm. 

Hero, too, dwells simplo truth ; plain inuoconoe; 
Unsullied virtue; sound, unbroken youth, 

Pullout of labor, with a littlo pleased ; 

Health ever blooming; unambitious toil; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. 

Thomson. 

Ports have always sung the pleasures of sylvan scones 
and country life. This is the proof of trno genius, be¬ 
cause the highest ideal of the condition of hard labor 
imposed on'the human taco when banished from Eden 
always recalls tho glorious beauty of the “Garden’’ 
planted by tbe Creator, whore Evo gathered roses beforo 
a thorn had been developed to wound tho fair hand that 
tended tbo flowers. 

Thus poetry, truo pootry, wo moan, coveting tho best, 
loves to revel in tho beauties of nature, and seoks to 
draw the human heart from worshipping tho vain pomps 
and crashing multiplicities of trivial pursuits, over 
pressing on the time and thoughts of tho dwellers in 
the city. 

This truth of poetry, howevor, is not often acted upon, 
even by those who feel its wisdom. There seems to be 
a propensity in mankind to congregate in masses, each 
individual hoping to be benefited, iu other wo/ds, to be 
helped along, by the general prosperity. To a certain 
degree, this is done; yet tbo disadvantages, dangers, 
diseases, and distresses to which far the larger number 
of the dwellers In a great city are subjected wonld, wero 
these reckoned np and doscrlbod, unfold a fearful and 
appalling picture of wants and woe* from which country 
life is happily exempt. 

We were not intending to discuss this matter eithor 
poetically or philosophically, and have been led away 
by the poetic propensity from our plain prose purpose 
of Bhowing how life in tho country may bo made, even 
for delicate womau, who has been brought up iu tho 
luxurious ease of city surroundings, a real Idyl of 
enjoyment. 

“ Our Farm of Four Acres, and what we Hade by it”—> 
havo you read this littlo book ?* 

Tho story, asjnteresting as tho newest novol, Is tho 
experience of two London ladies in tho art of retrench¬ 
ment and country life. It commences thus 

41 Where shall we live ?” That was a question asked 
by tbe sister of the writer, whon it became necessary to 
leave London, and break up a once happy home, ren¬ 
dered desolate by sudden bereavement. 

44 Oh,’ 1 answered H., 44 there can be no difficulty about 
that. Send for tho Times, and wo shall flud dozens of 
places that will do for us.” 

“But,” said I, “what sort of a place do wo really 
mean to take ?” 

44 That,” replied H,, 44 Is soon settled. Wo must havo 
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a good sired dining-room, small drawing-room, and a 
breakfast-room, which may be converted Into a school¬ 
room. It must have a nursery aud five good bed-cham¬ 
bers ; a chaise-house and stable for the pony and carriage; 
a large garden, and three or four acres of land, for We 
must keep a cow. It mnst not be more than eight miles 
from 4 town,’ or two from a station; it must bo in a good 
neighborhood.” 

“ Stop, stop 1” I cried. 44 How much do you intend to 
give a year for all those conveniences ?” 

44 How much ? Why, I should say we ought not to 
give more than $250.” 

After a troublesome search and many disappointments, 
theso ladles Bcttlcd tbemsQlves ou “ Our Farm of Four 
Acres,” iu “ au old-fashioned but very convenient house, 
With plenty of good sized rooms, in excellent repair; 
a very prelty flower-gardeu, with greeuhouse; good 
kitchen-garden of one aero; an orchard of the same 
extent, well stocked with fine fruit trees; three acres of 
good meadow land; an excellent conch-houeo aud sta¬ 
bling, with houses for cows, pigs, aud poultry, all iu 
good order.” For this farm, tho rent was $370 a year. 

Tho book is tho record of their domestic management, 
with all their mistakes, mischances, and ultimate tri¬ 
umphs. It tells of their curious experiments In butter 
making with a racy humor that will mnko their expe¬ 
rience remombored. It shows their successful manage¬ 
ment of cows, pigs, hens, ducks, pigeons, and their only 
failure—ou rabbits; and also what harvests of hay and 
vegetables, besides tho luxuries of fruits aod flowers, 
may be gathered from a “farm of four acres" when the 
proprietors are in earnest to make the most of it, both 
in profit und pleasure. 

They say truly that “any trouble which may bo 
experienced by tho lady superintending her owu dairy 
and farm will be repaid by having her tablo well sup¬ 
plied with good butter, plenty of fresh eggs, well cured 
hams, bacon, delicate fresh pork, well-fod ducks and 
chiekeus.” A11 these country dainties are easily to be 
procured on a “farm of four acres.” 

“Nor must another item be omitted—health; for, If 
you wish to bo fortunate in your farming, you must 
look after things youraolf, and that will nocessitato 
constant exorciso in tho open air.” 

"We wish the successful experiment of these English 
ladies could Induce some of our American ladies to 
emulate tholr example so pleasantly described in this 
little book. We earnestly commend its amusing story 
to our readers who are seeking to find somo better way 
than they now have of living in comfort. 

In the close confinement of city life, health foils for 
lack of fresh air aud suitable exercise, and a family of 
children often require more expense and trouble in 
taking them oat of town during the hot weather, or In 
doctors’ bills and nursing if they are kept iu the city, 
than would be required to maintain them the year round 
in the country. • 

Now that horse cars are placed on so many streets'and 
avenues leading ont of great cities, a “form of'font 
acres” might bo enjoyed by many families who kre In 
the city obliged to live in crowdod boarding places or in 
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very mall houses. It is often remarked that the ludios 
of city families arc greatly averse to living in rhe coun¬ 
try, because there is nothing to interest them. But, if 
they would make their rural residences places of com¬ 
fort, beauty, and attractiveness, as they might do, as tko 
London ladies did, they would soon love their “farms” 
better than all the world~-where they had no home. 

There is another class in our land who greatly need 
this opportunity of country life—ladies who find them¬ 
selves reduced irom opulence or sufficiency to the neces¬ 
sity of close economy, or more, to the hard condition of 
earning their own living, perhaps making a homo for 
children or invalid relatives. A lady thus situated, no 
matter how refined her tastes, how liberal bereducation, 
how elegant hor manners, must, if she bavo tho true 
heart and soul of a woman, throw off tho trappings of 
fashiouablo life, as tho tree tossed by the tempest drops 
its blossoms and fruit, yet what remains after the storm 
Is passed may brighten aud ripen, and prove of moro 
worth than though all the bows had retained their full 
fruitage. So the woman who suddenly feels the heavy 
burdens of life crushing her untried strength, if sho 
resolutely keep herself la the sunshine of duty, may 
find a better happiness than she ever enjoyed in the full 
blossoms of her summer prosperity. Yet it Is hard I 
finding out what to do, and tho host manner of beginning 
a new mode of life. 

There are but few resources by which an educated- 
lady can earn or gain for herself aud children, if she has 
these to support, a competent livelihood. To open a 
' boardi tig-liouse or a school are tho usual methods of 
securing a home for these homeless families. Needlo- 
work, except by the aid of tho sowing-machine, is a poor 
dependence; the machine is a wonderful aid to tho 
needle, and will give employment aud competence, no 
doubt, to many a woman; and tho literary profession is 
a resourco for a few ; but to bavo a real home, an inde¬ 
pendent home, where hand, heart, and head all fiud full, 
healthy, and pleasant employment and enjoyment, givo I 
us the “farm of four acres” and country life. 

Wo wish we could induce somo of the many ladles 
who, wanting an occupation aud support, apply to us 
to know “ what thoy must do ?” “if they can succeed la 
literature ?’’ etc., to follow the example of these seuslblo 
English women, and see If they cannot find “health, 
profit, and amusement,” us those ladles did ; and, more¬ 
over, the security and peace of a good home. Then tho 
American lady might say to her friend, as tho English 
authoress did:— 

“None know better than yourself how worn out in 
health aud spirits we were when we came to this place; 
how oppressed with cares and anxiotles. Without oc¬ 
cupation, wo should most likely have become habitual 
invalids, real or fancied; without some inducement to 
he out of doors, we should seldom hnvo exerted oursclvos 
to take theexerciso necessary to restore us to health and 
strength. With God’s blessing, wo have improved la 
‘mind, body, and estate,’ by occupying ourselves with 
*Our Farm of Fonr Acres.’ ” 

“THE EFFECT OF FASHIONABLE FOLLIES IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

[Sucn is tho title of a long article sent us by a lady, of 
great iaflucuco and worth, whose opinions would be 
respected by tho most fashionable society. We give 
now a purtiou of hor earnest appeal, and shall mako 
extracts from it as we have room aud occasion.] 

“Aro you aware, dear frionds, that time is rapidly 


passing? Do you ever pause and reflect that this, the 
nineteenth century, Ib more than half gone? Memory 
still green tells us that we have progressed in art and 
science, applying them, with all'the ingenuity that man 
can devise, to every mechanical purpose that assists us 
to annihilate space by laud or sea. But, as we progress 
in the higher branches of art, literature, aud science, 
does the moral life keep pace with it ? Does it sanctify 
our homes, keeping pure our hearthstones? Does it 
shed a halo of light around our social position in the 
world, binding man to man in one common tie, of bro¬ 
therhood, of hniuanity, and love? Does it keep pure 
the ballot-box of our country’s weal, for which our 
fathers fought and died, leaving, as a legacy to their 
children’s children, this bright star of liberty, that was 
to shine out upon onr banner as a beacon light and 
example to all the world t 

In the last century, children were healthy, strong, 
and robust; they were disciplined so as to fill the places 
of their parents in tho future. No late hours wore al¬ 
lowed to prey upon tho health, and scatter tho rose- 
tinted bloom on tho checks; * it was early to bed and 
early to risetho fresh morning air Invigorated, giving 
healthy appetites; they were keen, then, for study or 
for play. They were clad neatly, but plainly, aud could 
exercise freely, with no fear of spoiling their garments; 
thus giving an elasticity to life aud limb that lasted long 
after the springtime of youth had passod away. They 
were taught to pay a deference to thoir elders, and the 
aged were never passed by without a respectful saluta¬ 
tion. They wore children in every sense of tho word, 
and not miniature meu and women. Precepts of gentle¬ 
ness, love, and truth were early Instilled into their 
minds, and they stand out upon the pages of American 
history, the noble men and women of the Revolution. 

But, with tho march of improvement on the one hand, 
and Innovation on the other, Luxury crept into our 
homes, aud children began to partake of fashionable 
follies; later hours were tolerated, clothing was of a 
finor and moro costly fabric; of coarse indoor amuse¬ 
ments took the place of healthy exercise in tho open air. 
They ^developed into manhood and womanhood earlier; 
the deference due to their elders was ou tho waue; their 
intellectual faculties matured, but were warped by 
pernicious reading; tho light works of tho day begun 
to soil the purity of their morals; parents looked on 
and deplored the fatal results of their injudicious guid¬ 
ance whou all too late to apply the remedy. 

Time rolled on; their child;en, the youthful aspirants 
for fame in tho present day, what are they? Many of 
them weak, sickly, and effeminate, with minds that have 
dwindled down to an atom of space; scarcely chicks 
out of the shell, when they have become corrupted by 
fashionable follies. There is no longer deferenco paid 
to their ciders, aud tho aged are passed by with heedless 
contempt, while the green sapling rears his head ia all 
its imbecilo folly. Childhood, In its simplicity, is rarely 
met; silks and laces must bo worn by the young miss, 
while the young master must be decked out in broad¬ 
cloth and yellow kids, assuming consequential airs be¬ 
longing by right to thoir venerable seniors. They aro 
educated for pleasure and the ball-room; their conversa¬ 
tion is flippant; they become enervated by dissipation 
and late hours; and what little intellectual knowledge 
they may attain dies out for want of nourishment. 

Look at that young man stretched out on yonder bed. 
The down has scarcely sprouted on hia chin. His eye-; 
have a glasvy stare; his bruin is clogged by nightly 
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potations; he raves, madly rates, sending a pang to the 
hearts of those parents who negloctod his youth ; he 
dies, and his sonl returns to God, the giver. Whero 
does the guilt lie ? This is no fiction, but as it happened, 
as it is still happening continually. 

That maiden, is she not breaking the hearts of her 
parents by sallying the parity of her life? Her imag¬ 
ination Is vitiated by impure reading until her soul 
has become tainted, and the very air she breathes is a 
charnel-house of guilt. Such as these, if they live to 
maturity, are to becomo tho parents of what? Of a 
generation, net of health, of life, or of moral worth, hut 
of a degenerate raoe of babbling Idiots. Thank Heaven, 
there are yet many left with high Intellectual and enno¬ 
bling priuoiples. They must be the regenerators of the 
race; thoy must teach their sons the value of moral 
worth, for without it the mental will eventually die out; 
tliolr daughters, who are to become wives and mothers, 
must be taught to value their homes and the duties 
belonging there, and whose aim is not to shine in a ball¬ 
room, but to train souls for their highest destiny. 

Mothers, look around yon, and mark the results of the 
demoralizing effects of fashionable folly, as it is depicted 
in the pale countenances of your daughters, in the slen¬ 
der and effeminate bearing of your sons; opon your eyes 
ere too late to its influence on the young lives intrusted 
to your care. Teach them to use life and the purposes 
for which lifo was given them rightly, or a fearful retri¬ 
bution will awaken you to yonr neglect when the death 
knell of your departed hopes shall have rung oat Us sad 
requiem over uu mely and dishonored graves.” 

Tint Wombs or Japax, axd wht tbbt ark Educated. 
—The civilization of a people must be estimated by the 
condition, of its women ; by this test Japan, though far 
behind the Christian nations of the world, is in advance 
of any other heathen people. Women in Japan are at 
liberty to appear In public, and some of the most es¬ 
teemed writings in Japanese literature are by author¬ 
esses ; and yet women aro possessed of no legal rights, 
their testimony Is not even admitted in a court of 
justice. In the family they are subjected entirely to tho 
male head in whatever relationship, father, husband, 
brother, or son, he may stand to them. When the daugh¬ 
ter marries, she leaves her father’s house completely, 
and is adoptod into that of her husband. 

The reason why womon are so well Instructed and 
each ample means provided for the education of girls, Is 
that the wife may entertain her husband in his hours of 
leisure. She is not permitted to aid with her counsel in 
his affairs, whether public or private; but she must be 
able to charm him by her graceful manners and vivacity 
of conversation. Polygamy is not permitted, but tho 
husband can easily obtain a divorce; and in the higher 
classes, concubinage is practised; this custom marks the 
degradation of both man and woman, nor will her edu¬ 
cation have effect on tho moral character of the people, 
till the religion of the Bible shall restore to Japan the 
Eden law of marriage. 

THE EDUCATION OP WOMEN IN AMERICA 
is Intended to purify the morals of social life, as well as 
to refine the manners, and elevate the mental power of 
the people. Consequently, those who load in the pro¬ 
gressive development of all forms of thegood 1 %Te united 
in the effort of extending and perfecting the systems of 
female instruction. Scarcely a week passes without 
bringing os some cheering intelligence on this subject, 


setting forth what haa been done, or what Is in prepara¬ 
tion. Among these last embryo Institutions is that of 
Mr. Matthew Yassar, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. We leara 
that he has determined to establish and endow an insti¬ 
tution for the collegiate education of young women, to 
bo located at Poughkeepsie, and to bear the title of the 
Yassar Female College. The plan contemplates a course 
of study similar to that which is pnrsned in the leading 
colleges; tho detail of operations being left to the discre¬ 
tion of the Directors. 

Trot Female Semihart.— The examination of this 
long-established and popular school was held in June. 
The “Report” of the Committee, gentlemen of eminence 
and learning, is very encouraging to those who believo 
in the capacity of woman to reach such proficiency in 
all learning and sclenoe as shall qualify her to be the 
companion of man, in his intellectual as well as moral 
pursuits and attainments. There was no protenaioa 
nor sham In the examination ; tho committee say— 
“They are acquainted with no college or school, 
either male or female, where there Is a higher standard 
of scholarship required, or whero that staudard is so 
nearly attained by all the pupils. There may be, no 
doubt there are, higher branches of study pursued in aomo 
of them, but tho same work is not and cannot be moro 
thoroughly done elsewhere. They had the fullest and 
'finest opportunity given them of testing tho ability and 
acquirements of each scholar. In every cose the class 
was wholly and unconditionally given over to their 
direction. They arranged tho order of subjects and as¬ 
signed thorn at pleasure. There was not the shadow of 
a chance for anything like collusion or double-dealing 
on the part of teachers or scholars. The strictest fair- 
and honostv of unroose were apparent throughout, 
and characterized every exercise. The committee aw 
happy to boar this public testimony to the perfect can¬ 
dor of all parties concerned, because in more than ouo 
instance the great fluency of young ladies In recitation 
and the promptness and accuracy of their replies led 
casual hearers to Buppose that particular themes had 
been previously assigned to each one and thoroughly 
learned for the occasion. Nothing could be farther from 
tin truth or more remote from the range of possibilities 
than such a auppoBltlon. The fact, however, that it was 
entortaiued by any one is the strongest Incidental proof 
of tho proficiency and thoroughness of the pupils and of 
tho almost faultless character of their recitations, whilo 
at the same time it demonstrates most conclusively that 
the committee have not over-estimated either. They 
mention this as a simple act of justice to the teachers 
and young ladies who have labored together so faith¬ 
fully and successfully In order to produce such gratify¬ 
ing results.” 

The various departments are then dwelt upon— 
Languages, Composition, Mathematics, Astronomy, Me¬ 
taphysics ; lu tho last most wonderful clearness of 
understanding was shown by the young ladies; and *n 
the ornamental branches—Music, Drawing, Painting, 
etc.—they seemed equally proficient Bnt one remarks* 
bio feature was the ability shown to comprehend the 
mechanical sciences. 

“ Jn Vte department qf Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Elec¬ 
tricity, and Magnetism., the apparatus is fall and well 
assorted, and the Illustrations interesting and varied. 
The mechanical principles and practical working of the 
Steam Engine were fully explained from a most delicately 
constructed model, so small and so beautifully finished 
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as to be au object of wonder to all presont. Steam was 
genoratod by tho heat of an ordinary spirit-lamp. A 
member of the class was the engineer, and pointed out 
very clearly and satisfactorily every law which regu¬ 
lated the movements of the intricate little machine. Tho 
committee feel that they cannot commend too highly 
this mode of teaching, and they mention this experiment 
as but one of many that were to them and to all presont 
of the greatest interest. They feel the great importance 
of putting theory and practice 6ido by side. An interest 
is thus imparted and an enthusiasm excited that the 
bare pages of a text-book could never reach.” 

Sow all this knowledge is important, as showing the 
capacity of woman’s mind; but there is still a higher 
elevation to reach. No yonng lady expects to become 
an engineer, nor to devote her precious time and the flue 
powers of her intellect to tho elucidation of those 
sciences that pertain to man’s department of Industrial 
pursuits. These cannot be mistaken when, like tho 
steam engine, strength of muscle, as well as of mind, is 
required to manage its forces, exposures and perils are 
to be encountered, and home and “household good” 
must become a secondary object or a delegated trust. 
To understand tho mechanical principles and practical 
management of a Sowing Machine would, in oor opinion, 
he better knowledge for a yonng lady; nor will the edu¬ 
cation of woman reach its noblest ond till the best man¬ 
ner of making the learning Bhe acquires at school, the 
means of promoting improvement in her domestic, social, 
tad moral relations, is thoroughly taught her, and its 
great importance impressed on her mind, while she is 
most susceptible of impressions. Nearly all large semi¬ 
naries of education for girls are deficient in this particu¬ 
lar; thoro Is no department of household sclenco; but 
this is soon to be remedied in one denomination. 

Roman Catholic Schools fok Yocnu Ladies. —At the 
examinutiou of the Mount St. Vincent’s Academy, Arch¬ 
bishop Hughes raado tho following remarks, which 
should be carefully poudered by those who have tho 
chargo of Protestant schools :— 

“ Although it is of the utmost importance, yonng ladies, 
that you have a good education, should be accomplished, 
cultivated, graceful, and refined, yet thero are other 
thiugs that cannot be lost sight oC Before another year 
rolls around I purpose to arrango with tho Sisters for 
a new branch of study iu the Academy. That branch of 
study is wliat the French call the science of cuisine. It 
is tho sclenco of keeping house, and that we all know 
commences with the kitchen. Every young lady, I don’t 
care if she bo a Queen’s daughter, ongbt to understand 
this department of life. Even though she may not have 
to practise it, though she may be ablo to hire her cook, 
yet she should understand it herself, for it may happen 
some day that the cook will dismiss her. What a pre¬ 
dicament she would be in then I Well, what I was going 
to say was that tuo Sisters should arrange it so that all 
the girls over thirteen years of ago should bo enabled to 
spend a portion of the time in the kitchen, and become 
acquainted with cookiug and housekeeping. Hore will 
he a new bureau of education. We shall thon have the 
theory and practice.” 

Theso Catholio schools are popular with many who do 
not belong to that faith, because of the careful attention 
paid to tho papila; if this neglected branch of the 
“science of cuisine ” Lb also taught in those schools, the 
advantages will he increased. We hope “The Vassar 
College for Young Ladies” will havo a perfect depart¬ 


ment of Health and Household Science: such a depart¬ 
ment is all thut is needed to perfect the “Troy Female 
Seminary.” 

The Sbwtnq Machine and its Merits.—Wo cannot 
better reply to the many inquiries made on this subject 
than by giving the testimony of a gentleman who ha5 
thoroughly examined into the merits of the machine* 
which we havo commended in preceding numbers t*f 
our Book. The extracts are token from the United 
States Journal. 

We had no conception of the rapidity with which 
machiues aro being introduced into families and manu¬ 
factories. This company occupies the extensive Joromo 
clock factory, at Bridgeport, Conn., whore it employs 
several hundred hands. The same system is there pur¬ 
sued as in the various armories of the United States— 
similar pieces in all the machines being made to cor¬ 
respond exactly with euch other, so that, in case of 
destruction, they can be immediately replaced at slight 
expense. 

We have been led to theso remarks by a visit to tho 
sales-rooms of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
Manufacturing Co., No. 503 Broadway. We found their 
ample rooms thronged with visitors and purchasers, 
examining machines, and receiving instructions os to 
operating them. This company introduced their ma¬ 
chines Into families some years since, and is the company 
11 par excellence” that manufactures family sewing ma¬ 
chines. 

The model is so light and graceful, and the finish so 
beautiful, that one is prepossessed by Us appearanco 
before understanding any other of its excellencies. Tho 
sewing by theso machines, when properly executed, 
cannot bo ravelled or ripped any more than ordinary 
hand-sewing, which it equals in durability, while the 
beauty of tho stitch is far ^greater. In quilting, and all 
kinds of stitching, they seem indispensable. AH neces¬ 
sary knowledge for operating them is readily acquired 
at the sales-rooms, where full instruction is given. 

They combine all the improvements that have been 
invented. Their extensive and increasing sale, and tho 
unanimous approval aud commendation that they havo 
received, warrant us in warmly recommending them. 
They have been in uso sufficiently long to tost them 
thoroughly, and have given entire satisfaction. 

Families or neighborhoods should contrive to intro- 
dace an invention which has uniformly recoived tho 
highest awards of every industrial exhibition and in¬ 
stitution in the world, as au instrument of great prac¬ 
tical utility. Wo unhesitatingly say that they are a 
necessity of the times—of ominent practical value, and 
should bo distributed broadcast throughout the land*” 

1 

Change i is Life. —The following interesting sketch 
is ono of the lessons that teach forcibly tho true “ mis¬ 
sion” of woman iu lior most lovely development of 
character, that is, being able to adapt herself to the for¬ 
tunes of her husband, and “help” him in all good and 
noblo efforts, if she has been rightly trained 

“ When Robert Peel, then a youth, began business as 
a eolton-printer, near Bury, he lodged with his partuer, 
William Yates, paying eight aud sixpence per week for 
board and lodging. William Yates’s eldest child was 
a girl named Ellon, and she very soon became an espe¬ 
cial favorite with tho young lodger. On returning from 

* Whoelor & Wilson, 503 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 02S Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,- . 
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his hard day's work at * The Ground,’ he would take the I 
little girl upon his knee, and say to her, ‘Nolly, thou | 
tonoy little dear, wilt be my wife?’ to which the child 
would readily answer, ‘Yea,’as any child would do. 

• Then I’ll wait for thee, Nelly ; I ’ll wed thee, and none 
else.' And Robert Teel did wait As the girl grew in 
beauty toward womanhood, his determination to wait 
for her was strengthened; and after the lapse of ten 
years—years of close application to business and rapidly 
increasing prosperity—Robert Peel married Ellen Yates 
when she had completed her seventeenth year; and the 
pretty child, whom her mother’s lodger and father's 
partner had nursed upon his knee, became Mrs. Peel, 
and eventually Lady Peel, the mother of the future 
prime minister of England. Lady Peel was a noble and 
beautiful woman, fitted to graoo any station in life. She 
possessed rare powers of mind, and was, on every emerg¬ 
ency, the high-aouled and faithful counsellor of her 
husband. For many years after their marriage she 
acted as his amanuensis, conducting the priuolpal part 
of his business correspondence, for Mr. Peel himself was 
an Indifferent and almost unintelligible writer. She 
died in 1803, only three years after the baronetcy had 
been conferred upon her husband. It Is said that Lon¬ 
don fashionable life—so unlike what she had been ac¬ 
customed to at home—proved injurious to her health; 
and old Mr. Yates was afterwards accustomed to say, ‘If 
Robert hadn’t made our Nelly a “ Lady,” she might ha’ 
been living yet.’ ” 

Miss 8. J. Hale's Boarding and Day School fob 
Yopno Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school Is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English, education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and tho best instruction 
In music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides In the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who givos her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. Tho moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Yethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wra. n. Ash- 
hnrat, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D. f Princeton, N. J. 

Health Department.—Wo regret to say that this ex¬ 
cellent department will be omlttod this month, in con¬ 
sequence of a mistake of oar own, which absence from 
home prevents us from remedying. We mako this state¬ 
ment In justice to Dr. Wilson, who is always prompt 
in famishing his articles; and as we know these are 
highly appreciated, we feel sure that our readers will 
regret the omission. There U a way of finding a substi¬ 
tute. Buy aud read during this month a work by the 
same writer. It has been lately published and is thus 
commended by The Observer , one of the most popular 
religious journals in New York. 

Woman’s Home-Book op Health. By J. Stainback Wil¬ 
son, M. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipplncott St Co. 

“A much needed and useful book—prepared with 
judgment and taste, and altogether fit to be recommended 
to mothers for their discretionary use in the education of 
daughters.” 

We shall say more about this in oar next number. 

Oar Southern friends, who need a good teacher, may 
find one from this uotioe:— 

A lady accustomed to teaching Is desirous of a situa¬ 


tion in a seminary, or as govorness in a family, at the 
South. A place near the coast preferred. Cun teach 
English branches, French, and ornamental needle-work. 
Best of references given. Address L. E., Box 319, Bing¬ 
hamton, Broome Co., New York. 

Subscribers to the Pictorial Mount Vernon.— We 
have received but one name this month. 

R. C. Rice, *2, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mount Vernon Association.— Miss Cornelia Andrews, 
$1, Woodvlllo, Tenn. 

To ocr Correspondents.— The following articles are 
accepted, and will appear whenever we havo room; 
but the crowded state of our drawers may keep the 
Writors loug in waiting. We cannot help this delay; so 
wo trust our friends will havo patience: ‘‘The Forest 
Flower”—**Life’s Changes”—‘‘Our Baby”—“Retribu- 
tlo u ”—“ My Prai rie Home' ’—“ Wi nter Wi nds *’ (tho other 
poems not wanted)—“ How she Managed” (wo should 
llko to soe another story from the author)—and ‘‘Gone 
to Heaven.” 

The following manuscripts we must decline, thanking 
their authors for tho kind (avors they intended: “ Birth¬ 
rights”—“The Heart’s Cloud”—“ Lines to Miss L * * *'* 
—“Marian Thom well” (the story is well written; bnt 
wanting in incident and development of character)— 
Ir Mignonette”—“A Romance In Rhyme” (we are sorry 
to put this with our waste papers; many beautiful pas¬ 
sages and true poetical images are scattored through the 
stanzas; but we have not time to peruse it; the author 
must condense her Ideas, and she will succeed)—“ Song” 
—“ A Word In 8eason”—“Ohl There’s a Stillness," etc. 
—“Let me go with thee”—“A Great Design”—and 
“ What Is Knowledge ?’* Wo have other articles on hand 
that will be attended to next month. 
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MATCH-MAKING. 


IT BDITQ WOOD LET* 


“ Olive, what do yon suppose I’ve been think¬ 
ing off” said Miss Lois Palmer, as she dipped 
off her thread, with a pair of bright, substantial 
scissors, at the end of a long seam. 

“It is impossible for me to imagine, Aunt 
Lois ; what have you ?” 

“ Something that concerns you.” 

“Me?” 

“ Yes, and a certain other person.” 

“ I can think of no one yon would be likely 
to associate in your mind with me.” 

“ Well, there is somebody, and this isn’t the 
first time I’ve thought about it.” 

“ About what ?” was the question Olive 
longed to ask, but she restrained her impa¬ 
tience. 

“’Twould be a capital match,” said Miss 
Palmer in a way as if she was speaking to her¬ 
self, and was unconscious of the presence of 
her niece. 

Clasping her plump, rosyhands, and pressing 
them firmly down on the sewing work which 
rested on her lap, her countenance assumed a 
look of abstraction, as if, by turning the matter 
ih her mind, she was endeavoring to prove, in 
a manner satisfactory to herself, the truth of 
what had involuntarily escaped her lips. 

“Yes, a capital match,” she repeated after 
what seemed to Olive a long time, and nodding 
her head with a quick decided motion, by way 
of giving emphasis to her words. She then 
drew a long breath, and settled down into the 
easy attitude natural to her, as if content with 
the conclusion she had arrived at. 

All this time, she had been totally oblivions 
of the bright expeotant face turned towards her. 

“I declare, Olive,” said she, with a little 
start, “ I’m so used to being alone, that I for¬ 
got you were here. You want to know about 
it; I see by your looks that you do. But, after 
all, there isn’t much to tell. The truth is, a 


few days ago, I was passing by where Mr. 
Annesley lives, and the thought struck me, all 
at once, what a nice thing it would be if you 
could be mistress of the fine old mansion, sur¬ 
rounded by grounds laid out so beautifully, and 
in a manner so exactly suited to your taste.” 

“But the owner of the house and grounds 
might be of a different opinion.” 

“ I don’t believe he would—I have a particu¬ 
lar reason for thinking so.” The last part of 
the sentence, however, merely passed throngli 
her mind, so that her niece was none the wiser 
for it. 

“ My opinion may be in the way, then,” per¬ 
sisted Olive. 

“ You would stand in your own light, then, 
as many a foolish girl, placed in a similar situa¬ 
tion, has done before you.” 

“ Well, aunt, for the sake of breaking up the 
monotony of this dull rainy afternoon, and. 
diverting our attention from that incessant 
drip, drip, drip from the eaves, what if you 
should describe this Mr. Annesley to me ?” 

“You know, child, I’ve no talent at descrip¬ 
tion ; when you see him, you can judge for 
yourself.” 

“You can at least tell me how old he is.” 

“ Ho doesn’t look as if he was a day older 
than thirty-five, though people do say —” 

Here Miss Palmer abruptly broke off; setting 
her lips firmly together. Olive, who half sus¬ 
pected that, on second thought, her aunt con¬ 
cluded that it would be best not to divulge 
what was supposed to be his age, looked up 
from the low ottoman on whioh she was seated, 
with a smile warm and bright, though, as must 
be confessed, with a spice of mischief in it. 

“ What is it that people say about Mr. An- 
nesley’s age ?” said she. 

“ No matter,” replied Miss Palmer, a littlo 
captiously. 
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“ Now, Aunt Lois, it is too bad to excite cu¬ 
riosity, and then refuse to gratify it.” 

“What is the use in repeating the idle 
gossip which is always floating about in a 
country village like this 1” 

“ What is floating about in the village, I shall 
be certain to hear before long.” 

“That is true, and, on'the whole, I may as 
well tell you as not. People do say that he is 
ten years older than he looks to be.” 

“And what does he say T” 

“ To confess the truth, I don’t think that 
any one has ever heard him contradict it; but 
then he wouldn’t care if people said he was twice 
as old as that. At any rate, he is a good man, 
and that is better than both youth and 
beauty.” 

“ Aunt Lois,” said Olive, with a look of great 
demureness, “why don’t yon set your cap for 
him.” 

“ Olive! Olive Palmer t never speak of such 
a thing again,” replied her annt. “I wouldn’t 
set my cap either for him, or the best man in 
the United States, even were I sure of suc¬ 
ceeding.” 

The voice in which this was spoken was sad 
rather than stern, while a look of patient, sor¬ 
rowful resignation, which Olive had seen more 
than once dim the brightness of her aunt’s face, 
—usually the impersonation of cheerfulness and 
good humor during the few days she had been 
with her—revived the memory of a conversa¬ 
tion she had heard when a child, which, though 
she was too young to fully comprehend its 
import, left a vague impression on her mind 
that something many years previous had hap¬ 
pened to cause unhappiness to her father’s 
only sister. Tears sprang to her eyes in a mo¬ 
ment. 

“ Forgive me, dear aunt,” said she; “ I didn’t 
mean to say anything that was wrong, any¬ 
thing that would hurt your feelings.” 

1 ‘ I know you didn’t, dear child, and so there’s 
nothing to forgive.” 

Miss Palmer remained silent a few moments, 
many a sleeping memory of long ago assuming 
sudden vitality and flitting through her mind, 
mirroring, as they passed, their lights and 
shadows on her countenance. 

“ Olive,” said she suddenly, and with an air 
as if it had cost her an effort to break the spell, 
which those revived memories had woven 
around her, “I am going to tell you what 
made the subject I spoke to you about, suggest 
itself to my mind.” 

“You mean about this Mr. Annesley ?” 

“ Yes. At first, I thought I wouldn’t, but if 


you would like to know, I don’t see as ’twill 
do any harm.” 

“ I should, of course, like to know, for, as 
my father tells me, I am a true daughter of 
Eve.” 

“ Well, it was because you look so much like 
a young girl Mr. Annesley once expected to 
be married to.” 

“ Were you acquainted with her?” 

“ 0 no; I never saw her, and had never 
seen him, till long after his disappointment. 
It isn’t more than five or six years since he 
came to live at Beechdale.” 

“ Then how can you know that I look as she 
did ?” 

“ I will tell yon. About three months after 
Mr. Annesley moved here, as I was passing his 
house, the sun broke through the clouds which 
had obscured it all the morning, when, twenty 
or thirty paces in advance of me, a gleam of 
something bright, like gold or silver, flashed 
out from the midst of a luxuriant tuft of clover 
which grew by the wayside; I remembered, at 
the same moment, that it was the first day of 
April, which caused me to recall to mind the old 
adage, ‘that all is not gold that glitters.’ Not 
caring to excite the merriment of a group of 
boys, who had stationed themselves at a short 
distance to watch the fate of several packages 
of sand and sawdust they had deposited on the 
sidewalk, I concluded that I would pass the 
tuft of clover so leisurely as to enable me to 
decide whether it was tin or silver, gold or glass, 
which shone with so much brilliaticy.” 

“ And which did it prove to be ?” 

“Gold—a plain gold locket, with a black 
ribbon attached to it.” 

“ And did you find the owner?” 

“ O yes; that was easily done, for on the 
back of the locket was inscribed, ‘Austin An¬ 
nesley to Clara Dermont.’ Mr. Annesley wasn’t 
at home, but his housekeeper expressed great 
joy at my having found it.” 

“ ‘ You can see what makes it valuable, ’ said 
she, handing it to me, after pressing a spring 
which caused it to open.” 

“ A young bright face looked up to mine, so 
nearly what yours is now, that you might 
readily be taken for the original. I didn’t then 
know that Mr. Annesley was a bachelor, and 
supposed it might be a miniature of his wife, 
taken before their marriage. Mrs. Ford, the 
housekeeper, told me that he was engaged to 
the lady whose name was engraved on the 
locket, but that she died suddenly the very 
day which had been appointed for the bridal.” 

Miss Palmer spoke these last words hurriedly,’ 
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and Olive saw that the color suddenly left her 
cheeks. 

“You are unwell,” said Olive. 

“ I’m a little faint—that’s all. It will soon 
pass off.” 

It did, and Olive was satisfied. She did not 
know, as she afterwards did, that the disap¬ 
pointment of Mr. Annesley was in many re¬ 
spects identioal with one which had cast its 
shadow over her aunt’s youthful days. 

It haunted her still, that cry of mortal agony, 
which rang through the air as she stood watch¬ 
ing for the approach of one who had long been 
absent. Sometimes it came upon her suddenly 
when her heart was full of sweet and sunny 
thoughts, like the dash of a raven’s wing across 
a nest of flowers. 

The storm of the preceding day and night 
had ushered in one of the brightest and balmiest 
of May mornings. Miss Palmer and Olive 
hardly waited for the western breeze to dry the 
grass, ere they were ont on the green sunny 
slope in front of the house, carefully raising up 
the peonies, tulips, daffodils, and other early 
flowers bordering the paths, which had been 
beaten down by the wind and rain. 

“I love old-fashioned flowers,” said Miss 
Palmer, as she emptied the cup of a large red 
tulip, half filled with water, which must have 
been beaten to the gronnd, and perhaps broken, 
had not a tuft of pansies modestly lent the sup¬ 
port of their gold and purple leaves. 

“ Do you love them better than new-fashioned 
oues f” asked Olive. 

“Yes, and suoh as these above all others, 
except lilacs, and the white and damask roses 
you will see, if you will stay with me till 
June.” 

“ Why do you love them better ?’’ 

“ My mother loved them—so did my father. 
I never heard him say so, but I have seen him 
looking at them in away which made me know 
that he did." 

“ Oh, I understand now,” Said Olive, a shade 
of sadness stealing over her face, and her voice 
dropping almost to a whisper. 

“It maybe,” resumed Miss Palmer, “that 
that is why I think others must love them, and 
which made me place them here, for the sake 
of the passers-by. ” 

“ For me, among others, you will permit me 
to think,” said a pleasant voice. 

“ Certainly,” replied Miss Palmer. 

At the sound of a strange voice, Olive started 
a little, and from beneath the shade of her 
little white sunbonnet, saw a gentleman stand¬ 
ing close to the sweetbrier hedge which pro¬ 


tected the flowers and shrubbery. Taking 
hold of her niece’s arm, Miss Palmer led her 
towards the hedge. 

“Mr. Annesley,” said she, “this is Olive 
Palmer, my niece.” 

Her voice quivered a little as she spoke, and 
Olive felt the hand tremble which clasped her 
arm. Somehow—she could not realize why— 
the gratification, almost joy, she had looked for¬ 
ward to, in witnessing the first meeting between 
Mr. Annesley and Olive, had given place to a 
sort of sad, pitying veneration, never felt before, 
for one who as she knew, while he had never 
ceased to oherish the sorrow as too sacred to be 
forgotten, which had crushed the sweetest hope 
of his earlier years, was ever cheerful in the 
presence of others, ever kindly considerate of 
whatever might be conducive to their happi¬ 
ness. 

Unconsciously, she was viewing him through 
the lens, which needed only to be introverted, 
to give a reflection of her own experience, and 
her own moral and emotional nature, allowing 
only for those physiological shades of difference 
which form the traits peculiar to the character 
of either sex. 

The natural ruddiness of Mr. Annesley’s 
complexion grew a shade deeper the moment 
Olive’s face was turned towards him, and then 
as instantaneously changed to many shades 
paler. A feeling of remorse smote the heart of 
Miss Palmer, as she watched these changes. 
She had been too abrupt; it was as if, by the 
power of some necromancer, Clara Dermont 
had been placed visibly before him. How 
easily, keeping Olive in the hack ground, she 
might have thrown out a few preparatory hints. 
But ere the fervor of her self-reproach had time 
to abate, Mr. Annesley, to all appearance, had 
recovered his equanimity. 

Qently, even tenderly taking Olive’s hand 
in his, he said a few words to her which she 
never afterwards could fully recall to mind, 
though she felt at the same time, and never lost 
the impression, that there was something in 
them very kind, even paternal; suoh as a man 
of delicacy and refinement might with equal 
propriety address to a daughter, or any young 
girl, whether friendless, or, like her, nnder the 
protection of one of liis best and most highly 
valued friends. 

After speaking to Olive, he remained several 
minutes chatting pleasantly with Miss Palmer, 
giving her niece good opportunity to note his 
general appearanoe. She paid little heed to his 
dress, and yet she was aware that it was in per¬ 
fect keeping with a certain air, such as she had 
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often in day-dreams, to which she was some¬ 
what addicted, pictured to herself as belonging 
to a prince or an emperor. It differed, how¬ 
ever, in one respect; being entirely free from 
that hauteur which, according to some hypo¬ 
thesis of her own, she supposed to be one of the 
peculiar and infallible attributes of royalty. 

If she had particularly observed his dress, 
she would have seen that it was not in accord¬ 
ance with the fashion of the day. On the con¬ 
trary, it was the exact counterpart of what he 
wore at the age of twenty-five, fall twenty years 
previous, and at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. Thus, as Miss Palmer had 
told Olive, though he did not look a day over 
thirty-five, he was ten years older than that; 

“ Rumor, though a pipe, 
Blows by surmise«, jealousies, conjectures,” 
having for once told the truth. 

“ I shall call soon,” said he as he turned to 
go, “and you mayexpect to see a young friend 
with me I am looking for to-morrow.” 

As he said this, his eyes glanced towards 
Clive with a pleasant though rather sad smile. 

“ Well, Olive,” said Miss Palmer as soon as 
he was beyond the reach of her voice, “ do you 
like Mr. Annesley T” 

“ Yes, Aunt Lois, I do.” 

“ Better than you expeoted f” 

“ A great deal better.” 

“ I thought so by your looks.” 

“ And judging by his looks I think he likes 
me.” 

“ He does, no doubt—he could not help it; 
but then it is in a sort of mournful way— that 
I could plainly see, for all he spoke and smiled 
so pleasantly, and not in the least like what 
I thought of, when I first mentioned him to 
you.” 

“ That is why I like him so well.” 

“ I was wrong, and you and he are right; I 
can realize it now." 

,“ Yes, he likes me, and will, I am sure, should 
we often meet, soon come to look on me almost 
the same as if I were his daughter.” 

“ Not quite, you think ?” 

“No, if his affection were gauged by the 
tender, watchful, and disinterested love of my 
father. You know, aunt, without my telling 
you, that he, your only brother, is the best and 
dearest father that girl ever had—so willing to 
overlook my foibles—so ready to give me full 
credit whenever I do right." 

“Yes, I know, and how could he help it, 
when his only child was motherless?” 

“I have been trying to think," said Mrs. 
Palmer, after remaining silent a short time, 


“who that young friend he is expecting can 
be.” 

“ Whoever ho is, I should rather that Mr. 
Annesley would call alone,” said Olive, “as 
it would give me a better opportunity to be¬ 
come acquainted with him.” 

A sound from the brass knocker. Though 
brass, it was polished to such a mellow bright¬ 
ness that, so far from having anything about 
it that looked in the least brazen, it seemed to 
be a kind of visible sign of the warm and genial 
hospitality which was always certain to be 
found within. 

“That is Mr. Annesley’s knock,” said Miss 
Palmer; “ I can always tell his from all others.” 

A sudden crimson brightened Olive’s cheeks 
as she said, in a low voice, “ I am glad he has 
come; I was afraid he would forget.” 

For the moment, she did not remember that 
he had said he should bring some one with him. 
A single rapid glance sufficed to show that, as 
much as she wished to cultivate Mr. Annesley’s 
acquaintance, the presence of his young friend 
could hardly prove unwelcome. There was 
something in his appearance so superior, so far 
removed from anything which she had seen in 
those few young men she had hitherto met 
with in the vicinity of her own home, that, 
while it made a favorable impression, it pro¬ 
duced a certain elevation and buoyancy of 
mind, which were very pleasant. 

His name was Lucian Clive, and his mother 
was Mr. Annesley’s sister. Boon after her 
marriage, she accompanied her husband to the 
West Indies, where he owned a plantation, and 
where they still resided. Although thus con¬ 
nected by ties of kindred, he did not in the 
least resemble his uncle, either in form or 
feature; there was, however, in his carriage, 
the same easy, unstudied graoe, and, what was 
far hotter, the same air of openness and candor; 
yet, so entirely removed was it from that blunt, 
abrupt manner, and freedom of speech which 
some, as a plea for their own rudeness and un- 
conciliatory temper, dignify, by the name of 
frankness, that it could not fail to win the 
confidence and good-will of others. 

Taking it all in all, there was something to 
Olive extremely charming and attractive in 
Lucian Clive’s appearance, and yet, after he 
was gone, she could not have given suoh a de¬ 
scription of his person, much more of what Bhe 
thought of his intellectual endowments, as 
would have been at all satisfactory to herself, 
although a perfect, even vivid consciousness of 
each existed in her mind. She could not have 
told how the least tinge of red—just enough to 
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indicate the free and healthful flow of life’s 
warm currents—breaking through the olive of 
his cheeks, heightened, by contrast, the almost 
dazzling whiteness of his broad forehead; nor 
that clustering round it were innumerable rings 
of soft, night-black hair. Neither was she 
aware that his finely curved lips, his nose 
slightly aquiline, with the thin, flexible nos¬ 
tril which old patrician families of other lands 
were wont to consider a distinctive mark of 
good blood, gave to liis countenance, expressive 
of much intellectual power, its peculiar look of 
refinement. It might have been that she was 
under the influence of “ love’s young dream 
at any rate, what she saw of him during his 
first call, and several afterwards, was like catch¬ 
ing the ripple and sparkle of a stream without 
comprehending or even caring to fathom its 
depths. 

Lucian Clive, the three last years of whose 
life had been devoted to travelling in America 
and other lands, had necessarily been brought 
in contact with numerous and diversified classes 
of society, each of these, as well as the indi¬ 
viduals composing them, being, of course, sub¬ 
ject to various modifications, in many instances 
sufficiently palpable, in others running into 
shades of difference so nice and subtle as to be 
hardly distinguishable. Renee, daring his ab¬ 
sence, he had imperceptibly acquired that habit 
of ready yet delicate and accurate observation 
from which naturally spring the power and 
aptitude for analysis. He thus had the advan¬ 
tage of Olive, being capable of seizing at once 
upon, not only the more vivid and piquant 
traits, or what might be termed the salient 
points of her character, bnt .of discerning, if 
not in every instance the actual presence, the 
cheering promise of those many elevating and 
genialqualities which pervaded and harmonized 
tiie whole, and which are the nn failing dower 
of every true and lovable woman. 

“ Look at it, if you would like to,” said Mr. 
Annesley to Lucian Clive, seeing him reach out 
his hand to take a miniature lying on the li¬ 
brary table, and then immediately checking 
himself. 

He gladly availed himself of the permission. 

“ How beautiful, how lifelike, and how ex¬ 
pressive of her real character!” he thought, 
as his eye rested on the beaming, animated 
countenance. 

Something, however, not far removed from 
a frown, the next moment, cast a shadow over 
his brow. It was, as he imagined, the minia¬ 
ture of Olive Palmer which he held in Lis hand; 


and the question, ‘‘Why should my uncle have 
her likeness ?” passed like a flash through his 
mind. 

“ I think you’ve seen it before ?” said Mr. 
Annesley, interrogatively, and wholly uncon¬ 
scious of his nephew’s suspicion. 

“Never.” 

“ I have the impression that I showed it to 
you years ago.” 

Lucian eyed his uncle keenly, in consequence 
of what to him appeared this strange remark, 
as he again assured him that he never saw it 
before. 

“ What do you think of it f ” inquired Mr. 
Annesley. 

“ That it is a most excellent likeness.” 

“ Nothing could be truer to the life than it 
was.” 

“And is still, I should say,” remarked Lu¬ 
cian, a little curtly. 

His uncle, apparently lost in his own thoughts, 
paid no heed to this remark. 

“It might be mistaken for Olive Palmer’s 
likeness,” said Mr. Annesley, arousing himself 
from his reverie. 

“ And isn’t it hers ?” 

“ No; she for whom it was taken died twenty 
years ago. Her name was Clara Dermout. Is 
the name new to you?” 

“ Entirely so.” 

“I thought that yonr mother might have 
told you about her. They would have been 
sisters-in-law had Clara lived. But we will 
speak of that some other time. Tell me, now, 
how you like the miniature.” And, as he 
spoke, he brushed back the brown hair from 
his forehead, as if by doing so he could rid 
himself of the painful memories which had been 
called np. 

“ I don’t know how I could help liking it,” 
replied Lucian, a little ashamed that he had 
for a moment supposed that in his uncle, who 
could not he less than twenty-five years older 
than Olive, he had found a rival. 

“ Yon like it for Olive’s sake ; I am glad of 
it.” 

Lucian did not deny the truth of this asser¬ 
tion, and the subject was dropped. 

“ I don’t see that there will he any use in 
waiting,” said Mr. Annesley, taking the chair 
whioh Miss Palmer had placed for him near the 
fire; for, though the last of May, the morning 
was chilly. 

“ Nor I,” replied Miss Palmer. 

“ I think her father will have no objection 
to receive Lucian as a son-in-law.” 
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“ None in the world.” 

“ To remove even the shadow of a doubt on 
the subject, it may be well for you to write to 
him before there’s any communication on the 
part of my nephew.” 

11 1 have already written. I know little of 
the so-called art of letter-writing, bnt 1 know 
how to pnt my thoughts down on paper, and 
ro I wrote to my brother all about it. I told 
him of Lncian’s good qualities, and, as for his 
failings, he has so few that I thought they 
were hardly worth mentioning.” 

At thVj moment, the door opened, and Olive, 
with a little wicker basket on her arm, piled 
high with wild flowers, snch as violets, and 
those wliite-lenved flowers which fringe meadow 
brooks, entered the room. Nothing could be 
more fresh and radiant than the young face 
surrounded by its luxuriant treBSes of golden 
brown, now in slight disarray from her long 
walk. The smile which hovered on her red 
lips, and broke in gleams of light from beneath ' 
the shade of her dark, rich eyelashes, lost none 
of its warmth and sparkle at sight of Mr. An- 
nesley. 

“ Where did you find your flowers ?” said 
ho. “I went out yesterday for the express 
purpose of hunting some large purple violets 
like those ; but not one could I find.' ’ 

“The sunshine knows where to find them,” 
she Teplied. 

“And May” (May was a pet name he had 
given her) “ knows where to find the sunshine; 
and, what is better still, she finds a place in 
her heart to keep it in.” 

“If she didn’t,” replied Olive, gayly, “the 
flowers she keeps there would droop and die.” 

“I suspect," said Miss Palmer, “that Olive 
has found out what I've heard called bottling 
the sunshine. At any rate, she has a place for 
it where it keeps well, and seems always ready 
for use.” 

“And let me tell you, Lucian,” said Mr. 
Annesley to his nephew, who just then made 
his appearance at the unolosed door, “that it 
is the best investment man or woman ever 
made, inasmuch as it will prove to be a better 
fund for a family to draw upon for happiness 
than ail the gold and silver that was ever 
coined, provided”—and he dropped his voice a 
note or two below its usual key—“provided 
there’s always a well-furnished larder at the 
disposal of a willing and competent cook." 

“ 1 would not undertake to cavil at an asser¬ 
tion," replied Lucian, smiling, “which you 
have guarded with so muoli ingenuity, even 
were I inclined to doubt its being tenable, whioh 


I am not.” And, as he spoke, he looked at the 
bright face of Olive, as she stood at a table 
arranging her flowers, in a way which showed 
that she had her full share of influence in si¬ 
lencing his doubts. Soon afterward, he joined 
her, and helped her place the flowers in vases, 
which gave Mr. Annesley an opportunity to 
inquire of Miss Palmer if she had received an 
answer to the letter which she sent her brother. 

“ I have,” she replied. 

“ And is it favorable?” 

“Yes. He was kind enough to say that he 
could place full confidence in my judgment, 
and should therefore raise no objections, thongh 
he had hoped to keep hiB only danghter with 
him a little longer. Ho has two boys, yonnger 
than Olive, who are as bright, cheerful, and 
good as she is, in their way; bnt then you can 
readily imagine that the place of an only 
daughter like her can never be exactly filled. 
He has one of the best of housekeepers, how¬ 
ever, a little precise, perhaps, bnt none the 
worse for that; so that everything will go on 
the same as it always has since he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife.” 

There was a smile in Mr. Annesley’s eyes, 
rather than on bis lips, as he cast a furtive 
glance towards Lucian and Olive. “ It will be 
a match—there can be no doubt of it,” said 
he; “ and ’twill be one of my own making.” 

“How so?” 

“ Before answering your question, permit 
me to inquire if you understand the true philo¬ 
sophy of match-making ?" 

“No. I confess that 1 must plead ignorance 
as to the philosophy, if there is any.” 

“ 1 think there is, and believe it to be simply , 
this: give any two young persons who, you 
think, possess the requisite qualities for mutual 
attraction, well-timed opportunities of meeting 
each other, and then let them alone; if you 
tell them, in so many words, that you have 
brought them together for the express purpose 
of bringing about a match between them, in 
nine cases out of ten their antagonism will be 
exeited, causing them to be on the lookout for 
faults rather than perfections, and thus, instead 
of promoting, you will defeat your object.” 

“ And that is the way you have done?” 

“Yes, I contrived to bring them together, 
and then just let them alone.” 

June had come over the green and breezy 
hills, from the sunny vales of the Bonth. With 
her orown of roses were twined a few of the 
still fresh and delioate flowers, dropped from 
the hand of May, as she lingered to hear the 
dear sweet bird-notes swelling into full and 
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delicious tides of song to welcome the advent 
of her more brilliant sister.” 

Tlie day was near its close, wlien Mr. Palmer 
drove up to his sister’s door. He had come 
for the purpose of taking Olive home with him. 

Not being expected, his arrival was a pleasant 
surprise both to his sister and daughter. As 
may be imagined, they had many things to say 
to each other. The short summer twilight 
deepened into night; the stars shone forth one 
by one, and finally the waning moon came up 
from behind the eastern hills, warning them of 
the near approach of midnight, ere they sepa¬ 
rated for the night. 

It has been said that between simple and 
noble persons there is always a perfect under¬ 
standing. The little party assembled in Miss 
Palmer’s parlor, the ensuing evening, proved 
that there was truth in this assertion, slight as 
had been the opportunity for Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Annesley, and Lucian Clive to become ac¬ 
quainted. Attracted by the sincerity common 
to each—that golden alembic in the moral world 
which throws off the dross, and assimilates the 
purer elements of humanity—they felt that they 
were already friends. 

At an early hour the following morning, 
Olive was ready to return home with her father. 
As they were abont to step into the chaise, Mr. 
Annesley, a little flushed from his hasty walk, 
arrived to take leave of them. There was no 
need for Lucian Clive to hurry, for, having been 
seized with an unusual desire to examine Miss 
Palmer’s flowers, he had arrived in season to 
commence his inspection at sunrise, which left 
him time for a very pleasant chat with Mr. 
Palmer. 

“ I am sorry to have you go so soon,” said 
Mr. Annesley, “but there is comfort in know¬ 
ing—nothing in Providence preventing—that 
we shall have your daughter back again the 
first of October. For my part, I think September 
should be the time for the wedding.” 

“ October will be full as soon as I shall wish 
to part with her,” replied Mr. Palmer. 

“And full as soon as she can get ready,” 
said his sister. “ You men haven’t the least 
idea how much preparation is required when a 
young girl like Olive expects to go to house¬ 
keeping.” 

“I suppose not,” replied Mr. Annesley. 
“ And, come to think about it, I too shall have 
something to attend to. The old mansion must 
be fitted up in a manner suitable for the recep¬ 
tion of a young bride.” 

Lucian, dnringthis brief colloquy, approached 


Olive, who had taken her seat in the chaise, 
and placed in her haud a moss rosebud, saying, 
as he did so, “ Expect to see me soon.” 

Nothing more need be said, except that Olive, 
with the assistance of her Aunt Lois, who passed 
two weeks at her brother’s for the express pur¬ 
pose, as she said, of “ cutting out, and making 
the napery in a fit and proper manner,” found 
no difficulty in completing all necessary pre¬ 
parations at the time appointed for the mar¬ 
riage, which was celebrated according to the 
simple and solemn rite which custom had 
sanctioned. 
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ORESTES AND HYPATIA. 

A TALE OF EARLY MOSLEM CONQUEST. 

BY IBITIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

False views, like that horizon’s foir deceit. 

Whose heaven and earth but seem, alas, to meet! 

Moors. 

Tiie Saracen caliphate had jhst been estab¬ 
lished. Mahomet, with the consummate shill 
that characterized his lofty genius, had bonnd 
up in the bold creed, “There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his Prophet," the corrupt 
system of Christianity, the remnant of Judaism, 
and the absurd superstitions of the Arabs that 
had divided the religion of his country. His 
splendid pretensions, the intrepid boldness with 
which he urged them, his brilliant exploits, had 
snbdued Arabia to his sway, scattering his ene¬ 
mies, and captivating the hearts of his country¬ 
men. And now that he was gone, the gigantio 
spell was unbroken, the magio wand unreversed. 
Animated by that enthusiasm which faith and 
devotion alone Can rouse; their imagination 
fired by the Paradise he had taught them was 
prepared for the faithful; believing themselves 
the ministers of God, commissioned by His 
inspired Prophet to conquer the world, and 
oonvert it to the saored Islamism, the Arabian 
chieftains rnshed to the feet of Abn-Befcir, their 
first Caliph, and implored him to lead them on 
to victory. 

It is impossible to desoribe the warlike host 
that, nnder the command of his lieutenants, 
swept through Arabia. Every tribe sent forth 
its warriors, burning with zeal for the cause of 
“ God and Mahomet," to join the saored throng. 
Morning and evening, the consecrated crescent 
that the great Prophet himself had borne to 
battle, and for which many a bold Moslem had 
shed his lifeblood, was elevated; and, as the 
Tevered symbol of their foith met the adoring 
gaze of the Moslems, the thousands on thou¬ 
sands prostrated themselves, with their faces 
towards Mecca. Silence fell over the mighty 
throng, and,- through the thrilling hush, the 
impassioned prayer ascended as from one heart. 
As the moving mass arose, the sunbeams flashed 
from the gleaming armor and gorgeous trappings 
in a thousand dazzling waves, making the vast 
plain a sea of glanoing light. 

To the north of Arabia lay Syria, with its 
magnificent cities, its fertile valleys, its famed 
rivers—the saored Jordan, the Abana and Phar- 


par of Scripture:; the Sabatum, that ceased to 
flow on the Sabbath; and the Adonis, whose 
waters were annually tinged with the blood of 
the Thammuz the Syrian women bewailed; even 
its far-reaching desert could boast a Palmyrene, 
or land of palms, whose capital was the splendid 
Palmyra, the Tadmor of Solomon, the city of 
Zenobia and Longinus. To this land, so glowing 
in associations, the Saracens first directed their 
arms; It was, too, in a section of this province 
that Christ and his disciples had established 
that religion before which the mythology of 
Greece and Borne, though supported by all 
that was great, venerable, and attractive, had 
crumbled away. It claimed to stand alone, as 
the only true faith, and, consequently, stood in 
direct antagonism with the creed of the Mos¬ 
lems. Animated by so many and powerful 
motives, the host of Saracens might well be 
deemed invincible. 

Obeidab, to whom the Caliph had intrusted 
the chief command of his armies, for the con¬ 
quest of Syria, was one of the most powerful 
of the chiefs. Pieroe in war, vindictive in re¬ 
venge, of indomitable courage, he yet possessed 
some of those generous virtues that, by a strange 
and opposing affinity, are oftentimes found in 
otherwise savage hearts. Associated with him 
in command was Caled, whose cruel nature was 
redeemed by no virtue. Thirsting for war, as a 
mode of gratifying his insatiable love for power 
and pleasure, it was to him a wild and delicious 
excitement; and so fierce and desolating was 
his onslaught that he was called “ The Sword 
of God." Under these and other leaders, all 
bold, daring, apd enthusiastic, the Moslems 
swept on towards Damasous, their first point of 
attack. 


CHAPTER II. 

Oh, if there be a human tear,. 

From passion's dross refined and clear; 

A tear so gentle and so meek 
It wonld not stain an angel's eheek— 

'Tis that which pious father* shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head.—S cott. 

Damascus, the capital Cf the kingdom of the 
same name, was situated in the midst of a vast 
and fertile plain; and, occupying a oentral 
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position between the Mediterranean on the 
west and the Euphrates on the east, had early 
become enriched by the costly trade in gold, 
gems, spices, and silks, carried on between the 
western nations and Arabia, Persia, and all 
Central Asia. It was lamed for its magnificence. 
Splendid temples, costly edifices, lofty domes, 
and glittering spires; marble porticos and col¬ 
onnades ; colossal statues and a thousand clas¬ 
sic memorials of Qreoian art attested its wealth. 
Lofty palms bordered the streets and publio 
walks; fountains flung upon the air their 
cooling spray; extensive gardens delighted the 
eye with the gorgeous flora of the East. So 
beautiful was the surrounding country, that 
the Arab believed it the original Paradise, and 
called it, in his rapturous admiration, “The 
Eye of the East.’’ 

The religion of Christ had early been planted 
in Damascus. It was on his way thither that 
the persecuting Saul was miraculously con¬ 
verted ; here he preached that Gospel whose 
truth is so wondrously attested by the conver¬ 
sion of its most bitter enemy into its devoted and 
ardent ohampion. Christianity, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fierce persecutions to which successive 
Roman Emperors hadsubjected it, had flourished 
in Damascus, whioh, at the period under notice, 
might be called a Christian oity. Cyril, the 
venerable Patriarch, was regarded with bound¬ 
less love and veneration. In him the Christians 
beheld the meek gentleness of Christ. On his 
lips ever dwelt words of kindest sympathy and 
tenderest love for man. Bis eye shone with 
pnre and holy light, and his lofty brow, over 
whioh floated his thin, gray hair, was stamped 
with the impress of high converse with God. 
His benevolent heart introduced him to a thou¬ 
sand scenes of grief and suffering; and to 
relieve, console, and sympathize were his daily 
offices. In his missions of meroy, he was often 
accompanied by Hypatia, his lovely daughter, 
and only remaining child. She was the soft 
dove whose gentle cooing made glad his heart 
and home. The last earthly tie that bound him 
to life, in her were garnered up the concen¬ 
trated feelings of his tender soul. Deprived of 
her mother at an early age, he had supplied 
the place of both parents. Rarely gifted by 
nature, under his skilful culture she had 
bloomed into the lovely flower whose beauty 
was only a type of its exquisite fragranoe. He 
had communicated to her all the rioh and va¬ 
ried store of learning of which he was master. 
He had formed her, to be the companion of his 
mind as well as the sharer of his heart and the 
light of his home. Together they had compared 


the systems of Plato and Socrates with that 
of Christ; and a solemn awe had stolen over 
her spirit as the BUblimest human philosophy 
had shrank into insignificance when contrasted 
with that stupendous scheme revealed in the 
Gospel. The burning philippics of Demosthe¬ 
nes and the thrilling appeals of Cicero had 
made her a patriot. She hod wept with An¬ 
dromache at the parting of Hector; and been 
made glad with Penelope at the return of 
Ulysses. The sciences of Egypt and Chaldea 
had unrolled their mysteries to her, and she 
had traced amid the burning stars a thousand 
imperishable memorials of the history, poetry, 
and philosophy of thoseancientnations. Lighter 
accomplishments, too, had lent their refining 
grace to complete the charming whole. She 
was mistress of music, and her slight fingers 
swept the strings of her lute with exquisite 
skill; while her voice, in its rich swell, elevated 
the soul, or, in its tender cadence, melted the 
heart. Her own pure nature had tanght her 
all those virtues whose types are found in the 
devoted Ruth, the self-sacrifioing Hannah, the 
pious Shunamite, and the gentle mother of 
Christ. With such an angel in his heart, 
small wonder that Cyril was the idol of the 
Christians of Damascus. His daily life was a 
revelation of the virtues of his child. 

Twenty summers had not left the heart of 
the beautiful Hypatia unstirred by love; the 
soft passion brooded in its profoundest depths. 
She was beloved by Orestes, the Roman Gov¬ 
ernor of Damascus. 


CHAPTER III. 

Beauty's the effect of soul.—B ail by. 

To say that the heart of Hypatia had been 
won by those external attractions that so often 
captivate, even when unaccompanied by moral 
or mental excellence, were to do her injustice. 
Hers was an imagination to be fasoinated and 
absorbed by the higher graces of mind. Orestes 
was no Adonis. The toils of war and the pri¬ 
vations of arduous campaigns in savage coun¬ 
tries, far removed from the great seats of com¬ 
fort and civilization, had left their traces upon 
his person. His thin features and quick, 
restless eye, within whose depths slumbered a 
world of thought, feeling, and will, spoke of a 
wasting, activity of mind. His right temple 
was disfigured by a scar; but genius sat en¬ 
throned. on his brow, over which brooded 
masses of raven curls. The contour of his 
mouth and chin breathed energy and deoision; 
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while the elevated character of the whole face, 
and its ceaseless and rapid change of expression, 
were indicative of a sonl lofty in its purposes, 
unbending in its resolves, unexhausted by ef¬ 
fort, and undepressed by difficulty. A temper 
so hold, ardent, and cheerful; a brain so fertile 
in resources; combined with a profound know¬ 
ledge of the military taotics which, founded on 
the practice of the greatest generals, and sup¬ 
ported by Rome’s iron legions, had made the 
imperial soldiery the terror of the world, all 
rendered Orestes worthy of his high station, as 
the representative of the greatest empire of the 
anoient world. During the eight years he had 
governed Damascus, many useful reforms had 
been effected in her state: the walls and forti¬ 
fications had been oarefully repaired, the garri¬ 
son kept under severe but necessary discipline, 
and the magazines well supplied with the 
superb and far-famed Damascus arms. A civil 
as well as military chief, he had removed op¬ 
pressive taxes, by which former exactiug rulers 
had supported luxurious modes of living and a 
splendor becoming the emperor himself; in¬ 
sured security to life and property by his vigi¬ 
lance in detecting and punishing the violators 
of law and order; in short, he had won the 
confidence and affection of those he governed, 
by his justice, humanity, and ability. Kept 
constantly informed of the state of the sur¬ 
rounding country by swift couriers who tra¬ 
versed it in every direction, and of remote 
regions by the reports of the numerous caravans 
arriving from the south and east, the warlike 
movement of the Moslems had not escaped his 
notice. With the rapid intuition of genius, 
Orestes instantly conceived that Damascus 
would attract the Arab; its religion, its central 
position, its wealth, all were so many allure¬ 
ments to the Moslem, who, while he fought for 
“God and Mahomet,” would by no means 
Bcorn the wealth that the plunder of a rich 
city would pour into his coffers. Hastily as¬ 
sembling his councillors, the Governor commu¬ 
nicated the intelligence he had received and 
his conviotion of the necessity for prompt action. 
They deemed him hasty in his conclusions, and 
guarded him against rashness. Unconvinced 
by their arguments, and sickened by their 
indifference, he turned from the council-cham¬ 
ber, and sought the Patriarch. Cyril instantly 
comprehended the danger, listened to the plans 
of Orestes, and encouraged him to pursue the 
course his own judgment should dictate. “ Go 
forward, my son,” said the venerable priest, 
“in the path you are pursuing, and Heaven 
’ •will bless your noble efforts. We serve the 


God of battles, who giveth not the victory to 
the strong. We will repose in His almighty 
power, and all will yet be well. Let us to Hy¬ 
patia.” So saying, he laid his arm within that 
of his companion, and they passed on in silence. 
Both hearts were absorbed by the emotions that 
beloved name had sti'red. 


CHAPTER IV- 

Thon bast discovered some enchantment old, 
Whose spells have stolen my spirit as I slept, 

And mingled It with thine.—S hellkt. 

Tns last rays of the setting sun had faded 
from turret and spire. Far away in the dis¬ 
tance, the dim outline of Lebanon lay in deep¬ 
ening gloom. The glorious twilight of Syria’s 
delicious clime had melted into shadowy dark¬ 
ness. One by one, those glittering orbs that 
make night’s brow so regal had stolen out upon 
the azure deep of heaven, till the blue concave 
seemed one vast dome, hieroglyphicked in 
characters of living light. “ Glorious types of 
the Eternal 1 whose gorgeous magnifioence im¬ 
agination eould ne’er have conoeived; compared 
with whose stupendous cycles all time is but the 
exhalation of a breath; whose divinest harmo¬ 
nies thrill the universe; to whose boundless 
succession and infinite number philosophy af¬ 
fixes no limit; whose Author is God 1 What 
sublimest truths are emblazoned on your burn¬ 
ing heraldry I The soul yearns to adore; and 
if, in its upward flight, it passed not from the 
glorious creation to the infinitely more glorious 
Creator, surely it would fold itself with an 
idolatrous faith around your beauteous orbs!” 

So mused Hypatia, as, gazing from her win¬ 
dow, she awaited the coming of the loved. 
“ My father is late to-night, and Orestes comes 
not,” she said, as she descended to the softly 
lighted veranda, where was prepared the Bimple 
evening meal of milk and fruits. With her 
own hand, she prepared her father’s favorite 
beverage of snow-mingled with the jnice of the 
delicious grape that flourishes in the fertile 
vales of Syria; she ordered the refreshing bath, 
so necessary in eastern climes; she anticipated 
every want, provided every comfort her affec¬ 
tionate heart could suggest. v 
A step without, and she springs to meet her 
father. Her arm fa thrown caressingly around 
him, while her lips are pressed to his. “My 
father 1" in tones of thrilling tenderness, “ and 
the noble Orestes,” turning to her lover with 
kind greeting, “you are right welcome." 

The slight repast was not finished before 
Hypatia had discovered the shadow upon the 
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spirit of her companions. “You are sad to¬ 
night,” she said. “I will bring my lute, and 
sing your favorite songs.” She returned im¬ 
mediately, and, seating herself upon a cushion 
at her father’s feet, preluded a soft strain, 
which gradually swelled into power; while, as 
if her spirit had bathed itself in theirs, she 
sang:— 

“Of old, Isaiah’s horning tongue 
This word of hope o’er Israel flung, 

And through aU time the echo’s rung— 

' He will save us! He will save ns!’ 

“’Twas in the hour of helpless fear, 

Homm'd In by rnde Assyrian spear, 

That Judah wept with Joy to hear— 

’He will save-us! He will save ns !* 

“Start not, my soul, thongh storms rage high, 
Aud-angry lightnings rend the sky; 

Attend the prophet's Joyful cry— 

’He will save us 1 He will save us I’ 

*’ In adversity’s dark night. 

When fearfully we walk by sight, 

The promise comes, and with it light— 

’He will save ual He will save net'” 

The animated strain, breathing sublimest 
trust, sunk into the hearts of the listeners. 
Cjrril turned his bright and tearful eyes upon 
Orestes, who seemed absorbed in intense ad¬ 
miration of the pure being so radiant with hope. 
I The song ended, Cyril raised Hypatia, and, 
plaoing her upon a seat beside him, recounted 
what has been already related. She listened 
with breathless interest; comprehended and 
appreciated the difficulties and dangers of Ores¬ 
tes’ position; and a deeper admiration of the 
genius that inspired him seized upon her mind, 
and deepened the idolatrous devotion she had 
long cherished in her heart. ‘‘And now, my 
daughter,” continued Cyril, “you are young 
and beautiful. I may not survive the dangers 
that threaten us.” A convulsive shudder 
passed over her as she sunk into his arms. His 
voice grew tremnlons with emotion as he pro¬ 
ceeded: “The'noble Orestes, who has long 
ardently loved yon, who is in every way worthy 
of my child, has to-day conjured me to give 
him a right to proteot you, if it should please 
Heaven to remove me. I leave yon, my daugh¬ 
ter, to reply.” He pressed her tenderly to his 
heart, and withdrew. 

Orestes was at her feet. “Speak to me, 
dearest Hypatia I say that I may yet call you 
mine, and the devotion of my life shall reward 
you 1” 

She moved not. He seized her hand, and 
pressed it passionately to his lips. A hot tear 
fell upon it, A thrill of rapture shot to her 
heart. This/or ne! she sighed, as, trembling 


with excessive emotion, she buried her head 
on his shoulder. 

“ Mine I mine!” he fervently murmured, as, 
softly enoiroling her with his arm, he drew her 
to his heart and imprinted upon her lips the 
holy kiss that sealed their betrothal. 

“ Linked In the inwoven charm 
Of convene eweet and deep—talk 
That might disarm time,” 

the hours sped by unheeded, and the last faint 
star had melted into the dawn before Orestes 
withdrew. His words of tenderness still lin : 
gered on her ear; her hand was still warm 
from the pressure of his ; his tones had stink 
into her soul, and while the bright future he 
had depicted with love’s peculiar eloquenoe 
was vividly present to her imagination, a shadow 
stole over her brow, and a chill crept to her 
heart as the recollection of approaching danger 
returned, mingled with a dim foreboding that 
these bright dreams might never he realized. 
“If Orestes perish,” she exolaimed, with im¬ 
passioned heroism, “Hypatia dies!” How 
prophetio is love I 


CHAPTER V. 

Hark to that roar, whose swift and deafntng peals 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 1 
Startling pale midnight on her starry throne! * 

Shbllbt. . 

Ix pursuance of his determination, Orestes 
immediately commenced those active operations 
so necessary at this jnnctnre. And thongh he 
met much opposition from those who contended 
that a certainty of invasion could alone justify 
his measures, the high soul of the noble gov¬ 
ernor 8werved not from its purpose. The troops 
were reviewed, the engines of war pnt in order; 
large bands of oitizens were put under aims; 
the inhabitants of the snrronnding plains wen 
ordered to remove within the walls, the grana¬ 
ries were stored with vast quantities of grain— 
Damasous was prepared for a siege. Events 
proved how unerring are the decisions of genins. 
These preparations were scarcely completed, 
when a band of fugitives, flying before the ad¬ 
vancing Moslems, sought refuge in the city. 
And now dismay was on every countenauoe. 
Every breath of cenBure was hashed, and 
“Orestes is our only hope!” broke sponta¬ 
neously from every iip. Elevated by a con¬ 
sciousness of his transcendent ability, burning 
with desire sncoeBsfally to vindicate the Roman 
arms and the trnth of Christianity against the 
heathen, his whole sonl stirred by the thought 
that it was the city and the home of Hypatia 
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lie was to defeud, if need lie, with his life¬ 
blood, Orestes seemed an inspired hero. Con- 
scions, at the same time, that Damascus might 
be overpowered by the vast numbers of the 
enemy, or by a long siege might be starved into 
capitulation, he sent to implore aid from the 
Emperor, and from the neighboring cities. 
From all he received unfavorable answers. Hie- 
ropolis, Aleppo, Jerusalem, all stood in the 
same oritical juncture, and the Emperor, Hera- 
clius, defending his capital from the Persians 
on the east and the barbarians on the west, 
could not afford sufficient assistance to save 
Syria from the desolating Moslem. 

. Orestes had taken every precaution to prevent 
surprise. Night after night he traversed the 
battlements. “ Die, but never be unfaithful I ” 
were his impressive words to the sentinels, and 
they felt that death were preferable to dishonor. 
Often he sought the house of Hypatia, where 
the soft endearments of love made him, for a 
time, forgetful of his cares. Beturning late one 
night, he determined again to visit the citadel 
before retiring for a few hours. Gazing vacantly 
over the plain, his mind absorbed in intense 
thought, he fancied he perceived a glancing, as 
of the moonbeams, which were remarkably 
brilliant, from polished points. He called the 
attention of the sentinels. The objects, what¬ 
ever they might be, were certainly in motion. 
Orestes sprang from the wall, and applying his 
ear to the earth distinctly heard the low tramp 
of the advancing host. The Arab was stealing 
cautiously upon his prey; he dreamed not that 
the sleepless lion was watching his muffled ap¬ 
proach. 

And now, lights flash from turret to tower; 
torches blaze in the streets; soldiers hastily 
arm; the trumpet’s clang rouses the citizen; 
the walls are manned; vast engines stand pre¬ 
pared to discharge their destructive missiles on 
the advancing foe. The Arabs, perceiving that 
their maroh had been discovered, came down 
upon the devoted city with a shook like thunder. 
A tremendous discharge of arrows and stones 
drove them for an instant backward. But 
thousands poured upon the plain. Borne on 
their fleet chargers, they came like light. 
Clouds of javelins darkened the air. High 
above the din and roar of the assault, rose the 
fierce battle-cry of “ God and Mahomet 1” The 
Boman eagle soared proudly over the towers of 
Damascus, and seemed to hurl defiance at the 
pale crescent that glittered in the moonbeams. 

Orestes moved among the brave defenders of 
the walls, the foremost at every post of danger. 
Distinguished by his dress and flowing plumes, 


a thousand arrows fell harmlessly beside him. 
Did he bear a charmed life ? 

The ponderous battering-rams were now di¬ 
rected against the gates. The thunder of their 
crash shook the walls to their foundation. But, 
at this crisis, a sally, led on by Orestes, was 
made with such desperate courage that the fee 
abandoned their engines and hastily retreated, 
leaving the plain strewn with slaughtered 
heaps. The besieged employed the interval 
thus afforded them in removing their dead and 
wounded. Many a brave soldier had fallen, 
and the walls were slippery with blood. Sup¬ 
pressing all exhibition of feeling, Orestes moved 
in every direction, encouraging, animating, and 
rousing. “Brave men,” he cried, “you have 
battled nobly for your altars and hearth-stones! 
Trust me, the God whose oause we maintain 
against these infidel invaders will never leave 
us to perish 1” His lofty enthusiasm inspired 
them, and they shouted “ Never 1” 

The venerable Cyril moved through the city, 
a ministering angel. He wept with and com¬ 
forted those whose fathers, brothers, and sons 
had fallen. He visited the wounded, poured 
the healing balm into their wounds, and with 
his own hands administered the reviving cor¬ 
dial. Hourly he prayed that God would succor 
his people, and save Damascus. 


CHAPTER VI. 

.Art and onwinence. 

And all the shown of the world aro frail aud vain, 

To weep a loss that turns their light to shado. 

It Is a woe too deep for tears, when all 

Is reft at once.—S hblckt. 

With the dawn, the attack was renewed. 
But why detail the eventful siege of Damascus ? 
A bloody page of history records it. Suffice it 
to say that it continued seven months, during 
which time, all that genius could devise, policy 
suggest, or courage execute, was done to save 
the city. Finding the walls crumbling before 
the destructive battering-rams, the best and 
bravest of the citizens and soldiers wounded or 
slain, the provisions rapidly failing, Orestes 
was forced to yield. Had he thought alone of 
himself, he would have maintained the conflict 
while life remained, or one stone clung to an¬ 
other. But it was oruel to fling away life while 
there existed no hope of attaining that for 
which it had been already so lavishly expended. 
His heart bled as he looked sorrowfully upon 
the gory dead, whose mangled remains lay 
scattered upon the sod they had baptized with 
their blood. 
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The crescent displaced the oross. Damascus 
capitulated. 

The Arabs, exoited to the last pitch of frenzy 
by the long and obstinate resistance, poured 
into the city, and the work of devastation com¬ 
menced. A numerous band, headed by Obeidah, 
approached the magnificent temple. Here a 
company of Christians had assembled; and, 
while death and destruction raged around, 
Cyril performed a solemn service. The lofty 
chant swelled upon the air, and for a brief 
space arrested the desolating work that ap¬ 
proached the consecrated spot. Attracted by 
so remarkable a sound, Obeidah and his chief¬ 
tains rushed into the temple. The wild cry 
was hushed, and a feeling of awe creptover the 
rude Moslems as they gazed upon the inspired 
form of tho Patriarch, towering aloft, and the 
reverent groups bowed around in attitudes of 
deepest devotion. 

We have before said that Obeidah was not 
altogether a savage. Touohed by this scene, 
so morally grand, he granted the Christians 
permission to retire from the city. Three days 
were allowed them to accomplish their retreat. 
Grateful for this unexpected clemency, their 
arrangements were speedily completed, and, 
under the direction of Cyril, who was accom¬ 
panied by Hypatia, they commenced a toilsome 
march towards the mountains. What pen may 
portray the feelings of those exiles ? “ Damas¬ 
cus I 0 Damasous I" was the wailing lament 
that seemed crushed out of every heart, as 
they looked their last farewell. It was the 
city of their fathers. Here, they and their 
children had been born. Love had consecrated, 
friendship had endeared, and grief had made it 
sacred. The heart clings fondly to the scenes 
of former joys, but with what wild tenacity 
does it bind itself to the spot hallowed by our 
griefs! They left behind them—0 grief beyond 
compare !—the ashes of their dead. And now, 
the golden moon flooded every spire and dome 
with surpassing splendor, as in mockery of the 
agony that was wringing out life. Among these 
devoted sufferers were many delicate women 
and fair young children. The aged, too, were 
there, bending beneath the weight of years and 
sorrows. Privations, toils, and hardships were 
before them; but they girded themselves, and 
went forward in the strength of God. 

The character of Hypatia now exhibited itself 
in its loveliest phase. Though her heart was 
torn by this violent separation from Orestes, 
and racked with anxiety as to his fate, she 
buried her sufferings deep in her heart, and 
endeavored to animate those who were sinking 


under what they had already endured, or what 
they anticipated. To Cyril, her devotion was 
untiring. She walked beside him, and, with 
her weak arms, sought to support his trembling 
steps. She beguiled the wearisomeness of the 
way by repeating, in silvery tones, those sub¬ 
lime odes in which the prophet-bard and king 
of Israel has poured forth the raptures of in¬ 
spiration. And when the weary pilgrim re¬ 
posed beneath the shade of the wide-spreading 
palms, she brought the cooling waters to relieve 
his thirst and refresh his blistered feet. Her 
arm pillowed his hoad when he slept; her 
smile greeted him when he awoke. Absorbed 
with cares for her father, and her mind occu¬ 
pied by one dear image, the lieroio girl forgot 
herself, and heeded not the fatigues of the way. 
Cyril gazed at her through gathering tears; 
and, os he felt his strength departing, prayed 
with impassioned earnestness that God would 
shield Hypatia. The very soul of tenderness 
breathed in the soft tones in which he addressed 
her, and the mournful glances with which he 
regarded her. “ My daughter!” She started. 
The eye may bum eloquently with love, the 
pressure of a beloved hand may thrill the soul, 
but oh, the tone has deeper power than these 1 
It sunk into her heart. Site felt all that he 
could not say, and she wept upon his bosom. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tliy tonch may stamp these limbs with crime, 
These brows thy branding garlands bear; 

But the free heart, the Impassive soul, 

Scant thy control!—S uellbt. 

Is the mean time, Orestes and his chief offi¬ 
cers had been loaded with chains, and thrown 
into the dungeons of the citadel they had so 
bravely defended. Obeidah, with wise policy, 
had spared their lives, in opposition to the 
wishes of Caled, who urged their violent and 
immediate death. Orestes strode the narrow 
oonfines of his prison with the air of a victo¬ 
rious chieftain. All had been done, within the 
power of mortals, to save Damascus; and this 
lofty conviction sustained his soul, though all 
was dark around. But the future I oh, what 
was hidden by its impenetrable veil ? Hypa¬ 
tia ! Hod she beoome the prey of the spoile 
There was madness in the thought 1 Exhausted 
by violent emotions, and suffering from un¬ 
healed wounds, the noble captain threw himself 
upon the floor of his prison, and gave liimseif 
up, by turns, to the most agonizing fears and 
the brightest dreams liis vivid imagination 
eould conjure. He could not know how soon 
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Hypatia and himself were to be reunited—for¬ 
ever ! 

Caled, whose hyena-like appetite for carnage 
was unsatiated, though blood lay in pools 
aronnd him ; cursing the humanity of his col¬ 
league, that had allowed the Christians to 
escape, conceived in his most wicked heart a 
scheme of cruelty worthy of a demon. This 
was no other than to pursue: and cut off the 
retreating Christians. Concealing his purpose 
from Obeidah, he left the city, at the head of a I 
party of the fiercest Arabs, mounted on the 
fleetest barbs of the desert. He was guided by 
a wretch who, for gold, had apostatized from 
his faith, and betrayed the route of his brethren. 

" 0 for a tongne to cnrse the slave I 
May life's unblessed cap for him 
Be drugg'd with treacheries to the brim!** 

It was the fourth evening since they had left 
Damascus, and the little hand of pilgrims had 
entered the hilly country. They had selected 
for the night’s repose a lovely vale, watered by 
a pure strenm. High on either side rose the 
verdant hills, crowned with luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion, The emerald turf was to be their couch, 
and the blue concave their canopy. Their 
simple repast was finished, and they were 
engaged in their evening devotions. In Jere¬ 
miah’s mournful Lamentation, they had be¬ 
wailed their desolation ; and from Isaiah’s con¬ 
solatory strain, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people, saith your God,” they had received 
consolation; the spirit of prayer was upon 
them, and the holy hush was unbroken save 
by the murmur of the water and the whisper 
of the breeze. The silence became, for an in¬ 
stant, breathless, as the rushing of steeds and 
the ringing of steel, blent with the startling 
war-cry, broke on the still air. The young 
men sprang to their feet and grasped their 
swords; but they were few in number, and 
were trampled down and swept away like leaves 
in the torrent. Gentle women aud helpless 
children; the brave youth and the hoary grand- 
sire ; the venerable matron and the tender 
maiden—all, all were savagely butehered. Hy¬ 
patia alone was saved. Clasped in the arms of 
Cyril, she had swooned with terror as the 
savage Caled, all reeking with blood, rushed 
upon the Patriarch. Struck with the rare 
beauty of the maiden, he tore her away, and, 
unmoved by the piteous cries that were wrung 
from the father’s heart by the fate of his child, 
he plunged his sword into the body of the holy 
man. Just. Heaven! is there no avenging bolt 
for so monstrous a crime ? 

Ho veil of darkness gathered over the gory 


scene; nature smiled lovely as before. The 
streamlet danced musically on, though Us wa¬ 
ters were red with the warm blood of the true¬ 
hearted and brave; the perfume-laden breeze 
sported caressingly with the light leaves; the 
moon shed her white radiance over the valley 
of the dead, and, by her light, the fiendlike 
actors in this bloody drama retraced their steps 
towards Damascus. 

The rapid movement aroused Hypatia, and, 
starting from the litter on which she was borne, 
she cast a terrified glance around. As her eye 
fell upon the forms that surrounded her, a con¬ 
viction of the terrible truth rushed upon her 
mind. "My father 1” died upon her pallid 
lips, and she relapsed into insensibility. Caled 
was beside her. The inanimate form, so beau¬ 
tiful in its graceful outlines, so touching in its 
deathlike repose, might have awakened a feel¬ 
ing of remorse for his last ruthless deed, for he 
softly touched her hand. It was icy cold. A 
tender and mertjiful nature seemed bora within 
him. "She must not die I” broke from his 
lips. And, shonting “ On I on 1” to his troops, 
he pressed rapidly towards Damasous. Its 
spires soon rose to view. The party halted for 
a brief space, and refreshments were offered to 
Hypatia; but she turned shudderingly away 
from the proffered food. Again she entered 
Damascus; and, though her heart was frozen 
with grief and terror, one chord of intensest 
feeling still vibrated in her soul; hope whis¬ 
pered that Orestes lived, that he would save 
her from the Moslem. 

She was conducted with gentle care to a suite 
of apartments, magnificently furnished, in the 
citadel of Damascus. Caled had conceived for 
Hypatia a violent passion, and he fondly 
dreamed that he would win her love, and make 
her the queen of his harem. He surronnded 
her with costly luxuries; all that Damasous 
could yield of rich and rare to delight the taste 
and please the fancy was lavished at her feet. 
In immediate attendance upon her, he placed a 
favorite slave. Beautiful as the day, Zo4 might 
have contended the palm with Hypatia; but 
hers was that dark, restless beauty pecnliar to 
the Arab maid; it lacked the soft repose, the 
gentle majesty that made Hypatia so attractive. 

Zo6 could love idolatrously, and her facile 
and plastic soul attached itself readily and 
passionately. The grief of Hypatia excited all 
her sympathy, and her loveliness won her 
heart. Henceforth, there was no service she 
would not have undertaken, no danger she 
would not have hazarded to serve her mistress. 

Caled wisely allowed some days to elapse 
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before he visited his prisoner. Iiis motive was 
twofold—to allow the first poignancy of grief 
to subside (how transforming is love I), and lie 
hoped that the impression of his person, if she 
had distinguished it on the night they had met, 
would be confused with that of others, and so 
he not he Tecognized as the immediate anthor 
of her misfortunes. Informed by Zofi of every 
alternation of feeling, he found her with a 
calm serenity upon her brow that added ten¬ 
fold to her beauty. Courteously greeting her 
after the fashion of the East, he said:— 

“ Gentle maiden, tliongh a captive, meliopes 
thou- hast not found this confinement irksome, 
or thy guard a stern one. I have sought to 
soften the hours by the companionship of my 
sweet Zofi, and by such poor amusements as I 
have been able to supply.” 

She bowed her head coldly, and remained 
silent. 

“ Say, fairest Hypatia (so methinks thou art 
called)—nay, frown not—I am Caled; menoall 
me ‘The Sword of God.’ I may yet wear a 
crown. One smile will make thee queen of 
iny harem. Be mine, and a diadem shall yet 
encirole thy radiant brow. The spoils of con¬ 
quered kingdoms I will lay at thy feet, my 
splendid name, my victorious sword—all, all! 
Canst thou scorn the love of Caled 1” 

Tho form of Hypatia dilated proudly, and an 
indignant blush crimsoned her pallid cheek. 
“ Know, proud man,” she exclaimed with lofty 
tone and air, ‘‘that a Christian maiden aspires 
to undivided sway in one heart. She knows but 
one love; and if death tears away the objeot 
of her idolatry, she dies, or lives but to oherish 
the memory of the lost, and to anticipate an 
immortal union in a brighter world. Love like 
this thou canst not comprehend. Leave me. Per¬ 
suasions are vain; allurements dazzle me not 1” 

A frown gathered darkly on his brow as he 
Teplied: ‘‘Maiden, I have stooped to entreat; 
remember thou art in my power. But”—and 
his tone grew softer, as lie saw her terrified 
glance—“ though my oaptive, I would fain be 
thy slave. What wish of thine, loveliest Hy¬ 
patia, may Caled fulfil?” 

“I am a captive,” she murmured; “I may 
not command. But canst thou tell me”—and 
her eye grew dim—‘‘if my father perished on 
that awful night that brought me hither?” 

A quick flush Bhot over the brow of the Arab. 
A light flashed upon her memory. The form 
whose aspect had so terrified, so dimly seen 
through that night of tranced horror, was surely 
his who now knelt before her. She awaited 
not his reply; but, springing to the opposite 


side of the room, she clasped her hands over 
her eyes, as if to shut out the blasting sight, 
while from her bloodless lips broke a low cry of 
anguish. 

Caled moved towards her; but she waved 
him back with a gesture of imperious command. 

“Approach me not I” she vehemently ex¬ 
claimed. “There is blood on thy hand I OGodl 
it is my father’s I” 

Resigning her to the care of Zofi, Caled re¬ 
tired, vexed and irritated at the result of this, 
his first interview. Day after day he renewed 
his visits with no better success. 

At length, the calls of war roused him from 
liiB inactivity. Already the chieftains mur¬ 
mured at a delay which might ruin the Moslem 
enterprise. Caled tore himself from Damascus, 
indulging the delusive hope that when he should 
return the conqueror of Syria the pride of Hy¬ 
patia would yield. He could not enter into her 
heart, nor conceive the loathing with which she 
regarded him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“One life, one death, > 

One heavon, ono immortality."— Siikllkt. 

Six days had now elapsed since the departure 
of Caled. Hypatia, relieved of the terror his 
presence inspired, had yielded herself not un¬ 
willingly to the ministrations of Zofi, who 
sought perpetually to amuse her. She re¬ 
counted the history of her early life ; spoke of 
her home, far away in the south of Arabia; 
related with touching simplicity the story of 
her early love, and how her brave warrior had 
fallen in battle; but, seeing the tears in the 
eyes of her sympathizing mistress, she quickly 
sprung up, and, seizing her lute, struck its 
chords to a lively air, and, banishing every 
trace from her own brow, strove to restore the 
smile to the lips of Hypatia. 

As the sun declined from his meridian heat, 
they contemplated with pleasing emotion the 
lovely landscape. True, the sad wrecks of war 
strewed the plain, bnt beyond were the blue 
mountains and the golden sky, all gorgeous with 
the pomp of descending day. At this hour 
Hypatia’s thoughts became so absorbed that 
Zofi sat motionless at her feet or lingered si¬ 
lently beside her, apparently partaking her 
abstraction. This was the time she had wan¬ 
dered with Orestes, and she lived over again 
the dear delights that were fled. Could it be 
imagination that oonjured the form that ap¬ 
peared before her bewildered gaze, slowly tra- 
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versing the battlement ? She clasped her hands 
forcibly to her heart to still its tumultuous 
heatings; and, uttering the name of “Ores¬ 
tes,” she sprang forward; her temple struck 
against the lattice, and she fell back bleeding 
and insensible into the arms of Zoii. 

That voice had reached the ear of Orestes; 
and, low as it was, it echoed through his soul. 
Flinging off the guard, he rushed to the win¬ 
dow ; and, with giant strength, tearing away 
the lattice, he leaped into the room, and knelt 
beside the insensible girl. He clasped her in 
his arms; he called her by every endearing 
name; he pressed his lips to hers; he bathed 
her brow with the restoratives the affrighted 
Zo4 supplied. “ Dearest Hypatia! ” His voice 
seemed to recall animation, and, slowly opening 
her eyes, she fixed them on Orestes with a gaze 
of unutterable love. Such moments of concen¬ 
trated rapture on the verge of despair, like the 
beautiful verdure that girdles the deceitful 
volcano, promising repose, tell ofttimes of the 
fiery tempest that is gathering below. A thou¬ 
sand mutual revelations were made; a thousand 
vows of constancy were repeated, though these 
were all nnneeded by hearts like theirs. Ores¬ 
tes was forced away; but life from that hour 
recommenced. To communicate daily with 
each other, and, if possible, to concert a plan 
of escape, now appeared easy. Zofi was the 
willing instrument of Hypatia’s pleasure, and 
the Arab who guarded Orestes, already com¬ 
mitted by what he had at first allowed, was 
easily won by a bribe of valuable jewels ; and, 
as his orders permitted his prisoner to walk 
daily upon the battlements, lie readily connived 
at tlie meetings of the lovers. 

How impatiently they watched the lagging 
sun! They lived but for one hour—that which 
restored them to each other. This very per¬ 
fection of passion was in itself prophetic of 
sudden and rapid change, as the thunder-cloud 
is born of the glory of tlie summer sky ; as the 
perfect maturity of tlie flower marks the com¬ 
mencement of the insidious decay. So it is 
with all things earthly! But, as the fading 
flower beam in its bosom a Uving germ tiiat 
shall bud aud blossom in new beauty, so love 
bears within itself the principle of immortal life. 

It was impossible that Caled should long 
remain in ignorance of wliat was transpiring 
in Damascus. A trusty messenger, who had 
watched tlie movements of Orestes and Hypa¬ 
tia, brought him the intelligence of their stolen 
interviews at the twilight hour, just at tlie 
moment that Aleppo had surrendered to tlie 
victorious Moslems. Burning with rage, he 


sped back to Damascus, determined that Orestes 
should perish. His prisoner his rival. His 
blood boiled at tlie thought. “ This, ” said he, 
“ is what the maiden meant when she spoke so 
proudly of one love. Fool that I was to per¬ 
suade her I But,” he impiously exclaimed, 
“ the ‘ Sword of God’ is not easily turned aside 1 
I will lie avenged on this Orestes!” 

He readied Damascus late in the afternoon, 
and fearing that his plan of surprising Orestes 
might he defeated, if the intelligence of his 
arrival spread through the citadel, he entered 
by a secret passage, and without waiting to 
lay aside his armor, or to take refreshment, he 
rushed to the apartments of Hypatia, and, burst¬ 
ing the door violently open, strode haughtily 
iuto tlie centre of the room. Orestes, support¬ 
ing on his aim the terrified Hypatia, and seeking 
to shield her from the savage whom fury had 
transformed into a demon, confronted Caled 
with unblencliing courage. But, unarmed and 
manacled, the odds were fearfuUy against him. 
As he stooped, for an instant, to assure the 
trembling girl, the sword of Caled entered his 
back aud penetrated to his heart. With a 
groan, he sank upon the floor. A shriek of 
such thrilling anguish rung through the cham¬ 
ber as startled even the cold-blooded murderer. 
Hypatia clung to the dying Orestes in convul¬ 
sive agony. He turned upon her his fast closing 
eyes, still bright with undying love; his lips 
breathed her beloved name, and the sonl of the 
noble Orestes was gone. She stiU knelt beside 
bim, when Caled, turning to Zo6, who had been 
the stupefied wituess of the horrible scene, or¬ 
dered her to remove her mistress. The trem¬ 
bling girl gently took the hand of Hypatia, and 
a shudder passed over her at its deadly cold¬ 
ness. She passed her arm around the beloved 
form, but it yielded not to the soft pressure. 
Rigid death enchained it. Tlie faithful heart was 
broken, and so were fulfilled love’s prophetic 
words: “If Orestes perish, Hypatia dies.” 

With a gesture of despair, Zt>6 threw herself 
at the feet of Caled, and conjured him to plunge 
his dagger to her heart. But his revenge had 
already overleaped itself, and he turned bitterly 
away. That night, the true-hearted girl fled 
from Damascus; no tidings of her were ever 
heard. 

Syria bowed to the Mahometan yoke. Da¬ 
mascus became the seat of a mighty caliphate, 
and among the most renowned of the chieftains 
who bore tlie banner of the great Prophet to 
tlie far east and the remote west was Caled, 
“The Sword of God.” But, for the honor of 
humanity, let us lioDe that, on the lap of fame 
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and in the midst of his magnificence, his heart 
was sometimes visited with remorseful com¬ 
punctions for his many crimes, not the least of 
which was the cruel fate of Orestes and Hypatia. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Young tree* root the Aster for shaking.— Booatskt. 

July 1st. 

1 most write down Mrs. Waldron’s rules be¬ 
fore I forget them, for I believe they will be a 
great help to me. We had a little precious bit 
of a talk last night, when we walked down 
there to choose some bedding plants which Mr. 
Waldron was so good as to offer Laura and my¬ 
self. We have cleared away most of the weeds, 
not with a “kitchen knife,” however. Papa 
surprised us with a lovely little set of English 
garden tools, and, what was kinder still, came 
out of his study and rooted out all the dock and 
plantain, things that were altogether too hard 
for us. He trimmed off the great clumps of 
balm and phlox, so that they are quite orna¬ 
mental now; and some exquisite white lilies 
have opened on what we thought were only 
those blue weedy “flower de luce," as Ellen, 
our cook, calls them. 

The roses are in full bloom, the season being 
so late, and the garden so shaded; many of 
them seem to be quite excellent varieties. I 
never saw a little creature so fond of flowers as 
Lily is. They keep her quiet by the hour, the 
Columbines and “Marguerites”—as I prefer to 
call the “ white weed” that grows so profusely 
in the back garden—clover tops and “ widow’s 
tears,” everything in the shape of a blossom 
that she can lay her little hands on, snapped 
off close up on the stem, of course. She trots 
al>out with them, and presents them to me at 
the most inconvenient seasons, when I am 
stitching away for dear life, or with my hands 
all red and dripping with currant juioe, pre¬ 
paring fruit for the table. We have been great 
friends ever since the night I put her to bed. 
I try not to drive her away from me, if I am ever 
so busy, but listen to her little troubles, and 
settle her disputes with Morton at once, not 
allowing him to impose upon her because he is 
a boy and the oldest. 

I find I do not lose so much time after all, 
for, sometimes, they areqniet by the hour, Lily 
with her flowers and a doll, and Morton digging 
away, in imitation of Laura and myself, with a 
kitchen 6hovel borrowed from Ellen, who is 
unfailingly good natured to both of them. They 


are both as well as possible, and papa seems 
better; he coughs less, and has lost that weary- 
looking expression that distressed me so all 
winter. He takes a day now and then, for the 
worst of his business cares are over, I imagine, 
though it will be fully a year before all is set¬ 
tled. He has worked in the back garden as 
well as the front borders since the tools came 
out, cleaned up the paths, and the rank growth 
from around the currant and raspberry bushes. 
We shall have a good supply of fruit from both. 
Ellen and I made some lovaiy gooseberry pies 
to-day I I must not forget that! My first pies ! 
studied out of a cook-book, and made through 
many misgivings, and much weariness to the 
flesh. My arm aches yet with the rolling, and 
pounding in the butter; but papa will open his 
eyes, and they are Arthur’s favorite dessert. 

It is tuch a comfort to me that Arthur has 
taken a fancy to the Waldrons. The boats 
were the first thing that took him there ; they 
have a pretty little yacht—“the Angelfi"— 
besides the row boat, and invite Arthur very 
cordially to go with them. Their influence is 
so good; I can see it already on Arthur. He 
was always afraid to speak disrespectfully to 
papa, but now he seems really attentive, just 
as Ralph and his brother are to Mr. Waldron, 
and is positively brotherly to Laura and myself 
for the first time in his life. 

When we said last night that Mr. Waldron 
had offerod ns some bedding plants, as it was 
too late to do anything else with the garden 
this year, he proposed, quite of his own accord, 
to walk there with ns. Papa looked over his 
Evening Pott in astonishment! We had a lovely 
walk; it did not seem half so far as it did the 
first time; and Angelfi saw us coming, and met 
us way down the avenne. She and Ralph 
walked part way back. They are speoial friends 
and confidants. 

It was after Dixon, the gardener, had spt 
aside the pink and scarlet geraniums, the he¬ 
liotropes, and petunias we are to have, that I 
had my talk with Mrs. Waldron. She was in 
her own room, and sent for me; her dressing- 
room, I should have said. It reminded me of 
the oratories we read about, in the castles and 
palaces in old times* r The walls were hung 
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withlOverbeck’s illustrations, and ray own fa¬ 
vorite “ Christns Consolator,’’ which was why 
Angelfi noticed it at onr house the first call she 
made. A little vase of cut flowers stood in the 
middle of the table, and around it were laid 
devotional books, some like mamma’s. Poor 
mamma 1 1 think she would have liked Mrs. 
Waldron so very, very much I Mrs. Waldron 
says that when I am farther advanced I shall 
like these books, bnt that I want the simplest 
instruction now, “ like a child in the spelling- 
book,” she said. 

I told her how mnch lighter things had 
seemed the last few days, only that I could not 
help getting hurried and irritable, and so tired 
that I had to go to bed in the afternoon, and 
lost so much time, and got up so cross. She 
asked me if I liked mottoes, and took a little 
book-mark from her “Keble” and gave me— 

“ Haste Not, Rest Not.” 

She said the true way to accomplish a great 
deal was never to be in a hurry about anything, 
and to be willing to lay aside one duty the in¬ 
stant another required us. She read me some¬ 
thing from the “ Life of Mrs. Schemilpeninck,” 
a new book she had jnst received, about rou¬ 
tine—that everybody who had been very suc¬ 
cessful or useful in life had accomplished it by 
routine; that is, rightly dividing life, so that 
every duty had its proper place. 

I had confessed that working in the garden 
had so fascinated me that I disliked to go in to 
my sewing, and that when I commenced prac¬ 
tising, or had taken up a German book, and 
the children worried and bothered me, it made 
me fly out and send them off crying and com¬ 
plaining to Ellen. So she read me some rules 
from a life of Mrs. Pry, and afterwards lent me 
the book, asking me to read it instead of “ Guy 
Livingstone,” whioh she said would do Arthur 
more good than it would me. Now for my 
rules:— 

1. Never to lose any time. 

I do not think that lost which is spent in 
amusement or recreation; to devote a portion 
of everyday to this, but always be in the habit 
of being employed. 

2. Never err the least in truth. 

3. Never say an ill thing of a person when 
thou oanst say a good thing of him; not only to 
speak charitably, bnt to feel so. 

4. Never be Irritable or unkind to anybody. 

5. Never indulge thyself in luxuries that are 

not necessary.• ' 

6. Do all things with consideration; and 


when thy path to act right is most difficult, 
feel confidence in that Power alone which is 
able to assist thee, and exert thine own powers, so 
far as they go. 

Mrs. Waldron drew a pencil under the last 
sentence. She said that people talked a great 
deal about “relying on Providence,” and then 
wondered they were not helped, when they had 
not put forth an effort. “ We are to remember 
to exert onr own powers so far as they go.” 

July Qth. 

We have a new member added to the f:.mily, 
a gentle, snow white cow; the children both 
call her “ Snowdrop.” 

No one can tell the comfort she is, and the 
help the milk and butter will be, for Ellen can 
make butter; we have two beautiful golden 
pats put away to surprise papa with. The cow 
was all Ellen's idea, and I bought it, or paid 
for it. Papa gave me permission to sell the 
diamond ring Mrs. Gardiner gave me when I 
was Bixteen. He always said it was “ a piece 
of foolishness.” I confess I did not like to 
think of selling it, but when Mrs. Phelps said 
the other night that all papa wanted was plenty 
of good milk, and butter, and cream, and Ellen 
happened to say, the next morning, “what an 
illegant barn the stable would make, and there 
ought to be a cow in it that very minute,” my 
ring flashed into my mind, and I made myself 
give it up. How proud I was when I first had 
it t I remember taking off my glove in the om¬ 
nibus to show it, and wearing it outside my glove 
examination day I as if it would be notioed. 
What a little fool I was! about more things 
than one, for that matter. I used to imagine I 
was fond of Joe Bloodgood just about that 
time, and now he seemB so coarse and so silly, 
to me, as I look back at him. I don’t believe 
he has two ideas exoept horses and wine par¬ 
ties. So different from—well, from young men 
that read, and stay at home one evening in the 
week. 

July 9th. 

I have actually made two dozen glasses of 
currant jelly I I don’t believe I was ever so 
proud of anything in all my life before, not 
even of the cow, when 1 went out and held a 
light so Arthur could see her, after he came 
home that night I 

And then to see papa eat those famous light 
rolls I have taught Ellen to make, and that 
great saucer of raspberries and cream, and his 
coffee as yellow as gold! It has been a de¬ 
lightful day, tired as I am I The butter, and. 
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cream, and milk, and fruit help my market 
money along amazingly, particularly as papa 
says, since I paid for the coir, he would pay 
for the pasture; so there is the five dollars 
a month I used to spend for the milk all 
clear. 

Drawbacks. Cross to the children when they 
come to learn their letters. Lily so obstinate, 
and Morton so full of play 1 How I pity people 
that have to teach ABC schools! they earn 
all they are paid. 

Had a tiff with Arthur about keeping his 
room so untidy, when I had made such special 
resolutions to he a good sister, and when I can 
see for myself how much a kind word and little 
attention will do for him. But Mrs. Phelps— 
she is a friend of the Waldrons—had brought 
another lady, Mrs. Lane, to see us, and Ellen 
had left the door of Arthur’s “ den” open, and 
they had to pass direotly by. If I was not 
afraid to sleep down stairs, I would change 
with him. 

July 18 th. 

I must acknowledge that I have felt very 
uneasy about making so many new acquaint¬ 
ances lately. It was very kind in Mm. Wal¬ 
dron to bring them, and in them to ask me to 
join the 11 Dorcas” society, which meets once a 
week to sew for the poor; so that I begin to 
feel quite at home here, and Laura has found 
a number of companions near her own age. 
But when I came to think of it, how was I ever 
going to keep them up, without so much as a 
vehicle for a single horse, or “so much as a 
horseshoe in the family,” as Arthur said? 
Papa told me I could hire the hack at the 
livery stable, a shabby old thing, and every 
one knows what it is, too. I did not know I 
had so mnch pride remaining; hut when I 
thought of our elegant close carriage, and the 
coupie, and all, I could not help feeling hadly. 
I know that it was wicked, though, when God 
still gave us all we really needed, and such 
kind, kind friends, and I tried to get over it. 

Now all is right. Dr. Clarke has said so much 
to papa about riding on horseback—he told him 
it was an expense as necessary as his food and 
clothes—that he has bonght back Arthur’s old 
pet, “Jenny.” Poor Arthur 1 I did not realize 
how hard it must have been to part with her 
till to-night when I oame home with Angela, 
and the children met us at the gate, and shouted 
the news. We ran direotly to the stable, An- 
gete and I. There was poor Arthur, in his 
linen duster, just out of the cars, with his arm 
over her, aud his cheek laid up against “Jen¬ 


ny’s” neck. He started np fast enongh, but 
his voice sounded “a little shaky,” as he 
wonld have said himself. 

August 15 th. 

It is almost a month since I have written a 
line in my journal, I hardly know why, except 
that I have been very busy and very happy, 
all the happier because I was busy, I suppose. 
When I look back at my idle, useless life last 
winter, it frightens me. No wonder I was so 
nnliappy 1 I think I can write for myself the 
verse that I felt so in the psalm yesterday— 
“ Before I was afflicted, I went wrongI wish 
I could say as truly—“ hut now have I kept 
Thy word.” I do try. Still it frightens me to 
think of Confirmation—there is to he one the 
first of next month, and there was a notice of 
it given yesterday in church. I was up in the 
choir, for the first time; Mr. Allen, who usu¬ 
ally plays the organ, is taking a summer jour¬ 
ney, and his wife is with him; so Angela was 
asked to take Mrs. Allen’s place, and she 
wished me to go np with her. It was in the 
afternoon; they did not get along very well in 
the morning, and wanted more help. I was so 
surprised to find Mr. Ralph Waldron seated 
before the organ, and he welcomed me so plea¬ 
santly 1 He had already commenced the volun¬ 
tary, but he looked up and smiled. 

How rioh and deep that voluntary was! He 
plays far better than Mr. Allen, so much more 
feeling, and more devotional music. Mr. Allen 
gives us quite too much of “Lucia” and “Fa- 
vorita.” I shut my eyes, and put my head 
down to listen. Everything seemed so qniet 
and peaceful! The congregation was small— 
it always is in the afternoon—and the little 
chnrch is so beautifully shaded; Mr. Brooks, 
our reotor, made np the picture, in his flowing 
white robes, as he came and stood by the lee- 
turn ; and then that heavenly musio, rising, 
throbbing, dying away in such deep, sighing 
chords! I love the organ more and more. 
Ralph said so truly, last night, it seems like a 
foreshadowing of the vast harmonies of heaven, 
lent to ns, as the flowers are, symbols of the 
beauty and happiness to he. 

What a long, long talk we had 1 

But to go back to the Confirmation. It startled 
me when the notice was given out; I can 
soarcely say why, for it never seemed to have 
anything to do with me before. When Mr. 
Brooks was nrging it yesterday, I felt in my 
heart that I ought to think of it, and when I 
tamed, perhaps I looked agitated, for I felt so; 
Ralph was looking directly at me, with a 
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strange, grave, questioning look, as if lie read 
what was in my mind. 

When we were coming home, he walked 
with me, for both carriages were fall (they 
have visitors), and we did not talk much until 
we were almost home; and he said, as we 
reaohed the gate—“ Won’t you ask me in, and 
let me explain this to yon ?” 

We had just began to talk about the waiting 
until we were really good onrselves before we 
were fit to come to Confirmation; at least, that 
is what I told him I felt people ought to do; 1 
imagined he did not see I was thinking of my¬ 
self. There was no one in the parlor; papa 
had taken the children to walk, and Arthur 
had “Jenny” out, as he always will do on 
Sunday afternoons, instead of going to church; 
he goes to ride, and Laura takes a nap, so 1 am 
the only one for ohuroh in the afternoon. 

Ralph—I hear Angela call him so so much, 
that 1 am always afraid I shall do so myself 
some day—Ralph went on with what we were 
talking about, he sitting by the window, and 1 
on the sofa, the first time we were ever quite 
alone before. I wonder if he thought of it 1 
Me said that was the mistake so many people 
made, staying away to be good, when they 
really desired, with all their hearts, to become 
so, and this was a help held out for them. It 
is only a year Binoe he was confirmed. “ But 
then,” I said, “you were always good!” He 
has always seemed so to me, at all events; too 
good I it made me a little afraid of him at first 1 

“0 no, no! do not say that!"—and he 
seemed so distressed. “ I have been the worst 
heartache my mother ever had.’ ’ And then he 
told me that he had once belonged to a set no bet¬ 
ter than Joe Bloodgood’s, and went to races, and 
lived a very idle, wretched life, until his father 
moved out of town to break np his intimate 
associations, and he lost the excellent situation 
he had been provided with, for his misconduct 
and negligence. “I was home for a whole 
year. 0 suoh a wretched time as it was at 
first! but mother, and Angelfi, and papa were 
all so good to me, never taunting me or alluding 
to my disgrace, and doing all they could to 
make me happy. It was the disgrace that out 
me so, and made me see just where 1 was driv¬ 
ing to. I understood perfectly well how it 
would tell against me in business life, for I saw 
it; it seemed impossible ever to get to work 
again. Papa’s own friends told him they were 
afraid to try me, and there was no room in his 
firm; Hr. Alden has a son, and papa my cou¬ 
sin Lewis, so that would not do.” 

He told me the whole story, just how 


morbid, and forsaken, and ashamed he felt, 
and that his father’s kindness through all, 
made him feel how God had borne with him 
patiently and lovingly, and how much he owed 
him. It was almost like the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. Ralph spoke of that, and said, 
“ nothing ever made him feel God’s readiness 
to help us the moment we ‘truly turned to 
Him,’ like that, ‘when he was yet a great wag 
off, his father saw him, and had oompassion, 
and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him.’ ” 

He made me see it all so dearly, and talked 
so beautifully, that 1 asked him why he had 
not become a clergyman. 1 hod often wondered 
about it before. 

He had thought of it, too, at first. He said 
his father did not oppose it, but asked him if 
he did not think he could find plenty of work 
in the world. That he thought—Mr. Waldron, 
1 mean—that people needed religious influence 
in daily life, quite as much as pulpit preach¬ 
ing ; that as good a sermon could be preached 
on 'Change as in the church, and the time had 
come when wealth, and energy, and practical 
business talent, was to give a new impetus to 
all Christian benevolence. After a while Ralph 
felt as his father had done. He is not in busi¬ 
ness for himself; that misfortune, or folly as 
he called it, has been against him, and thongh 
he is twenty-four, he is only a olerk still. 

He told me all about it, just as if I had been 
his sister, and I don’t think we either of us 
knew how the time flew by, for when papa 
came in, and Laura came down, tea was on the 
table, and papa made him stay and take it 
with us, just as much at home as if he were 
one of the family. It was silly—1 knew it 
perfectly well—but I really enjoyed pouring 
out tea for him; it seemed so friendly and 
pleasant to have him at our table. Sunday of 
all nights. 

Sept. 2d. 

Let me try to think over some of the events 
of to-day, a day dreaded and yet longed for 
since my resolve was made. 

They were all in church, Papa, Laura, 
Arthur, even the oliildren. When the oall 
was made for us to oome forward—those who 
were to be confirmed—and I stood np alone for 
a moment, among them all, my hand shook so 
that I could soarcely untie my bonnet; I looked 
towards papa, and saw his lips were quivering, 
and his eyes had Buch a strange expression. He 
has been very kind to me ever since the day 
that I asked his consent, and explained to him 
why I thought I ought to come. But oh, how 
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my heart leaped for joy, when he rose too, and 
came oat of the pew with me and gave me his 
arm! AU my dread left me, though at first I 
thought he was only going up to take care of 
me ; but he knelt by my side, dear, dear papa; 
and when I felt the Bishop’s soft hand laid 
upon my head, I knew that he was blessing ns 
together. I could scarcely listen, for happi¬ 
ness, to the address afterwards; and oh, how I 
longed for mamma then ! bat perhaps she saw 
it, and was there to bless us too. There were 
ten or twelve altogether, and before we re¬ 
turned to our scats, the Bishop told us that 
our charge was to “ keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world, and to be Christ’s faithful sol¬ 
diers and servants, as long as life should last, 
never being idle in his service, or ashamed to 
confess Him before men; and ever to recollect 
that we had by our own solemn promise for¬ 
sworn whatever business, or pleasure, or 
worldly amusement we might find, from the 
experience of others, or from our own, drew ns 
aside from our duty.” 

It seemed so hard to tell papa, or to go in the 
face of Arthur’s ridicule; but to think that 
papa is with me, and Arthur sat there so grave 
and thoughtful! oh, I felt as if God was too 
good to me, and had given me even more help 
than He had promised to those that put forth 
their own efforts. 

Sept. 12 th. 

Our little borders make quite a gay appear¬ 
ance now, the bright geraniums, and petunias, 
the sweet-scented verbenas, and my favorite 
heliotrope. Laura and I have great plans for 
next year, and we are to have & regular vege¬ 
table garden, and not be dependent on the 
village for supplies. We can out a bouquet 
daily, and not miss the fiowers, indeed we are 
never without a bouquet from the Waldrons; 
sometimes it is Ralph, and sometimes it is 
Angeld who brings it. Angeld and I have been 
reading regularly together for several weeks, 
and we have such long, long talks afterwards, 
for she brings her thimble, and insists on help¬ 
ing me with my work-basket. She told me 
yesterday that Virginia is engaged to Joe 
Bloodgood. She had a friend at Newport, when 
they were all there, who gave her the news in 
her last letter. How often we have talked about 
our weddings, as school-girls will, and who 
should be asked, and who the bridesmaids; I 
was to be Virginia’s, of oonise; and now I have 
not even heard from her since we lived here. 
I am glad I wrote the last letter. After all I 
have said, I believe I have another friend. 


Angele and I never say that we love each other, 
and make no promises or protestations, but 
whenever I am with her, I think how good 
and right-minded she is, and I desire to be¬ 
come so. When she went away last night, 
she turned hack suddenly and kissed me full 
on my lips. I never had a kiss that said more; 
but the Waldrons are all so friendly and sincere. 
How heartily Mr. Waldron shook papa’s hand 
the day after Confirmation, and how good and 
pleasant Ralph was. 

Mrs. Gardiner has been out to see us. What 
a difference there is in people, as I have just 
said; with Angelfi and her mother, or with Mrs. 
Phelps, I always desire to grow better; I fuel 
that I am better for the time, and when I leave 
them there is a happy glow whenever I look 
back upon the conversation. Now there iB Mrs. 
Gardiner, so different; I said such disagreeable 
things of Virginia Pryor, contrary to my new 
rules, and felt provoked with myself then, and 
so disturbed afterwards when I came to realise 
how uncharitable I had been; and so envions 
and jealous when she described the elegant 
presents the Bloodgoods.have sent her, and the 
dozens and dozens of clothes that are ordered 
at Genin’s. Mrs. Gardiner always made me 
feel uncomfortable, even when she flattered me 
the most. Yesterday she “ pitied overme so,” 
as Lily says, abont being so lost to the world, 
with all my elegant accomplishments, shat np 
and tied down to such a forlorn routine. She 
said it would have broken mammals heart; 
and then to see the ohildren so stont and brown, 
“and countryfiedLily forgetting all her 
French. 

It was all trne after a fashion, and .yet I 
might have made her see things as I see them, 
when I am alone; how much better it is for ns 
all in many other ways. But I did not try to; 
I allowed myself in selfish repining. I can see 
now how I came to give way to the temptation. 
I harried so all the morning, I was so anxious 
that everything should be in good order, and 
looking its best, that I did not stop to say my 
prayers, and had no right to expect defence in 
temptation, when I had not asked it. I find 
it is certainly trne, that if I do not ask for 
help, I do not get it, hut give way more and 
more. 

When I drove “Jenny” to the depot, with 
Mrs. Gardiner in the afternoon (I am getting to 
drive quite nicely now, and it gives the boy, 
Lanty, just bo much more time to help Ellen 
when I do carry papa and go for him), we met 
Angeifi on the platform, seeing some of their 
friends off. Mrs. Gardiner noticed the hand- 
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some carriage, and asked who they were, and 
seemed quite astonished at our apparent inti* 
maoy. I 

She Baid they used to he called a very proud 
family, that Mrs. Waldron was a Miss Trum¬ 
bull, one of the best families in the State ; and 
when she met her years ago, at Sharon, she 
held herself quite aloof from every one, and 
that she, Mrs. Gardiner, could never get near 
her at all. I can understand that. Mis. Gar¬ 
diner is so worldly and so fond of dress, there 
is nothing at all in common; and besides, Mrs. 
Waldron spoke of that veiy visit to Sharon not 
long ago. It was when little Alice had some 
illness, and they were ordered there. Mrs. 
Waldron was saying that we ought never to 
miss any opportunity we had of kindly inter¬ 
course with others, if we did not feel that they 
had a positively wrong influence over us, and 
said it used to be a great fault in her to keep 
away from all bnt congenial people; but some¬ 
thing happened at that very time to prove to 


her what a great mistake it really was, and 
how she missed opportunities for comforting 
and helping others. 

I was wrong again. I knew it was vanity or 
pride that made me take such satisfaction in 
showing Mrs. Gardiner what friends we were. 
In my heart I do not care one bit more for An¬ 
gela because the family is rich and aristooratic. 
No, that would he too muoh like Virginia’s 
conduct towards me; 1 liked them because they 
were kind to me when I needed kindness so 
greatly, and because they are sincere, culti¬ 
vated, large hearted people; but yesterday I 
was glad that the best carriage was out, aud 
Augelfi in her freshly trimmed fall hat and India 
scarf. 

Yes, I did; I am ashamed to own it. I am 
just as had as Virginia, and perhaps I have not 
tried enough to overcome my feeling towards 
her. I will try, and to be more true in my love 
for Angela. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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TRIFLING WITH LOVE. 


BT W1B&IA3C VIST BIKES. 


“Look here, Emma; isn’t this the sweetest 
little pencil you ever saw f” said a young and 
beautiful girl to a companion, as she danced 
lightly in at the open door, one pleasant sum¬ 
mer afternoon, holding the object of her remark 
at the same time before her friend’s admiring 
(raze. 

“Why, Nellie I” was the pleasant reply, 

“ where did yon get that f It is lovely I” 

“Where should I, pray, hut from George 
Ross ?” replied Nellie, gayly, as she tossed back 
her curls from her rosy features. 

“Mr. Rossi’’ ejaculated Emma; “I am as¬ 
tonished 1 Why, he is expending a fortune on 
you, Nellie. This is the eighth or ninth similar 
present within a very short time, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes; but I don’t care. If he chooses to 
waste his treasures on me, he just may. He 
knows well enough what my feelings towards 
him are, and they will not change.” 

“But, really, Nellie, I do think you are not 
acting just right in accepting his gifts, unless you 
feel some affection for him; though, whether 
he expresses a pure regard by this method, I 
shall not now opine.” 

“Ha! hal hal” laughed the light-hearted 
lass! “ affection, indeed 1 I guess all the affec¬ 
tion I shall ever feel for George Ross, above 
that I feel for any other yonng man, might be 
put into that thimble I”—holding up the tiniest 
gold thimble imaginable on the end of her little 
Anger. “At all events," she added, “if he 
does win my love, he will have purchased it— 
and paid well for it, too 1 ’ ’ And the merry 
maid began playing with a little kitten, holding 
a fine gold chain for it to leap at. 

“Well, Nellie,” said Emma, gravely, “of 
course I have no right to interfere with your 
affairs unless 1 am requested to; but 1 feel 
compelled to say that I cannot but fear an ill 
result, and that, too, before long. 1 never 
knew such thoughtless trifling to yield any¬ 
thing but ill; and I have known much of these 
things, os you are aware, Nellie. But I do 
wrong to trouble you, perhaps; I will say no 
more.” 

“ Oh, you may say just what you please, 
Emma,” said Nellie, in a careless, good-natured 
manner. “ I will listen to you like a mamma, 
my dear, and report your counsel to Mr. Ross, 


too, if you want me to I You know two heads 
are better than one!”—and another merry 
laugh told how little gravity the thoughtless 
girl was capable of entertaining in her gay 
young heart. “ Pray go on, Emma; see how 
demure I am!”—and the roguish eyes laughed 
again, despite the prim-drawn corners of her 
ruby-lipped mouth. Then, doubtless, to add 
force to her request, she threw the chain around 
the kitten’s neck, and they scampered off to¬ 
gether into the garden. 

Emma laughed heartily, in spite of herself, 
at the little witch’s pranks, and ran out after 
her just in time to prevent her running pell- 
mell across a favorite flower-bed. 

These two girls, or (as our fashionable city 
circles would denominate them, though I love 
best the simple and youthful title) young la¬ 
dies, were long-tried friends, having been asso¬ 
ciates from childhood. Emma Lord was the 
daughter of a respectable citizen in the village 
of Bumble, and was some three years the senior 
of her mate, the laughing Nellie May. She was 
possessed of all those excellent traits so desir¬ 
able in a wife, and was in every way a prize, 
though she was perhaps not Nellie’s equal in 
personal beauty. But, as she has little to do 
with our tale, I may as well say here, for the 
satisfaction of wife-seeking gentlemen readers, 
that she was at that time betrothed, and subse¬ 
quently was married to the object of her love. 

Nellie May, her gay companion, was the 
acknowledged belle of Bumble, although she 
had but just turned into the realms of “sweet 
sixteen.” Her beauty was of that clear, sofjt 
character which causes the beholder instinc¬ 
tively to think of velvet, or swan’s-down, or of 
whatever else is remarkably soft and delightful 
to the touch. A complexion clear as alabaster, 
possessing a faint damask tint that deepened 
into a cheerful red on her dimpled cheek, and 
features eloquent with feeling and gleaming 
with expression, were tempered by 

“Eyes, bine Its Jnno’s sky, when stars light np 
Its deep, clear music; languishing as lore 
In all their language. A foot 
Light as bnt used to tread on silken down, 

And echo music; and a hand that looked 
Bnt made to wander o'er the golden harp.” 

Of her faults, we need not sneak. Our story 
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will develop all that need be said on that score. 
She was possessed of an excellent reputation 
for kindness and sweetness of temper, and her 
heart was known to be as lovely as its earthly 
casket. Thns it was not surprising that, ac¬ 
cording to the old Scotch rhyme, all the youths 
in Bumble were 

“Wooing at ter, 

Pu'lng at her, 

Wanting her, bat coaid nae get her.” 

Qeorge Boss, who has been introduced in the 
conversation at the opening of the story, was at 
this time a clerk in the post-office at Bumble, 
which his father served the government in 
superintending. He was, in village parlance, 
a mighty stylish chap, associated with the 
“first cut’’ (which term was then and there 
understood to mean the lawyer’s sonB, the doc¬ 
tor’s sons, the banker’s daughters, and the 
merchant’s daughters); wore a coat and un¬ 
mentionables of the “ latest out” (whioh term, 
in those days, did not mean d la meal bag as to 
the former, and d la circu* rider as to the latter); 
was the “buok” at the ball-room; the “pink” 
of the publio assemblage; the “life” of the 
boat-ride, and the “dear fellow” eveiywhere. 
With this description of liis oharaoter, the reader 
will be amply prepared for the announcement 
that his principal aim was to secure the appel¬ 
lation among the lads and lasses of “Nelly 
May’s beau”; for, as such, he would be placed 
at the pinnaole of the Bumble “ first society,” 
and reign acknowledged leader as well among 
the belles as the beaux, by virtue of his title- 
deed to the heart of the belle par excellence 
of the village. It was his great aim, and he 
resolved to accomplish it, at least superfioially, 
at any sacrifice. 

I wish here to give my readers a bit of advice 
in regard to the dangerous and supremely 
foolish practice of endeavoring to purchase 
affection with costly presents. Cnpid is not to 
be won with jewels, nor “ bought over,” like a 
niere member of Congress, with hard dollars. 
Hearts ( hearts , mind you I) are not susceptible 
to the winning sound of olinking cash ; and he 
that would win a heart worth the winning, 
must make himself acceptable—not his gifts; 
else, when he ceases giving, the fair one (who 
is oftener a fellow-dupe than a designer) ceases 
to look with aught more of favor upon him 
than upon another. 

“What is the price of this looket f" inquired 
young Ross of Taylor, the jeweller, as he pointed 
out a beautifully ornamented one that lay in 
the show-oase. 


“That?” said the jeweller, shrewdly, as lie 
drew it forth and laid it before the young man. 
“ Oh, that comes very high—higher than you 
want to give, doubtless. We have only one 
such. It was bought more for show than for 
sale. It is the only one of the kind that we 
ever came across, and it is the mate to one that 
Hon. Mr. - ■ bought last winter for General 

■’a daughter.” 

Ross having swallowed the statement without 
any apparent effort, the dose acted powerfully, 
moving his desire actively toward the bauble. 

“ Well, what do yon call it worth t” he said, 
carelessly, as he drew forth his purse. 

“You can have it for 930, Mr. Ross.” 

“ Do it up 1” was the rejoinder, as the requi¬ 
site sum was laid on the counter. 

That night, George Ross -yas a visitor in the 
little parlor of Nellie May’s cottage, and the 
locket was gracefully fastened on the already 
overloaded chain of the beauty by the ardent 
suitor. Nellie was in raptures, as in duty 
bound; it was “so sweet, suoh a love, SO 
charming—oh 1” 

The jeweller turned to his desk as young 
Ross departed, and recorded the sale. Then 
turning over the leaves, and resting his finger 
here and there, he ciphered on a piece of paper 
a moment, and then exclaimed— 

“ Nearly two hundred dollars, as I’m alive! 
Declare, that looks bad 1 Wonder where he 
gets all his money I Don’t know as it’s my 
business, either; good customer—cash down— 
no bickering I However, I’ve misgivings; must 
clear this up some how. Let me see; I’ve a 
Suspicion that—” And the man subsided into 
a chair and a reverie, in which we leave him. 

I have representeekRoss’s preference for Nellie 
May as being the offspring of ambition. Some¬ 
body has said thAt inaking love for diversion M 
dangerous amusement, for Unit one knows his 
heart is gone, and he head Ail'd ears in love. 
A modern writer, in speaking of platonic love; 
tells us that, like most things which begin with 
pla, it is very likely to end in earnest. Thhs, 1 
the ambitions passion that first moved the 
waters of George Ross’s soul soon changed info 
the fire of genuine love. Possessed of a heart 
naturally susceptible, not to say romantic, it is 
not at all strange that the excellent traits of the 
lovely girl should awaken a deep affection for 
her, and though he saw, and could not fstt to 
see, but too evidently, in the frank and open 
behavior of his idol, the exaot light in which 
she beheld him, still love controlled him. His 
whole attention gradually was bestowed on her, 
until finally, through all-his thoughts by day 
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and his dreams by night, one form continually 
floated—hers. 

“ Lore became to his impassioned sonl 
Hot, as with others, a mere part 
Of his existence, but the whole— 

The very life-breath ef his heart,” 

“Ross!” said Fred Williams to his friend, 
as they sat in the back-door of the village post- 
office, gazing out upon a large garden which 
lay before them; “ ah—excuse my imperti¬ 
nence, you know—but I’d like to know what 
the deuce you think you’re going to make, 
running after Nellie May ? Do you think you 
oan win her?” 

“Do I think so? Say, Williams, do you 
think that tree is a vegetable, or is it a quad¬ 
ruped ? Do yon think that pond is rain-water, 
or is it gin ? Do I think I can win her 1 No, 
sir, it's past thinking; I know I can. She’s 
not such a monstrosity among women that I 
can’t touch her heart; I’ve got the phoenix— 
the rhino; that’s what will do what everything 
else fails of accomplishing.” 

“ 0 pshaw I I don’t believe that I Nellie 
Hay ain’t a girl to be bought. Besides, didn’t 
you ever hear the story of a sort of a love- 
match between her and a yonng man now 
travelling in Europe ? an author, and all that, 
you know ?” 

“Poll! a little girl and boy friendship, I 
assure you; nothing more. I don’t care for 
your authors—pooh! garrets and green cheese, 
poetry and poverty. I ’ll risk him !” 

“But they say she loves him; and that’s 
all one needs from such a girl as she is, I should 
judge. Once get her affections, and a man’s 
pockets will never enter into the affair at all. 
Don’t you know that f’ ’ 

“ Yes, what of it f ” was the reply, in a tone 
of irritation. “ So much the better, I tell you! 
I ’ll get her affections; hang me if I don’t! I 
tell you, Fred Williams, 1 ’ll make her love me, 
or ruin myself.” 

And this was the principle upon which young 
Ross acted. 

One wet, stormy evening in autnmn, the 
door bell was violently rung; and, going to the 
door, Nellie admitted George Boss. He was 
pale and haggard; there was an expression in 
his bloodshot eye that the sensitive girl shrank 
from instinctively, at the first glance. His 
curly hair was confusedly thrown baok from 
his forehead; his lips were white, as if with 
some excessive fear, and every feature be¬ 
tokened mental aberration. He seated him¬ 
self, with an effort at carelessness, beside the 


piano, and requested Nellie to play for him. 
Though his words were courteous, there was 
such an intensity in the expression of his wish 
that the girl obeyed silently, as if under the 
influence of a spell. She played indifferently, 
in consequence of her agitation, for nearly 
before her sat the youth gazing on her from 
those fiery eyes with an expression that seemed 
to pierce her heart. As she paused after the 
faulty execution of a brilliant vane, he said, 
in the same intense manner—• 

“Sing, Nellie I” 

“ What shall it be, George ?” said she, sooth- 
ingly, speaking with that tone of consideration 
one instinctively assumes toward an excited or 
intoxicated man. 

“ Anything! anything 1”he exclaimed, mov¬ 
ing restlessly in his chair. 

She began a favorite love song. Boss laid 
his head upon the piano, hnrying his face in 
his hands. Suddenly he sprang up and paced 
hurriedly to and fro. As the song concluded, 
and the beautiful girl arose from the piano, 
he advanced to her, and throwing his arms 
about her, clasped her to his breast. She 
gently disengaged herself, but said nothing, 
for she was now conscious there was a despera¬ 
tion, a wildness in his brain—the more terrible 
to her because she understood it not. And so, 
though she questioned whether the apparent 
aberration was due to intoxicating liquors or a 
diseased brain, she understood enough to know 
that her part was to treat him gently, or there 
might be a terrible outburst of passion. Her 
first impulse had been that natural to a timid 
girl—to leave him, and speak to her parents; 
but then she remembered that her father was 
absent, and her mother unwell, and she bravely 
endeavored to persuade herself that she had 
nothing to fear, after all. 

“ Be seated, Mr. Boss I” she remarked, with 
an air of mild coldness. 

“SeatedI” he echoed, musingly. “Pray 
why should I be seated? What were Beats 
made for ? Not for lovers—0 no I lovers should 
recline on mossy banks, as they do in the books 
of old romance! Seated!” he added, slowly 
and earnestly; “no, never again, here!” 

He advanced as he spoke, and knelt before 
the young girl as she sat on the sofa. Clasping 
both her hands in his, he exclaimed, huskily, 
half whispering— 

“Nellie, let us fly! Come, go with me to 
Italy, where we can live and love together. I 
have plenty of money—plenty. Come, go with 
me, away from this lonely village, to that sunny 
land where we can be each other’s forever, and 
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live in the light of onr own bright smiles. I 
cannot stay longer here; they will not let me; 
it is impossible ; I must go, and you—you must 
go, too; it will kill me if you say no; yes, yon 
must—must—mnst 1”—and he buried liis face 
in the folds of her dress. 

-Suddenly springing to his feet, he gazed, in 
a listening posture, toward the door, while his 
face assumed a deeper pallor, and his eyes 
gleamed wildly; but again he resumed his 
kneeling position at the feet of the now tho¬ 
roughly terrified girl, who sat mute and unre¬ 
sisting, as in a trance. 

“ Will you, Nellie f ” he resumed; and as he 
gazed imploringly into her averted eyes, and 
no answer came, he began singing, in a low, 
touching tone, an old song:— 

"Oh, hie with thy lover 
Far over tho aea. 

Whose fond heart Is healing 
And breaking for thee; 

To the warm sunny lands 
We 'll hasten together, 

And the love that I bear thee 
8hall bind us forever! 

"Thy presence shall gladden. 

Shall guide me along; 

Thy voice shall still echo 
Thy spirit in song. 

Then haste with thy lover 
Far over the sea. 

Whose fond heart is beating 
And breaking for thee I” 

He finished, and awaited, with beseeohing 
eyes, her reply. None came. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet, trembling like an aspen, and 
exclaimed: “They are coming! coming, Nellie; 
I hear them; do not you f Listen! it iB their 
horses’ hoofs coming down the hill; I know it; 
it is they 1 it is they 1”—and the ffantio yonth 
rushed to the maiden who was gazing on him 
in speechless impotence. 

. “Willyougo, Nellie ?” he huskily exolaimed, 
as he grasped her arm; “ will yon f Speak— 
quiok—a moment, and it will be too late! Your 
answer, girl—the last time—say 

At length her soul found utterance. 

“ George Ross,” she said, with a quivering 
voice, “ what do you mean ? what is this f 
Release my arm 1” 

“ There, there I” he exolaimed, as he pushed 
her from him in a rage ; “ I told you so; too 
late, too late—they are here!” And at that 
moment the door opened and Mr. May entered, 
accompanied by two constables, who seized the 
young man and bore him, struggling, away. 

The poor girl, unable to comprehend it all, 
swooned and fell upon the floor. She awoke 
on her bed, to which she was confined for weeks 


with a burning fever. Happily for her, her, 
illness was the means of saving her from the 
shock of appearing in court to testify with re¬ 
gard to the time and manner of the reception 
of divers gifts from the enamored thief. 

For such he was proved to be. A decoy letter 
had detected him in bis purloining practices at 
the post-office, suspicion having been turned 
toward him by certain circumstanoes of a pecu¬ 
liar character. 

He served out his term in prison. When he 
was released, he returned to Bumble, only to 
remain a few days, when he departed for parts 
unknown. 

Need I point out the moral of my tale ? 
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TWO WAYS OF KEEPING A WIFE. 


BY MARIO* HARLA5D. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was an event of no ordinary importance 
which drew together so large and gay an assem¬ 
blage at the hospitable mansion of Mr. Pierson, 
on a moonlight evening of early May. Two sis¬ 
ters, who had hardly been separated for a day 
from the birth of the younger until now, were 
nnited in wedlock toyonngmen, intimate friends 
and partners in business. It is seldom that 
onions so agreeable to the parties most nearly 
concerned meet with such unequivocal approba¬ 
tion from relatives and the public at large, as did 
this double marriage. Both brides were pretty, 
one beantifnl; both sensible, amiable, and re¬ 
fined. The grooms formed an undeniably eli¬ 
gible firm in appearance, intelligence, moral 
worth, and enterprise. 

“ And they have paired with singular judg¬ 
ment,” commented a beau to a lady acquaint¬ 
ance. “Wonder if it was by mutual and 
unselfish agreement that the better looking 
man took the plainer girl ? A novel method of 
striking a balance, was it not 1” 

“ I am rather disposed to consider it as another 
illustration of the all-prevailing law of com¬ 
pensations,” rejoined his fair companion. “ In 
point of loveliness, or lovableness, if you will 
allow the polysyllable, however, the sisters are 
more alike. If either is my favorite, I must 
concede the palm to Fanny, whom yon call 
‘plain.’ She has more character than Rose, 
who unconsoiously relies somewhat upon her 
face to win love, and open her a path through 
the world.” 

“ She may well trust to it,” would have been 
the comment of the happy and fortunate hus¬ 
band, if lie had overheard the criticism. Yet 
John Gray was not liable to be governed By the 


desire of the eye. In his selection of Rose 
Pierson as a helpmate in the life which was so 
practical and earnest a matter with him, her 
beauty was the least weighty of the considera¬ 
tions that swayed him. To-night, in the ful¬ 
ness of his wedded bliss, while he recognised, 
with the rest of her spectators, the enhancement 
of every charm by excitement and happiness, he 
exulted less in the possession of the greatest of 
these, than did Raymond Parkhurst in the 
contemplation of the—to others—less attractive 
sister. But, to the lookers-on, if the handsomo 
features expressed more pleasure than did the 
naturally graver countenance of his partner, it 
was because they were handsome and eloquent 
in their obedience to the mandate of feeling. 

“John Gray was a steady, safe, good fellow,” 
said men of the world. “ The concern was a 
flourishing one, and without pretending to a 
knowledge of what went on behind the scenes, ” 
they surmised shrewdly, that “he was the 
balance-wheel, the hold-back horse to Park- 
liurst’s enth'nsiasm, which some”—not them¬ 
selves, of course, but the ubiquitous, infallibly- 
judging “ Some”—“ might term ‘ flightiness.’ ” 

With the other sex, Parkhurst was decidedly 
popular. More than one rosy cheek paled for 
an instant as his fervent response to the nuptial 
vow broke the stillness of the crowded room ; 
many a soft heart heaved with an involuntary 
sigh at the sight of his devotion to his bride, 
and her modest, yet palpable appreciation of 
the prize she had drawn in the greatest and 
most uncertain of lotteries. Not that Raymond 
had ever indulged in the very fashionable and 
very masculine reoreation—with too many, a 
studied profession—of flirting. His attentions 
had been as open as they were general and 
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sincere, until he fell in love with Fanny Pier¬ 
son’s frank, smiling face and fascinating man¬ 
ners. If any maiden chose to wear the willow 
for him, her assumption of the woeful wreath 
was gratuitous, and by him nnsnspeoted. He 
"liked the ladies,” he would have affirmed, 
with a hearty “Heaven bless them 1” He felt 
a spontaneous affection and reverence for every¬ 
thing in the shape of womanhood, for had not 
he " a darling mother, the jewel of all women, 
and four of the best sisters in the universe,” 
still living in and about the old homestead, 
a hundred' miles or so back in the countiy 1 
And, as his eyes dwell lovingly upon the bright 
young creature at his side, pass from her face 
to the simple, broad band of gold upon her 
finger, with a smile of triumphant security, 
experienced, for the first time in all its rapturous 
sweetness, by the newly-made husband, when 
Cod and man have set a public seal upon the 
heart-contract, one sees clearly what is his 
mental supplement to the eulogium upon the 
sex at large, and the feminine portion of his 
family in particular. 

John Gray had been reared very differently. 
He, too, had a mother, a strong-minded, strong- 
doing woman, who had thrust out, in succes¬ 
sion, five sons from the parent-nest so soon as 
their callow bodies were, figuratively, covered 
with feathers enough to keep them from freezing 
outright. Once beyond the shelter of their 
birthplace, the principle of action, if not of 
speech, was, "Fly or break your neck I” Four 
did fly, after a while, vigorously and success¬ 
fully ; a fifth, the youngest, who most narrowly 
missed being the home-pet, if one could imagine 
such an anomaly in the mother’s stern, hard 
existence, kept back from the venture, though 
he was longer than any of his predecessors, 
fluttered aimlessly from bough to bough, heed¬ 
less of maternal admonition and paternal re¬ 
monstrance, and then fell, few knew or cared 
into what jaws of temptation or pit of crime. 
John was the third son, and none other had 
thriven better since his compulsory achievement 
of an independent career. His early lot had not 
soured him. His temper, if firm, was even and 
pleasant; his principles, if rigid, striotly hon¬ 
orable, or, to use a word we value more highly 
in these so-called "honorable” times, honest. 
If less admired than his associate in business, 
he was universally respected, and beloved by 
one, at least, with a depth and strength that 
would have compensated, to a more oraving 
heart, for the death of motherly and sisterly 
tenderness. 

The bridal tours of the two couples were, to 


the respective homes of the bridegrooms. Rose 
was welcomed with solid satisfaction, and made 
much of, after the fashion of her ambitions 
mother-in-law, as the daughter of a wealthy 
and prominent citizen of a growing city, and 
the probable stepping-stone “ to my son’s” in¬ 
creased honor and affluence; while Fanny was 
“Ray’s wife” to the five doating, “dearest 
women in the universe;” petted, caressed, 
almost worshipped, at first, in virtue of this 
relationship; subsequently, for her own sake. 
Ur. Pierson’s primary action with regard to his 
sons-in-law would not have disappointed Mrs. 
Gray, Senior, had he not contented himself, for 
the present, with bestowing upon the sisters 
neatly-furnished houses, built and finished in 
modern style, situated in a block of buildings 
owned by himself. 

“The house is all very well,” pronounced 
the sagacious dame, when she spent a day in the 
city, to see for herself how her son was likely 
to fare after his recent “investment.” "In¬ 
deed, it is too handsome for a man of your 
means, John. Young people should not strive 
to begin where their parents left off. In making 
you this gift, Mr. Pierson binds upon you the 
obligation to live in a certain style, which does 
not seem to me to befit a man who has his 
fortune to make. It would have been more wise 
and kind in him to give you the worth of the 
property in money. You could have invested 
it in your business, or in some other way. 
Money grows by handling. It is like a snow¬ 
ball, swells by being often turned over. Real 
estate is an incumbrance, unless one rent3 it 
out, or can afford to have his funds bound up 
in it until the property greatly increases in 
valne. Yon cannot sell this at any rate, during 
Mr. Pierson’s lifetime. It is a pity that yon 
must be hampered by family feeling and 
policy.” 

“ But, mother,” said John, respectfully, “we 
must live somewhere, and where so comfortably 
and cheaply as in our own house f The saving 
of a year’s rent will almost cover our other 
expenses.” 

“ Where 1 why, in a boarding-house, in a 
decent, not over-stylish establishment, suoh as 
millionaires have not disdained to occupy after 
their incomes doubled, trebled, yes, quadrupled 
the amount of their original capital.” 

John was silent. Ashamed as he was of the 
ungrateful slurs cast upon the generosity of his 
wife’s father, he could not but acknowledge to 
himself that there was a deal of practical wis¬ 
dom in his mother’s comments. 

“What is done cannot be helped, I suppose,” 
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resumed Mrs. Gray, lowering her voice as Rose 
was heard approaohing. “ All that you can do 
towards retrieving this injudicious step is to 
study good management and practise economy. ’ ’ 

At Fanny’s urgent solicitation, Mabel Ray¬ 
mond's only unmarried sister passed ten days 
with them immediately after their induction 
into their new abode. She carried back such 
a description of this sojourn in that terrestrial 
paradise, “ Ray’s and Fanny’s house,” that the 
mother, who, in country parlance, “had not 
been out of the smoke of her chimneys” for 
thirty years, was beguiled, in a moment of 
excitement, with a half-promise ‘ ‘ to look in upon 
the boy some time next winter, if Providence 
spared her life and health so long.” • 

Mr. Pierson, with the counsel and assistance 
of his wife, had succeeded in rendering the 
sisters’ dwellings almost exact counterparts 
each of the other. If there was any difference, 
it consisted in sundry luxurious devices, plan¬ 
ned and executed by Mrs. Pierson for promoting 
the comfort of her elder, and it was sometimes 
whispered, her best-loved child. Fanny was 
too nohle of spirit, and herself loved her 
beautiful sister too well to be jealous, had such 
favoritism existed, and she knew that there 
was no ground for imputation save in the 
imaginations of those who promulgated the 
story. Rose was, in disposition, dependent, 
and as a child had been delicate in health. It 
became the habit of the household to indulge 
her, and her second nature to expect and need 
indulgence. 

“ She is a sensitive plant, John. Deal very 
gently with her,” was the mother’s charge in 
relinquishing her into her husband’s keeping, 
and his response was siucere in its emphasis: 
‘‘My own life shall not be guarded so carefully 
as her ease and happiness 1” 

“I am behaving very generously towards 
you,” Mr. Pierson said to Raymond, as they 
grasped hands at parting, the morning after the 
marriage. “I am robbing my home of its 
brightest sunshine in resigning my Fanny to 
you.” 

Time sped on with it3 burden of changes, 
responsibilities, and joys, and brought the 
Second anniversary of the double wedding—a 
fortnight later, the birthday of the sisters, 
which, by a rather singular coincidence, occurred 
upou the same day of the month, Rose being 
exactly two years Fanny’s senior. This year it 
chanced to fall upon Monday, at once the dread 
and comfort of notable housewives, the univer¬ 
sal washing-time, whioh a wicked wit asserts 
to have been Job’s natal-day—the one he 


cursed. The afternoon was warm; within doors, 
oppressive. Rose Gray sat in her nursery. 
Her sewing lay in the basket by her side, 
thimble and scissors thrown upon it, dropped 
hastily to be resumed at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment. Her present occupation was the attempt 
to soothe and amuse a fretful, puny girl upon her 
lap. Maternal duties and anxieties had stolen 
elasticity from the frame, and color from the 
cheek of the young wife. It was easy to perceive 
that she hod grown comparatively indifferent to 
her dress and appearance. Although several 
hours had elapsed since dinner, she still wore a 
morning-wrapper, clean and whole indeed, but 
old-fashioned in pattern and faded by use- It 
had formed a part of her troit&cau, and her 
wardrobe contained few garments of a later 
date. 

‘ ‘ I should not know what to do with it, ” she 
would reply to her sister’s recommendations to 
purchase this or that article ofapparel. “ I had 
such a number of dresses when I was married, 
that I have not begun to wear them out. Then, 
too, I stay at home so closely, that it would be 
sheer extravagance to add to my stock of cloth- 
ing.” 

The room was in perfect order. The furniture, 
Mr. Pierson’s gift, was, with the exception ol 
the cradle, in every respect the same as upon 
the day the owners had taken possession, and 
its good preservation argued housewifery the 
most careful and painstaking, the thought o! 
which would have caused any reflecting mothei 
a throb of pity, as she looked at the babe, just ar¬ 
rived at the most troublesome and mischievous 
age. But the little creature seemed to have nr 
heart for play, no propensity to litter the carpet, 
or toss around all the movables it could la; 
its restless hands upon. The heat from its 
swollen gums had diffused itself throughout the 
body, and was aggravated by the sultry day. 

“There, there, my darling 1” murmured 
Rose, as the peevish wail recommenced, and the 
child's limbs writhed in passion or suffering. 
“Is mamma’s Hetty thirsty? does she warn 
some bread f Oh, see the beautiful doll; 
grandpa gave her I” 

Hetty rejected drink, food, and toy, and the 
plaintive, yet annoying cry continued to tor¬ 
ment the parent’s nerves. 

“0 me 1” sighed she, rising with the infant 
in her arms, and paoing the floor. It was nol 
the novelty of the ordeal, bnt its repetition, 
that forced the tears now coursing down hei 
face. She did not know that they were there, 
only that there was some Telief of the suffoca¬ 
tion in her throat, the dnll aching in her back. 
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They were snch unreasonable drops as arouse 
quick-tempered men to anger, nnd good-natured 
ones to contempt, which all conour in pronounc¬ 
ing “womanish” and “babyish”—descriptive 
epithets, that none of the initiated of our sister¬ 
hood should care to dispute. Let hs rather be 
thankful for their flow, when sleepless nights, 
and days of fatigue, aud solitude, not the less 
wearing because it is noted “unnecessary,” 
“altogether unoalled-for,” “what all mothers 
have to undergo and should therefore expect,” 
have racked and strained muscle and nerve; 
turned our daily bread into ashes, blunted our 
perceptions to all that was once beautiful to the 
sight, pleasant to the ear, stimulative to the 
intellect. 

One single complaint had Rose uttered in the 
hearing of her healthy, hearty-eating, soundly- 
sleeping lord: “I had no idea that babies were 
such a trouble I” she was unnatural enough to 
say, at the close of a toilsome day, following 
upon a vigil as trying. 

John let his paper fall in an excess of surprise 
and indignation. “ Rose I I never expected to 
hear such language from you I Would you be 
happier if your child were taken from you t 
One might suppose, from your manner and 
words, that you wished her dead !” 

“Dead I” Oh, belittle guessed what a leaden 
weight orashed through the mother’s brain, 
and tore its way to the bottom of her heart, 
when the full meaning, the direful import of 
that word rested there. How could he suspect, 
when he chided her, in the morning, for having 
taken the babe to her couch, there to sap the 
foundations of strength and vitality, by its re¬ 
morseless demands, that she had sprung, at 
midnight, from the pillow, wet with the hot 
tears of self-reproach, and wild, terrible fore¬ 
bodings of the awful thing he had named, and 
crept to the side of the crib where reposed her 
darling in the dreamless, nnstirring sleep of 
infancy, so like its twin brother, Death! how 
eagerly, hungrily she had snatohed her idol to 
her bosom at the thought. Tes, hailed its 
awakening scream with an inarticulate, but 
how devout a thanksgiving that it was still alive 
and hers 1 

A lumpish Irish girl, red-armed, and slat¬ 
ternly from the washtub, oheoked the doleful 
promenade through the apartment. Between 
a moist finger and thumb she held a card. 

“ Lady and gintleman in the parlor for ye, 
Mrs. Gray I” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wyndhaml” read Rose, in 
dismay. “ What shall I do f” 

They were influential friends of Mr. Gray’s, 


fashionable, punctilious people, whose acquaint¬ 
ance he particularly wished her to cultivate. 

“Catherine I don’t you think Hetty will stay 
with you a little while f Will not you try 
to keep her quiet white I am in the parlor? 
just a few minutes, Catherine ?” 

The girl, thus implored, extended her arms, 
but Hetty rebelled at the sulky invitation, and 
clung soreamingly to her mother’s neck. 

“What shall I do ?” reiterated the nearly 
distracted Rose. “ Hetty 1 be still 1 you must 
go! Take her, Catherine 1" 

Literally tom from her hold, the child was 
borne off, filling the house with her shrieks. 
To this music, which no walls or doors could 
deaden, Mrs. Gray was obliged to listen while, 
panting from recent exertion and her hasty 
toilet, she tried to entertain her visitors. Re¬ 
lieved at length by their politely considerate 
departure, she flew to the kitchen to quell the 
tumult. Catherine was deep in her tub, and 
Hetty, sitting upon the floor, in alarming and 
most uncomfortable proximity to the red-hnt 
stove, inhaling, at each vociferous inspiration, 
the vapor, redolent of turpentine soap, and the 
more nauseous effluvia of suds, into which the 
soiled clothes had undergone a nominal pub¬ 
lication—the not-analyzable, but unmistakable 
incense that ascends weekly from thousands 
of kitchens in our land, to the patron saint—if 
there be a saint with such villanous taste in 
perfumes—of washing-day. 

“When will I be setting the tay-table 1” 
queried Catherine, as her mistress —par com¬ 
plaisance— reshonldered her heavy load. 

“ It is almost time I’’ answered Rose, with a 
despairing look at the clock. “ Don’t leaveyour 
work, Catherine. I will do it for you.” 

The nymph of the suds evinced neither sur¬ 
prise nor gratitude at this reply. Why should 
she, when her question had been designed as a 
hint to her fellow-laborer that this portion of her 
regular Monday’s duties was not to be evaded for 
snch slight reasons as a crying baby, headache, 
lassitude, and painful bones f A woman can 
accomplish wonders, in an emergency, with one 
hand; and Rose, tolerably well-trained, of late, 
to these feats, put on the kettle, and proceeded 
to spread the cloth in the dining-room; to set 
cups, saucers, plates, and glasses; to arrange 
spoons, knives and forks, with Hetty, diverted 
by the clattering china and bright silver, 
therefore qniet for the nonce upon her arm. 
But bread, butter, cake, and John’s indispen¬ 
sable chipped beef were still to be prepared, 
and Miss Hetty’s lively sense of her grievous 
personal wrongs was re-kindled in all its bitter- 
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ness when she found herself tied in a high chair, 
and left to seek amusement by inspecting her 
own image in the bowl of a spoon. The bread 
was cut unevenly and too thick—a point con¬ 
cerning which, John, although not a confessed 
epicure, was very particular; and the cake was 
forgotten, along with the glass dish of preserves 
or stewed fruit that usually mounted guard 
before his plate. I 

Unconscious of her shortcomings, Rose as¬ 
cended the stairs to the nursery, east, for the 
hundredth time that day, a wishful, hopeless 
glance at the work-basket and its pile of collars, 
a new set, for which John was “ actually suffer¬ 
ing,” and addressed herself anew to the re¬ 
freshing, delightful recreation (?) of tending the 
baby. “ Mere sport—entrancing occupation— 
a never-ending, ever new joy,” say out-of-the- 
honse-all-day husbands, sentimental misses, 
and poetic amateur nursery-loungers, aud the 
public is bound to take their descriptions for 
nnembellislied truth, for has it not been with 
them “a favorite study?” Rose Gray was 
neither sentimental nor poetio. She loved her 
baby better than she did the right hand that 
held her up to her sore and bowed shoulder; 
better than the head bent, in very exhaustion, 
upon the flaxen poll of the little one; better than 
the blood that tilled her veins ; yet, if the hand 
bad felt less like parting company with its 
faithful wrist, the shoulders been ereot and free, 
instead of cramping lungs and heart; had the 
bead throbbed less violently, and the blood 
streamed in a cooler, slower tide, she would 
have been in a fitter condition to appreciate 
the gashing melody of the “well-spring of 
pleasure,” the above-quoted Tupperiau phi¬ 
losophers are fond of describing. 

Fanny Parkhurst’s spacious dressing-room 
had been converted into a nursery at nearly the 
tame date with the advent of Hetty Gray. 
Master Charles Pierson Parkhurst was the 
occasion of this innovation iu household ar¬ 
rangements—an important personage in his 
small sphere, a distinction he recognized by the 
daily, hourly development of some eminently 
boyish trait. His lungs were powerful; his 
limbs active and lusty; his temper quiok, yet 
in the main snnny, and, under the tutelage of 
his proud father, he was fast becoming the 
noisiest, most reokless romp that ever smashed 
crockery, or tumbled fifty times per diem from 
every imaginable and unimaginable olimbing- 
place. On the spring afternoon that so tried 
the patience of his cousin and his aunt, the 
chubby rogue was extended on the carpet of his 
state drawing-room, changed from its original 


use, a9 before related, to accommodate his 
highness, kicking his fat heels into the air with 
a sort of lordly independence that accorded 
well with his pouting mouth and langhing eyes. 
Near by was his mother—her book closed upon 
her Anger, her lips parted in a smile at the 
antics of her first-born. Her face was slightly 
flushed with the warmth of the day. A glass 
of iced water, and a palm-leaf fan on the stand 
at her elbow, showed that she was not insensible 
to the effects of the change of season, but the 
glow made her complexion seem fresher and 
clearer than was its wont, and her animated 
expression, even girlish in its glee, combined 
with this to give her a more youthful appearance 
than had been Fanny Pierson’s on her bridal 
eve. Her robe was a thin bartgc, its colors 
well-contrasted and delicate, its flounces falling 
in silky folds from the slender, rotund waist to 
the floor. Fdr a headdress, she wore a spray 
of myrtle intertwined with pink and white 
verbenas. The breath of other and sweeter 
flowers—mignonette, roses, and lilacs—stole 
balmily upon the senses from a bouquet that 
graced the mantel. Their vernal beauties 
would not have been safe at a shorter distance 
from the grasping fingers of the embryo Alex¬ 
ander, rolling about on the rug like a seal in 
the sunshine. They were not liot-liouse exotics, 
but blossoms of domestic growth, common 
home-plants. Raymond had bought them at 
market that morning; cheated the dullard of a 
saleswoman by paying a “ levy” for a room-full 
of perfume, such as Nourmalial might have 
coveted in the midst of her orange-blooms and 
tuberoses. The honest fellow felt a twinge of 
conscience at tlio recollection of the swindle, 
unthinkingly perpetrated, as Fanny caught the 
bouquet from his hand on his return home to 
breakfast, and buried her nose so deeply iu 
its recesses, that only her delighted eyebrows 
were visible above it; then thanked the “dar- 
lingest, most thoughtful of husbands,” with a 
kiss, in which was blent all the fragrance of the 
flowers. 

The tableau of mother and boy was thrown 
into disorder by the sound of a bounding step 
and cheery whistle upon the staircase. In¬ 
stantly, Master Charley whirled over to his 
hands and feet, and crept rapidly towards the 
door. He did not reach it until his mother had 
received her salutatory kiss, and his father was 
quite ready for him. 

“Hallo, my man!” exclaimed Raymond, 
catching up the sturdy urchin, and tossing him 
up and down, as far as his stalwart arms could 
carry him. “Want to fly, hey? So he shall, 
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as long as papa can furnish him with wings. 
Hear him chnckle, Fan 1 What a hoy it is!” 

“ I wish he would walk, instead of creeping, ” 
said Fanny. “ He soils and wears out so many 
frocks. Who would think that he was dressed 
clean directly after dinner?” 

‘‘Papa and Charley don’t carel” retorted 
Raymond, tickling the plump neck with kisses, 
nntil the babe fairly Bhouted in his merriment. 
“We admire dirty frocks and tom aprons; 
don’t we, my boy? ’Tisn't everybody’s oliild 
that can creep, but we are a locomotive, with 
full steam on. See !”—taking a ball from his 
pocket, and trundling it along the floor— 
“ Charley, catch I Now go it! How the fellow 
travels I” 

“I play brakeman to this train!” laughed 
Fanny, capturing boy and ball together. “ Re¬ 
ally, Ray, dear, I had as lief not have the trouble 
of washing and dressing him again this after¬ 
noon. This sultry weather makes me lazy.” 

“Are you not well?” inquired the husband 
anxiously. 

“ Perfectly; only a little langnid in conse¬ 
quence of the unusual heat, and the sudden 
change in the atmosphere. I am always more 
tired on Monday afternoon than on any other 
day—” 

“Because you will undertake the sole care 
of the child I” returned Raymond. “I wish 
you wonldlisten to my persuasions and hire an 
extra washerwoman, if your cook cannot get np 
the clothes in proper season. It worries me to 
see you do a servant’s work!” 

“ Tell papa that he knows nothing abont the 
fine times we have here—all by ourselves!” 
said Fanny, presenting the baby’s mouth for a 
kiss. “ Bessie only helps Bridget in the kitchen 
until the clothes are washed and liung ont. If 
papa and Charley like to make frocks and 
aprons dirty, they must not blame mamma 
and Bessie for liking to see them clean again.” 

She lifted Charley to one of his father’s knees, 
and established herself npon the other. Ray¬ 
mond trotted them alternately. 

“ It is hard to tell which-is the heavier,” he 
said, jocosely; then, gravely: “You are not 
looking very robust now-a-days, pet.” 

“ Ah! It is only a fancy of yours, I think. I 
sutler no pain. I eat and sleep well, and am 
conscious of no indisposition.” 

Raymond did not reply.. He appeared to be 
listening to the passing of vehicles in the street. 
Gently setting aside his double burden, he 
walked to the window. 

“ Come here, Fanny 1” 


A light buggy, drawn by a glossy horse, was 
at the door. The whole equipage was so neat 
and stylish that Fanny exclaimed with admi¬ 
ration— 

“A pretty turnout! What a beauty that 
horse is I To whom does it belong ?” 

“To you 1” 

“ You are going to treat me to a ride, then? 
You are too good 1 and I have been wishing all 
day for a breath of fresh air I But where did 
you hire such an elegant establishment? It 
has not the livery-stable look.” 

“I bought the horse several weeks since, 
that I might assnre myself that he was a safe 
animal before I put my treasures at his mercy; 
tiie bnggy I had built, stipulating that it should 
be completed by to-day. Will my wife accept 
it as a token that her husband loves her better, 
is more desirous to minister to her comfort and 
happiness, than he was two years ago ? It is 
but a poor proof, after all, of how much dearer 
the wife is than was the bride.” 

Forgetfnl of passers-by and opposite neigh¬ 
bors, Fanny threw her arms about his neck, 
and fairly sobbed upon his bosom. “ It is too 
much, too much!” she cried. “You make 
a spoiled baby of me, Raymond!” laughing 
hysterically, and wiping away the tears that 
others fell fast to replace. 

“Fie 1 my darling,” said Raymond, pretending 
to scold, while his eyes were full also. “ Yon 
are mining your eyes and making your nose 
red, when yon onght to be looking your pret¬ 
tiest, for you are to ride in your own carriage 
now, directly. Hear Charley blubber ‘mam¬ 
ma!’ Do qniet his distressed heart I He thinks 
I have been maltreating yon.” 

“ May I take him with us ?” asked Fanny. 

“Certainly; he can sit between us. Yon 
shall not hold him on your knee again, as yon 
did the other day; he is growing too heavy. I 
am convinced that a ride in that position does 
you more harm than good.” 

“ You rate my powers of endurance at a very 
low figure,” said Fanny, busying herself with 
getting ont the hats and wrappings necessary 
for their jaunt. 

“ Not at all; I wish to preserve them unim¬ 
paired. Give me Charley’s cap and cloak; I 
will play dressing-maid to him.” 

The new buggy swung easily upon its springs; 
the cushions of the seat and back were “just 
Tight,” Fanny declared; Charley was miracu¬ 
lously quiet in the mighty interest awakened by 
the varions objects they passed; the sleek bay 
was gentle as fleet, and his owners compared 
notes, with the gratifying conclusion that no 
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excursion of tlieir courtship was ever mere 
pleasant titan this ride into the green and 
fragrant country. 

“ Do all women think their husbands the 
l**st of mankind ?” wondered Fanny, thought¬ 
fully ; “or am I really more highly favored 
than a majority of wives ?” 

“Not a bit of it!” returned Raymond, 
bluntly; “every seine that splashes into the 
sea matrimonial brings up better fish than you 
have caught. Good-afternoon, Mr. Brunt.” 

They had turned the horse’s head towards 
the city, and the individual addressed—a fat 
farmer, driving a pony os corpulent—took the 
right side of the road to give them the main 
track. As he did so, he raised his hand as a 
signal that he had something to say. With 
apparent reluctance, Raymond halted. 

“I left the strawberries and the genutrine 
cream—no elralk and water—’cording to our 
arrangement,” he drawled. “Hope you’ll 
enjoy them.” And pursy man and pony jogged 
on. 

“Strawberries!” repeated Fanny, “and 
cream I What does it all mean, dear?” 

“It means that a little surprise which I medi¬ 
tated as a sauce to your supper is spoiled by on 
officious tongue,” said Raymond, provoked. 

“What a man you arel” was the brief re¬ 
joinder ; but the affectionate glance accompany¬ 
ing the ambiguous sentence spoke volumes. 
“I have but one suggestion to offer with regard 
to your programme of 1 the day we celebrate, ’ ” 
remarked Fanny, as they neared home; “ have 
yon any objection to Rose’s and John’s com¬ 
pany to tea ? You know this is her birthday, 
too.” 

“ I remember; and shall be more than glad 
to have them with us. Here we are close by 
tlieir house. I will wait for you, while you run 
in and invite them.” 

Fanny was absent longer than Charley 
thought convenient, and the endeavor to appease 
his resentment at the injury he had sustained 
oocupied his mother until they were set down 
at their own door. Bessie, a smiling lass, 
whose rosy face and white apron were alike 
discreet concerning the mysteries of the kitchen 
rites which had occupied her since early morn¬ 
ing, ran down the steps to receive the ‘ ‘ babby. ” 
Tlie man from the livery-stable was in attend¬ 
ance by appointment, and, transferring the 
reins to his keeping, Raymond followed his 
wife up to her chamber. Her sparkling coun¬ 
tenance was subdued into pensiveness; but, 
without speaking, Rhe folded her shawl and laid 
it away with her bonnet, brushed her hair, aud 


replaced her headdress. Then she sought her 
favorite perch—her liushaud’s knee—and the 
concealed trouble came out, as he had expected. 

“ Poor Rose!” 

“ What of her f ” inquired Raymond. 

“ She is overtasked, Ray! John is a kind, 
worthy fellow, but bis education did not qualify 
him to cherish as he should a girl so delicately 
reared as was our Rose. She never thinks, 
much less speaks, a word of complaint; but it 
tries my forbearance sorely to see her fading 
beauty, and remark how her strength has 
failed. She is a slave to everybody, husband, 
child, even to her servant. There site was, 
pacing the floor, trying to sing to the cross babe 
that has scarcely been out of her arms the live¬ 
long day, looking ready to drop with fatigne 
and headache. Hetty fretted so that I could 
with diffiuillty make her understand my errand, 
and myself comprehend her refusal.” 

“ She refused, did she ?” 

“Yes. Keeping but one girl, as she does, 
the entire care of the child falls on Rose’s 
shoulders every Monday aud Tuesday—” 

“And at most other times, too, I suspect,” 
interrupted Raymond. “ To-morrow is ironing- 
day; Wednesday baking-day; Thursday scrub¬ 
bing-day ; Friday Catherine’s rest-day, a season 
the ‘mistliress’ never has the remotest glimpse 
of; and Saturday general cleaning-day. It is 
a shame fur a man to impose upon a wife as 
John Gray does. I would give him a piece of 
tny mind on the subject, were it not that he 
might accuse me of unwarrantable interference 
In family matters.” 

“John means well,” replied Fanny. “His 
antecedents were unfavorable for teaching him 
right ideas of woman’s duties and woman’s 
strength. He measures our dear, gentle Rose 
by his mother, whose constitution is oue of a 
thousand.” 

“She is no woman,” said Raymond; “she 
is made, soul and body, of cast-iron. The man 
that dared marry her must have been brave as 
Julius Ctesar. No wonder he died young I I 
should have expired before the ceremony was 
over, granting that I had survived the courtship. 
But, to return to the original question, your 
girls leave off work at tea-time. Has Rose 
learned to imitate Mamma Gray so well that 
she forces the ill-used Catherine to rub at the 
wash-board after dark? Why cannot she sit 
by Hetty’s cradle long enough to allow the real 
servant leisure to take tea here ?” 

“Just what I proposed; but Rose ‘never 
liked to ask extra work from the help on busy 
days, especially Monday.’ One thing 1 can. do 
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—send lior a portion from the bountiful supply 
of dainties with which my husband has crowned 
my birth-night board.” 

Accordingly, while Mr. and Mrs. Gray sat at 
their early tea, the neat-handed Bessie made 
her entry, bearing a tray whereon were placed 
a glass dish of ripe, odorous strawberries, a 
silver pitcher of “genuwine” cream, and a 
plate of frosted cake, with “ Mrs. Parkhurst’s 
compliments, and many happy returns of the 
day.” 

Rose’s face and appetite were alike quickened 
into vivacity at the sight. The cool, acid fruit 
was what she had longed for through all the 
melting day. John had suffered an equal 
thirst, appeased by sundry glasses of “oream 
soda, with pure fruit syrups,” imbibed unpre- 
meditatedly, as he happened to be passing 
certain druggists in his street. His wife ‘‘was 
at liberty to do likewise,” he would have said, 
if taxed with selfishness in this particular. So 
she was, if she had not had the baby to tend, 
the house-work to do, a cross servant in the 
kitchen to coax and humor, and if the soda- 
founts so convenient to his store had not been 
half a mile from his residence.. He was hun¬ 
gry to-night, and, after his wife’s omissions in 
the usual bill of fare had been noticed—attri¬ 
buted to Catherine’s “Irish stupidity,” and 
generously assumed by the virtual maid of all 
work, os she repaired her negligence—he con¬ 
trived to swallow a tolerable meal, to whioh 
strawberries and oream were no unwelcome 
adjunct. 

AVe have slnndered John Gray, if the reader 
is led to consider him as unkind or ufifeeling. 
He was a thorough man of business, and, apart 
from his strong affection for his wife and child, 
he possessed a sterling sense of right and honor, 
that would have caused him to provide well 
for his family ; to see that, so far as he knew, 
they should want for nothing. He was not, 
strictly speaking, a liberal housekeeper, but he 
was too just to be parsimonious. Rose might 
have had whatever she needed or wished, for 
the mere asking; but, with a queer perversity, 
not uncommon in more courageous wives, the 
ashing was to her the most unpleasant task in 
the world. We know a lady whose practice it 
is to lay her empty portemonnaie, its open 
mouth testifying to its condition, upon her 
hasband’s dressing-case before he arises in the 
morning; and she assures us that its mute elo¬ 
quence never fails to accomplish the desired 
effect. AVe know another, whose name we 
prefer not to mention for especial private rea¬ 
sons (one of whioh is a praiseworthy fear, of 


tempting the less fortunate to a violation of the 
tenth commandment), whose drawer is visited 
—not periodically, that would imply a stated 
allowance, but at uncertain intervals, always 
short, however—by some perennial Santa Claus, 
who, no matter how often he may find leanness 
and poverty of pocket, never fails to leave a 
purse like an aldermanic oyster behind him. 

To neither of these systems did John Gray 
incline. Family expenses, including bills for 
dry-goods and fancy artioles, were defrayed by 
him personally, and he had no suspicion of any 
use which a woman could, in these circum¬ 
stances, have for money, unless for five dollars 
or so a quarter, wherewith to purchase confec¬ 
tionery. Although it has no immediate bearing 
upon our story, we may here revert to the fact 
that Rose’s private hoard consisted of a forlorn 
three cent piece at the period of which we are 
speaking, and that she was no poorer than she 
had been for weeks. 

“ Raymond is a good fellow, but disposed to 
be extravagant,” John said, ns Rose replen¬ 
ished his saucer with fruit. “ Strawberries an 
dear at this season.” 

“But how delicious 1” answered Rose. “1 
have not tnsted anything so delightful in an 
age. Then, too, this is an extraordinary occa¬ 
sion—Fanny’s birthday.” 

She did not add “and mine,” lest he might 
imagine that a hint lurked in the sentence. 

“ Bid I tell you that he had bought a horse 
and carriage f” asked Mr. Gray. 

“No; but they called here as they wen 
taking their first drive this afternoon. The 
whole affair was a surprise-gift to Fanny.” 

“ Indeed 1 She had notified him of a han¬ 
kering for it, no doubt. Fan is stylish in her 
notions—rather gay. 1 trust she will not tempt 
her husband too far.” 

“It is her nature to be lively,” returned 
Rose; “ but nothing was more foreign to her 
intentions than to ask for a carriage of her 
own. Cannot Raymond afford it, my deart” - 

“ AVhy, yes; that is, the expense will be 
covered by his income; but so could I ‘ afford’ 
a hundred follies which it would be unwise to 
commit. A young man should lay by some¬ 
thing every year—every month, in fact, against 
a rainy day.” 

“ Raymond has insured his life for the benefit 
of his family,” said Rose, who both loved and 
admired her brother-in-law. 

“ True. And if he is content that they will 
be moderately well off in the event of his de¬ 
cease, it is none of our business what becomes 
of the rest of his money.” 
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Hetty’s fretful cry, at awakening, here sum¬ 
moned her mother to the nursery. Mr. Gray 
read the evening paper in the snug library, and 
then went up stairs. Rose was in the act of 
depositing the babe in the crib. “ Sh-sh-sh,” 
she whispered, at her husband’s entrance, and, 
as the child’s slumber outlasted her transfer, 
a sigh of weariness, intense and inexpressible, 
escaped the muoh-enduring parent. 

“You look jaded,” remarked John, kindly. 

“ Go to bed early, and get a good night’s rest. 

I have an engagement with a country customer 

at the-Hotel at eight o'clock, and cannot 

say definitely at what hour 1 shall be home. 
Ho not sit up for me.” 

Rose had been revolving the bold plan of 
coaxing Catherine to pass an hour in the nursery 
while John and herself should step up to see 
Fanny, and thank her for her recent kindness; 
and the frustration of this simple desire cost 
her, in her worn and tired state, a flood of tears 
so soon as her husband’s back was turned. 

The outer air was invigorating after the con¬ 
fined atmosphere of the house, and John enjoyed 
its freshness, as he walked slowly up to the 
hotel. The engagement was neither tedious nor 
unprofitable. It was not nine o’clock when the 
merchant found himself in his own street, and 
opposite his partner’s dwelling. The windows 
were open, and the sound of merry musie rang 
out blithely into the night. 

“ I may as well look in npon them,” he de¬ 
cided, after a moment’s pause. And he rang 
the bell. 

Fanny was at the piano, Raymond standing 
behind her with his flute. There was no one 
else present. 

“ I called in to offer the compliments of the 
occasion—to say, ‘many happy returns,’ etc.,” 
said John, shaking hands with them both. 
“May your shadow never grow less, Fan, and 
you live a thousand years!” 

“ I wish you had afforded us the chance to 
say the same to Rose,” replied Raymond. 
“We were disappointed that you could not 
celebrate the. joint birth-night here.” 

“Joint birth-night!” echoed John. “How 
forgetful I am! It has not crossed my mind 
before that you were, born on the same day of 
the month. Why did npt Rose remind me of 
it? And that was the meaning of the very 
proper message Bessie delivered with yo,ur most 
acceptable donation to our tea, Fanny? It 
struck me as being decidedly Hibernian in its 
construction.” 

There was an awkward silence of an instant; 
John was disposed to be aggrieved at his wife’s 
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reserve, and his hosts were sympathising with 
her in the causes that had induced this reti¬ 
cence, and marvelling that no pang of self¬ 
blame at his forgetfulness worried him. The 
temporary embarrassment wasquickly over, and 
a social, friendly chat of nearly an hour followed. 

“Bring Rose with you the next time you 
come, and let that be soon,?’ 1 was Fanny’s 
parting request. 

“ I will, if I can; but she is growing wilfully 
domestic,” answered John. 

The phrase reourred to him with painful force 
as he contrasted the exterior of his dwelling, 
dark and desolate-looking, save for * dim light 
in the second stoiy, with the light and music 
be had just left. Rose was asleep, with Hetty 
upou her arm. So profound was her repose 
that she did not stir at her husband’s entrance. 
The care-worn lines had not passed from her 
face, and John stood over her, scanning every 
feature with a mingling of pityand. discontent. 

“She might be ten, instead of two. years 
older than Fanny,” he said to himself. “ She 
was much prettier than her sister when we 
were married; but, poor girl! she is not now. 
What can be the reason that some women 
break so much faster than others ?’’ 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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